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NATIONAL MUSIC SUPERVISORS HOLD 


NEW YORK 


EDITED BY 


EVENTFUL MEETING IN ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Keven Hundred and Fifty Members of Conference Attend Five- 
Day Sessions—Concerts and Addresses Form Bulk of 
Carefully Planned Programs — Supervisors Show Their 
Mettle in Interpreting Choral and Orchestral Music — 
Demonstrations of Musical Skill by School Children — 
Nashville Is Choice for Next Year’s Meeting Place—Give 
Unique “Song and Light” Program 











) Bast night. 


T. JOSEPH, MO., April 9.—One of the most successful Music Super- 
) visors’ National Conferences held in years culminated in this city 


President John W. Beattie, of Grand Rapids, Mich., proved himself 
o be an executive of exceptional caliber. He not only assumed responsi- 
bility for the success of the Conference, but concerned himself with all 


jetails as well. 


‘i Registration and information head- 
: uarters were onened at the Hotel Robi- 
oux, Monday morning, April 4. The 
ctual commencement of the conference 
as at nine a. m. when the supervisors 
isited St. Joseph public schools, both 
rade and high, to witness a demonstra- 
ion of the work being done by Clara F. 
anford and her assistant supervisors. 
The first grade of the Everett School 
ras chosen for the first demonstration. 
he children sang several songs, on 
hich they had been carefully drilled, 
nd others, showing especial ability at 
ight reading. 
In the afternoon the Supervisors’ 
y horus was organized, and held its first 
ehearsal in the Robidoux Hotel, under 
he direction of Peter W. Dykema, of 
ladison, Wis. At the same hour the 
“ BBupervisors’ Orchestra was organized 
‘Gnd rehearsed at the Elks’ Club, under 
r e direction of Will Earhart of Pitts- 
f rgh. The orchestra was an innovation, 
is year, at the suggestion of President 
eattie, 
| The Supervisors’ Conference being 
r eld at the same time as St. Joseph’s 
mnual Spring Festival, all the visitors 
i ere the guests of the Festival Associa- 
to on at the various concerts. 


Spring Festival Concerts 


The first concert was given Monday 
ight, April 4. A program was given 
the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, under 


. Mae direction of Melius Christiansen. The 
oir sang sacred songs in a manner 
hich left the audience breathless, feel- 


ig that they had attended some devo- 
nal meeting. The exceptional bass 
is fecON Was a revelation—seemingly no 


at feet to their range, and the quality re- 
ie fmme"ded one of a massive organ. The 
of ese with which the entire choir re- 

bonded to Mr. Christiansen’s baton 


_ fe’ 4 remarkable feature. This organi- 
Ation cannot be compared with any 
sented in this city previously, as 
ere Is nothing on which to base a com- 
rrison. Their performance was flaw- 
It had been the first intention of the 
‘lagement to intersperse the choir 
mbers with piano solos by Arthur 














— attuck, but owing to train connec- 
“eS: Mr. Christiansen asked permis- 
- so five his entire program first. 
f " Shattuck graciously consented and 
it Was late when he appeared he was 
eatly iandicapped by the noise of per- 
| leay ng the auditorium. In spite 
N S share of the concert was 
roma and his numbers were well 
7 Early ‘uesday morning the executive 


ard held 
Pattie 
upery 


their meeting. President 
‘ve an address on “The Music 
and the Public.” Four 
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Sve. 


N BINDING 


His unusual ability in disposing of every problem was 
he admiration of those who realized the heavy burden on his shoulders. 





points were emphasized by Mr. Beattie 
as among the necessary attributes if a 
school music teacher would be success- 
ful. The teacher must be a fine musi- 
cian to succeed in being the infiuence 
desired. He must be human, social 
minded, and able to manage people. He 
must have imagination to size up a sit- 
uation in order to know what is wanted 
and must have broad training outside 
his musical mental equipment. Finally, 
it is necessary that he have executive 
ability in order successfully to put 
through his plans. 

This was followed by an address by 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, on 
“The Fine Art of Teaching.” He said 
that teaching is too apt to emphasize 
the drudgery of music and thus blind the 
child to the beauty of the art he is study- 
ing. It is his opinion that public school 
music instruction sins less in this re- 
gard than private, and he championed 
the postponement of technical teaching 
until an advanced stage of progress is 
reached, when the pupil has achieved a 
permanent interest in the subject, and 
realizes that music is so big a thing 
as to make it worth while to endure al- 
most anything for the sake of becoming 
proficient in it. Mr. Gelrkens held 
that harmony should be taught by sound 
rather than notes, and musical history 
by the compositions, not the chronicles 
of the lives of musicians. 

A group of children from the public 
schools of Lincoln, Neb., sent to the con- 
ference by the Lincoln Association of 
Commerce, gave a demonstration of the 
“Lincoln Way” class work in piano, un- 
der the direction of Hazel G. Kinscella, 
who supervises the work in Lincoln. 
Miss Kinscella used eight children for 
her demonstration, the eldest, a child of 
twelve years. None of the children have 
ever received any piano instruction out- 
side the public school classes and their 
playing was really remarkable. They 
played a program including demonstra- 













ERNESTINE 





rhythm drills, and even transposed with 
ease. 

Tuesday noon the visiting supervisors 
who were Rotarians, had charge of the 
local Rotary Club luncheon. This was 
an exceptionally interesting meeting. 
Dr. Hollis Dann of Ithaca, N. Y.; Harry 
Ferguson, Lincoln, Neb., and Osbourne 
McConathy of Evanston, IIl., led in the 
singing of numerous songs. 

At 1.15 a program was given at the 


tion of ear-training, sight-reading, Lyceum Theater by an orchestra of sixty 
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pieces, from the Northeast High Sehool, 
Kansas City, Mo., Frank E. Chaffee di- 
recting. Their work was_ excellent. 
This was followed by two papers on 
“Music in the Intermediate or Junior 
High School,” read by Nellie Goss, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Helen Gavin, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The principal address of the after- 
noon was by Professor Bird T. Baldwin, 
Bureau of Child Welfare Research, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. His subject, “The 
Psychology of Adolescence,” was han- 
died in a manner denoting deep thought 
and research. 

After Dr. Baldyin’s dgsture the Super- 


visors’ Chorus. and OrcheS@ra were re- 


hearsed, followed by an infoxmal dinner. 
The feature 6f the way the sing- 
ing of songs*by riva ups. 


The secord.- conc n thes Festival 
program cate Tuesday ev g.; The 
opening number was given the St. 
Joseph Municipal Orchestra, Hugh Mc- 
Nutt conducting. It was a splendid ex- 
ample of what a municipal orchestra can 
achieve. The orchestra also furnished 
the accompaniments for the children’s 
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PLAN TO ERECT 
GREAT NATIONAL 
MUSIC TEMPLE 


Vast Opera House Is to Be a 
Feature of John Wesley 
Miller’s Projected Building 
in New York — Idea Is to 
Create Great Center for All 
of Country’s Musical Activ- 
ities — Building Will Also 
House Big Conservatory— 
Project Is Said to Be Backed 
by Great Group of Influen- 
tial Men — Central Opera 
Company Is Also Proposed 
Feature 


PLAN to erect a great national 

American Temple of Music 
and Art was made known this 
week when John Wesley Miller, a 
manager of New York, submitted 
to the Board of Estimate his 
proposition in his request for a 
franchise. 

According to Mr. Miller, who is 
to be organization manager of the 
plan, the idea is to build a great 
center for all musical activities in 
this country, and to build a struc- 
ture in which practically every 
form of musical endeavor in 


America will be housed. 


The structure planned is a thirty-story 
building, and although several sites have 





been thought of, the probability is that 
it will be between Thirty-seventh Street 
and Thirty-eighth Street on Broadway, 
to Seventh Avenue. As the plan stands, 
the building would entail the need of an 
arch to permit traffic to go through, 
and it is for this reason that Mr. Miller 
applied to the Board of Estimate for a 
permit. 

A great opera house, seating between 
8000 and 10,000 persons, is to be a 
feature of the building. “There is no 
opera house in this city large enough 
for the public, and we feel that only 
one of this size will be adequate,” said 
Mr. Miller. Within the building there 
is planned a great American Conserva- 
tory. The rest of the building is to be 
devoted to studios and to offices for all 
manners of musical enterprises, and be- 
sides this there are to be arcades in 
which art works of all kinds will be ex- 
hibited. 


Promise Big Endowment 


According to Mr. Miller, the plan is 
being undertaken by a great number 
of influential men and is to have a large 
endowment. In connection with the 
erection of the Art Temple there is to 
be a grand opera company which will 
affiliate with the present existing opera 
companies as far as possible, and which 
will aim to provide the highest type of 
opera for the people. The opera com- 
pany would, also, with the co-operation 
of other cities, make tours, visiting the 
larger cities of the United States. 


Center of All Music Activities 


“It is planned,” said Mr. Miller, “to 
make this the center of all musical activi- 
ties in the country. It is needed here, 
and will help to establish America as 
the world’s center of music. We would 
like to have every manner of musical 
enterprise have its center there, or have 
a representative there. Thus, there will 
be a great alliance of all branches of 
musical activity housed within one great 
temple. 

“Plans for the construction and organ- 
ization are just under way, and we can 
at present make no further details 
public, but very soon we shall be able to 
give out further news concerning the 
plan.” 





WILLS $50,000 TO PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 





Annie Louise Cary Makes New 
York Organization Chief 
Beneficiary 


By the will of Annie Louise Cary the 
People’s Symphony of New York was 
bequeathed $50,000. Probate was 
granted in Norwalk, Conn., several days 


ago. 
The total estate of Miss Cary, who 
was Mrs. Charles Raymond, equalled 


$350,000, and the chief beneficiary was 
the New York organization which is 
conducted by Franz X. Arens. Other be- 
quests of Mrs. Cary’s will were to the 
Good-Will Farm for Boys in Maine, to 
the village library in Wayne, Me., to 
the public library in Scarboro, Me., and 
to four hospitals. Franz X. Arens, con- 


ductor of the People’s Symphony, is at 
present in San Diego, Cal., and in re- 
sponse to a _ request from MUSICAL 


AMERICA, Mr. Arens telegraphed the 
following statement: 

“When, some fifteen years ago, Mrs. 
Raymond, better known to the world as 
Annie Louise Cary, the greatest Ameri- 
can contralto of her day, sent me word 
that she had set aside a large amount 
as a foundation for the People’s Sym- 
phony, she in effect made this statement: 
‘I made this money through music and I 
wish it to revert to music through the 
People’s Symphony Concerts so that the 
masses may receive the necessary artis- 
tic impetus through the opportunity of 
hearing the master works adequately 
performed.’ 

“T was further informed that she had 
selected the People’s Symphony concerts 
for this foundation since this was the 
only organization in the country which 
was specifically founded and conducted 
for the sole purpose of bringing the best 
music to the masses at that time. 

“I can conceive of no nobler monu- 
ment in memory of this great and ideal- 
istic artist’ than a perpetuation for all 
time to come of this far-reaching 
movement.” 





KORNGOLD COMING? 





Vienna Reports He Will Lead Premiére 
of His Opera at Metropolitan 


VIENNA, April 1.—It is understood in 
Vienna that when Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold’s opera, “Die Todte Stadt” 
(“The Dead City’), is presented at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
next season, the young composer, only 
a few years ago considered a prodigy, 
will himself go to New York to conduct 
its premiére. The opera has_ been 
playing to packed houses at the Staats- 
oper, formerly the Hofoper, and seems 
to be gaining in public favor at every 
performance. It is also reported that 
Lehar, the operatic composer, whose 
“Die Blaue Mazur” has been a success 
comparable, as far as Vienna is con- 
cerned, to “The Merry Widow,” will go 
to the United States next season to con- 
duct one or more of his operettas. 





Unless the Royal Danish Opera Com- 
pany accepts the terms offered, there 
will be no grand opera in London this 
year, 


SCHNABEL MAY VISIT U. S. 


Noted Austrian Pianist Will Tour Amer- 
ica Next Season 


Artur Schnabel, the Austrian pianist, 
will make his American début next year, 
when he comes here to make a three 
months’ tour of the United States, be- 
ginning in January next, under the ex- 
clusive management of S. Hurok’s Mu- 
sical Bureau. Mr. Schnabel, who was 
born in Galicia, is especially well known 
as an exponent of Beethoven and 
Brahms. He was accepted as a pupil 
by Leschetizky at five years of age, and 
at ten his public avpearance was per- 
mitted by the master pedagogue. 








Gabrilowitsch Becomes U. S. Citizen 


Detroit, April 11.—Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, and famous as a pianist, was ad- 
mitted to final citizenship by United 
States Judge Arthur J. Tuttle here to- 
day. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was born in 
Russia in 1879 and came to this country 
Oct. 12, 1914. 


Seek Funds to Finance Symphony 
in San Francisco for Three Y «uy; 


Require $300,000 to Ensure Continuance of Activities 
to Give More Concerts Next Season—Future of Mu) icp.) 
Sunday Organ Recitals Doubtful—Alda, Levitzki, |co,. 
kjarto and Parlow Among Visiting Artists 








AN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 9.— 

The drive for funds to enable the San 
Francisco Symphony to continue is being 
made with a three-year period in view. 
Last year the receipts were between 
$75,000 and $80,000, and allowing for 
similar receipts the coming season, 
$100,000 in subscriptions will be suffi- 
cient. So far $55,785 has been sub- 
scribed, but for the three-year period, 
for which $300,000 is being sought, 
$165,000 has been underwritten. 

A. W. Widenham, the business man- 
ager, states that there have been no 
differences with the union, assurance 
having been given the players that con- 
tracts will be based on the same mini- 
mum as last season. However, there 
will be minor changes in the terms of 
the contracts and the number of con- 
certs will be about ten per cent more 
than last year. The union, therefore, 
is making a concession. 

No announcement has been made as to 
whether or not Alfred Hertz will con- 
duct next season, Both Mr. Widenham 
and Mr. Hertz state that some provisions 
have yet to be arranged. 

The future of the Sunday night organ 
recitals, hitherto given by Edwin H. 
Lemare in the Exposition Auditorium 
under civic auspices, is doubtful. Mr. 
Lemare is now paid $7,500 a year, but 
under the ordinance approved by the 
electors in November last, it is provided 
that the organist shall receive but $100 
for each recital. The Auditorium is 
often rented for other concerts and 
meetings, so that the organ recitals 
number, on the average, about 36 yearly. 
The remuneration is, therefore, un- 
likely to attract a musician of such 
qualities as Mr. Lemare. 

“There is no other field for me in San 
Francisco unless I teach,” says Mr. 
Lemare, “and I do not want to teach. 
The new ordinance goes into effect July 
1 and my contract expires at that time.” 

The Sunday night concerts have been 
averaging about $50 each in door re- 
ceipts, the admission charge being ten 
cents. 

Frances Alda delighted a large audi- 
ence in the Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
April 3. In the “Un bel di,” from 
“Madama Butterfly,” she scored artisti- 
cally, but her every number was ac- 
claimed with applause which savored of 
the greeting which San Francisco gives 
to a returning friend. She was accom- 
panied by Theodore Flint, and appeared 
under the management of Frank W. 
Healy. 

Mischa _ Levitzki repeated in the 
Columbia Theater on April 3 his artistic 
triumph of the week before. His thumb, 
which recently had to be lanced, is now 
healed. He appeared under the man- 
agement of Selby C. Oppenheimer, who 
also sponsored an appearance of Lada, 
the artistic dancer, at the Greet Theater, 
the previous evening. 

Duci de Kerekjarto, the young Hun- 
garian violin virtuoso, gave the last of 
three concerts at Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium on April 5. Desider D’Antalffy, 
a composer and organist from Budapest, 
was his accompanist. Frank W. Healy 
originally brought Kerekjarto to San 
Francisco for two concerts. 

Kathleen Parlow, Canadian violinist, 
gave a concert here a few days ago at 
Scottish Rite Hall, under the manage- 
ment of Jessica Colbert. She has been 
described as having inherited the mantle 
of the late Maud Powell, and none can 
gainsay her place among the great 
violinists of to-day. With Fred Melsom 
Gee at the piano, Miss Parlow gave the 
Vitali “Chaconne,” the Ernst Concerto 
in F Minor, the Kreisler arrangement of 
Dvorak’s “Indian Lament,” and other 
numbers executed intelligently and with 
exquisite feeling. 

Resident artists united to give a bene- 
fit entertainment at the St. Francis 
Hotel, on April 5, for the Catholic 
Professional Women’s Club’s fund for a 
school for foreigners. Maud Fay, who 
has not sung professionally for several 





years; Stephanie Shehatovich, si 
Thomas Nowlan, tenor, with G.\!. 4,’ 
may as accompanist, gave th 
program. There was a k 
Brother Leo. 
The Zech Orchestra gave 

concert of the present season 
fornia Hall, April 5, with its . 
William Zech, managing the e 

MARIE Hicks 





L. E. Behymer Progressing Sa 
ily After Operation 


slactor. 


[By Telegraph to Musical An : 
Los ANGELES, CAL, April | L. EB 
Behymer, concert manager, erwent 
an operation a few days ago, | is re. 1 
ported to be progressing satis! :¢toyjjy : 
He is suffering considerably, too HR) 
prospects are held out for his roug , 





recovery. Mr. Behymer ent the Ae 
Clara Burton Hospital on Mar), 17 

W. | (. y 
Oscar Hammerstein’s Daughters \ ward. < 


ed Lien on Manhattan Opera 


The decision of the referee in the a. 
tion against the Hammerste 


House C 


Company and Mrs. Emma Swift Ham. f 
merstein last week, awarded : a E. 

Keating and Rose H. Tostevin, ty , 
daughters of the late Oscar !!inmer- fy 


stein by a former marriage, a judgment C 
of $141,158.83, to secure claims made ; 
for a financial settlement when the im- re 
presario became separated from their fi; 
mother. The referee declares the daugh- i? 
ters are entitled to a lien on the Man- by 
hattan Opera House. A_ stay was \ 
granted pending an appeal on }ehalf 
Mrs. Hammerstein by her attorn 


Mengelberg Tells Countrymen 
Fine Reception Here 


Willem Mengelberg, the  cmunent 
Dutch conductor, who spent « portion 
of the past winter in New York as guest 
conductor of the National Symphony 
arrived in Holland last week, accoré- 
ing to a copyrighted cable despatch in 
the New York Times. Mr. Menge berg 
expressed himself in enthusiastic terms 
concerning his reception in Amer 
Ten minutes after his arriva! in [ne 
Hague he had begun rehearsing his 0W! 
orchestra for a concert on the fo lowing 
day. 

























Connecticut to Have Four Students 
French-American Conservator) 


HARTFORD, CONN , April 10.—( 
Lake of Connecticut was a: 
week to recommend four musi 
of this State for scholarshi) 
French-American Conservatoil: 
has just been established by t! 
government for Americans in t: 
of Fontainebleau. This is Co: 
allotment of the 250 scholarshi; 
able for the whole country. 


I’ yoneh 
) 







Mascagni Leads Co-operative 


Theater Movement Among | 
Workers in Naples | 


RoE, April 9.—Pietro \a* | 
cagni has just returned to ho" 
from Naples, where he he 
actively engaged in organiz 
Neapolitan Artistic Co-op: 
between Theater Workers 
declares that the organ 
will soon be in a financia 
tion to take over the manag: ™\"* 
of the San Carlo Theater, 
ranks as one of the larg 
Europe, having been foun 
Charles III. in 1737. Th 
pose, as outlined by the con 
is to teach the people “eve! 
and hour more of the | 
beauty, by the institution 
true theater of the peop! 
great spectacles, both lyric 
dramatic, and great orc 
concerts. We desire to tak 
communal theaters in ord 
in them the citizens may ha ‘" is 
right to enjoy the highest ° 7) 
manifestations of the day. it 
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<0. ATLANTIC CLUBS 


IN FIRST CONVENTION 


| pistrict Delegates Meet in At- 


anta—Candidates for 
Contest Chosen 


ATLANTA, GA., April 10.—The first 
- convention of the South Atlantic 
a =f _N. F. M. C., has just come to a 
Atlanta. The convention was 
formally opened on the afternoon of 
Mar 28 when Colonel William Lawson 
Pee], president of the Atlanta Music 
Association, welcomed the State 
offict and delegates of the convention 
vith a formal reception at his home. On 
\Vonday evening Nan Stephens, presi- 
jont of the South Atlantic District, en- 
rortained the State officers and dele- 


The convention got under way on 
Tuesday morning, with the attendance of 
State officers, delegates and district 
contestants as guests of honor of the 
Woman's Club at the opera concert 
“Manon,” which was given at the Howard 
Theater by Mrs. W. P. Jarnagan, Musi- 
eal Conductor Enrico Leide, the Howard 
Orchestra and soloists. 

The first business meeting of the con- 
vention was held Tuesday afternoon, at 
the Egleston Memorial Hall, with Miss 
Stephens presiding. The address of wel- 
come was delivered by Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Memminger of All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church, who was followed by Mrs. F. E. 
Vaissiere, president of the Georgia 
Federation of Musical Clubs. Other 
speakers were Susan Dyer, president of 
the Florida Federation Musical Clubs; 
Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas, president South 
Carolina Federation Musical Clubs; 
Evelyn Jackson, director of Junior Clubs, 
Georgia Federation; Maud Withrop 
Gibbon, president of the Charleston Musi- 
cal Society, and Wade Brown, Greens- 
boro, N. C., of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women. Two vocal solos by 


tha 
LIE 


fHazel Whitney of Atlanta finished this 


session. 

On Wednesday morning the second 
session and round table dis- 
cussion took place in Egleston Hall. The 
chief topic for discussion at this meeting 
was the plan for the federation’s “silver 


business 


jubilee,’ with Mrs. Charles Dowman 
leading. Plans also were made for a dis- 
trict delegation to attend the national 


convention in June, in the three cities, 
Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Daven- 
port, lowa. Mrs. Armond Carroll, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Music Study Club, 
outlined the methods of the local organi- 
zation, and another address was made by 
Mrs. Harry P. Hermance, first vice- 
president, Georgia Federation. Follow- 


ing this discussion the State officers, 
delegates and contestants were the 
guests of the Atlanta Music Study Club 
at a luncheon at the Piedmont Driving 
Club. Wednesday night the District 
Contest for Young Artists was held in 
Egleston Hall, open to the public. The 
contestants, who were winners in similar 
contests in their home states, were: 
North Carolina: piano, Mrs. Bessie 
Whitaker, Oak Ridge; violin, Emily Rose 
Knox, Raleigh; voice, Helen Forester 
Caldwell, Greensboro. South Carolina: 
voice, no award; pianc, Augusta Lofton, 
Columbia; Evelyn Smith, Cheraw. 
Florida: piano, Elizabeth Harris, Winter 
Park; violin, John Lucy, Jacksonville; 
voice, Adelaide Sterling Clarke, Miami. 
Georgia: voice, Virginian Sledge, Rome; 
J. Foster Barnes, Atlanta. The winners 
in the district contest, who will represent 
the district at the June convention, in the 
North, at the national association were 
Miss Smith, Miss Knox, Mrs. Caldwell, 
and Mr. Barnes. 

The chairmen of the various com- 
mittees for the convention were: Enter- 
tainment, Mrs. Ewell Gay; transporta- 
tion and hostesses, Mrs. Guy Woolford; 
reception, Mrs. George Wight; biennial 
convention information, Mrs. Harry P. 
Hermance; publicity, Louise Dooly, Mrs. 
Lollie Belle Wylie and Mildred Cabaniss. 

eR ae 


PRIHODA SAILS FOR GENOA 





Bohemian Violinist Will Return for Big 
Tour Next Season 
Vasa Prihoda, the Bohemian violinist, 


who has been appearing in this country 
the past season under the management 


of Fortune Gallo, sailed aboard the 
American liner Pocahontas Monday 


morning for Genoa to begin an extensive 
European tour. He will appear fre- 
quently in Italy, the scene of his first 
triumphs. Mr. Prihoda’s first tour in 
America has established him-as a player 
of high rank. He had recitals in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, London, 
Ont., Toronto, Ont., Newark, N. J., EI- 
mira, N. Y., Syracuse, N. Y., Ithaca, 
N. Y., Washington, D. C., and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., and many 
other cities. For next season Mr. Gallo 


has engaged the young Czech violinist. 


for a transcontinental tour which has al- 
ready been well booked. 





New Quarters for Wolfsohn 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, which 
has been located at 1 West Thirty-fourth 
Street for a number of years, will re- 
move to its new quarters on the top floor 
of the Ditson Building in East Thirty- 
fourth Street on April 22. The Music 
League of America, which has_ been 
operated in connection with the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau, will share the new offices 
with the latter organization. 





D’Indy Coming to Lead Damrosch 
Forces in His Own Compositions 


— 











amous Frenchman Will Be 
“Guest” at Two Concerts, 
on Dee. 1 and 2 


JINCENT D’INDY, the French com- 
J and founder of the Paris 
Schola ( antorum, will visit this country 


) 
OSC} 
! l 


®xt season on the invitation of Walter’ 


Dan h, when he will appear as guest 
°mposer-conductor of the New York 
Phony in the third pair of concerts 
the regular Carnegie Hall series, Dec. 
Pang which will be d’Indy’s only ap- 
in New York. 
igagement of d’Indy to appear 
‘ork was arranged when Wal- 
Damrosech and his orchestra gave 
in Paris last May under the aus- 
the Ministry of Fine Arts. On 
sion d’Indy served with Saint- 
the municipal committee ap- 
‘0 welcome the Americans; and 
‘nN composer’s visit to our shores 
me should further the musical 
‘xisting between France and 


grams selected for perform- 
irnegie Hall by d’Indy will in- 
Own compositions. During the 
n Mr. Damrosch and his sym- 
n produced for the first time 
iew Symphonie Interlude, “La 

Dieu” from d’Indy’s opera, 
end of St. Christopher,” which 
_its premiére in Paris last 
sides other works for the or- 


Ii =” & 


IN B 
ba INDING 





Vincent d’Indy, Celebrated French 
Composer 


chestra d’Indy has composed three sym- 
phonies, the third of which was first 
played here by Mr. Damrosch in 1919. 

D’Indy’s appearance with the New 
York Symphony will mark the sixteenth 
anniversary to a day of his first visit to 
America when he conducted two con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony on Dec. 
1 and 2, 19085, 


National Music Supervisors Hold 
Eventful Meeting in St. Joseph, Mo. 











Educational Council of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 


Rear Row— 


Karl W. Gehrkins, Oberlin, Ohio; Osbourne McConathy, Evanston, Ill; T. P. 
Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn.; Charles H. Farnsworth, New York City; W. Otto 


Miessner, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 
(the Retiring President); 


W. Beattie, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Front Row—John 
Alice Inskeep, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa; Mrs. Francis E. Clark, Camden, N. J.; Will Earhart, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Hollis Dann, Ithaca, N. Y.; Peter W. Dykema, Madison, Wis. 


[Continued from page 1] 
chorus of 500 voices, and Margaret Ro- 
maine, soprano. The choruses under the 
direction of Clara F. Sanford and Sarah 
K. White, supervisors of St. Joseph, did 
sterling work. Miss Romaine’s | sing- 
ing was excellent, and she was repeated- 
ly recalled by one of the largest audi- 
ences seen in the auditorium this season. 

Wednesday morning sectional 
ings were held in several halls and 
churches. These groups’ lunched _ to- 
gether and continued as separate sec- 
tions until four o’clock when the daily 
rehearsals were held. The groups 
divided as follows: “The Supervisor in 
the Small Town”; “Instrumental Mu- 
sic’; “Music in the Large High School”; 
“Music in the Normal School’; “College 
and University.” 

Probably the most interesting pro- 
gram was afforded the second group. 
The band from the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural Colege, Manhattan, Kan., under 
the direction of Harold P. Wheeler, 
played a short program, which was well 
received. An orchestra of forty pieces 
from the High School of Parsons, Kan., 
Charles McCray, conducting, played two 
short programs. Their work was one of 
the instructive features of the week. 
Various comments were made on the 
excellence of the orchestras’s playing, es- 
pecially of the “expression” which the 
children instilled into their playing. 

In the section devoted to “Music in 
the Large High School” Frederick Hay- 
wood of New York gave a demonstration 
of the “Haywood System” of class voice 
training, using several girls from the 
local Central High School. Mr. Hay- 
wood’s work is well known and needs no 
special comment. 

Following the usual afternoon rehear- 
sals, a formal dinner was served at the 
Masconic Temple. During the dinner 
H. O. Ferguson, Lincoln, Neb., led the 
singing of numbers from “Twice Fifty- 
Five” community songs, the official book 
of the conference. H. A. Jones, editor 
of the Canadian Music Trade Journal, 
Toronto, was the first speaker on the 
program. Justice John I. Williamson of 
Kansas City. Mo., followed with an in- 
teresting talk on “The Courts and the 
People.” 


Hear Kansas City Chorus 


After the speaking the diners ad- 
journed to the auditorium of the build- 
ing, where they were entertained by the 
Haydn Male Chorus of Kansas City, Mo., 
John R. Jones, director. They gave an 
interesting program, the numbers were 
well chosen and well redeived. Mr. 
Jones obtained good tonal effects and 
contrasts. 

Thursday morning the time was de- 
voted entirely to discussions, Edgar B. 
Gordon, University of Wisconsin, acting 
as chairman. After lunch the annual 
business meeting of the conference was 
held. The first hour was devoted to a 
memorial service in memory of E. L. 
Coburn, St. Louis, Mo.; Jessie I. Gay- 
nor and L. Coe Stewart. Eulogies were 


meet- 


read by C. C. Birchard, Mrs. Francis E. 
Clark and C. H. Condon. 

Invitations were next received for the 
meeting place in 1922, from Cleveland, 
Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Nashville, Tenn., 
and St. Louis. A vote of the assembly 
was overwhelmingly in favor of Nash- 
ville, although the matter cannot be 
definitely decided until the executive 
board investigates certain aspects. It is 
thought that the final decision will be 
in favor of Nashville. 


Elect New Officers 


The election of officers resulted in the 
following being chosen: Frank A. 
Beach, Dean of Music of the State Nor- 
mal School, Emporia, Kan., president; 
Paul J. Weaver, University of North 
Carolina, first vice-president; George 
Oscar Bowen, second vice-president 
(also editor of the Supervisors’ Jour- 
nal); Ada Bicking, school music su- 
pervisor, Evansville, Ind., secretary; 
W. H. Butterfield, music supervisor, 
Providence, R. I., treasurer; Paul C. 
Hayden, editor School Music, Keokuk, 
Iowa, auditor. Edgar B. Gordon of the 
school of music department, University 
of Wisconsin, was elected a director to 
succeed Charles H. Farnsworth of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, whose 
term expired. Mr. Beattie as retiring 
president automatically becomes an ex- 
officio member of the board of directors 
to succeed Dr. Hollis Dann. Mrs. Francis 
E. Clark of Camden, N. J., was elected 
to the educational council. 

The supervisors’ concert, with orches- 
tra and chorus, was held Thursday night. 
This was the big objective of the week. 


[Continued on page 4, column 3] 








Blind Musician Selects Jurors by 
Sound of Their Voices 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 9.— 
Samuel Vondeman, a blind musi- 
cian, was recently plaintiff in a 
law suit in the Wyandotte County 
District Court, a unique feature 
of the case being that the jury was 
chosen by the quality of their 
voices. As the jury was exam- 
ined, the blind musician said: 
“That man has no musical soft- 
ness in his voice. It is harsh; he 

is unsympathetic; he won’t do.” 
l The attorney agreed the trained 
ears had verified his own thoughts. 
The juror was not used. Another 
answered the questioners in a soft, 
well modulated voice. The blind 
musician leaned forward. “He is 
kind. His voice shows it. He 
will be just. Use him.” In this 
manner questioning continued. 
Each time a juror was examined 
the attorney turned to his blind 








client. The verdict of the aged 
musician was adhered to in each 
instance. 
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Give Triple Bill in Philadelphia 





Bori and Chalmers 


in Welcome Revival of “Secret of Suzanne” 


—“L’Oracolo” and “Cavalleria” Also Presented by Metro- 


politan Company 








HILADELPHIA, April 11.—A triple 
bill involving the services of some of 
the most favored artists in the Metro- 
politan Opera Company delighted a large 
audience at the Academy of Music on 


Tuesday evening. “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “L’Oracolo” and “The Secret of 
Suzanne” were presented, and the last- 
named sandwiched between the two 


tragedies, had the aspect of a semi-nov- 
elty. Wolf-Ferrari’s delicious little piece 
had not been heard in this vicinity since 
the Campanini régime, when the leading 
parts were assumed by Carolina White 
and Mario Sammarco. 

Admirable as were these interpreters, 
it is doubtful if their artistry surpassed 
that of Thomas Chalmers and Lucrezia 
Bori in the altogether welcome revival. 
The young soprano was charming pic- 
torially and vocally, while -Mr. Chalmers 
demonstrated the fact that it is possible 
for an American to suggest in action and 
bearing the mercurial and emotional 
characteristics associated, whether right- 


ly or not, with the Latin temperament. 

Giordano Paltrinieri was capital as the 
pantomimic servant. The whole _per- 
formance was indeed a ripple of polished 
gaiety, with no mean honors going to 
Gennaro Papi, the conductor. 

Interest in “L’Oracolo” inevitably cen- 
ters in the extraordinarily vivid portrait 
of Chim Fang, as drawn by Antonio 
Scotti. Didur was again the learned 
doctor, Win-Shee. There was a light- 
voiced but entirely adequate Win-San- 
Luy in Rafaelo Diaz, and a satisfactory 
Ah-Yoe in Raymonde Delaunois, a new- 
comer in the role here. 

Millo Piceo, Cecil Arden, Paltrinieri 
and the adaptable operatic child, Ada 
Quintana, filled the other parts in this 
composite music play. 

The “Cavalleria” performance was dis- 
tinguished by the vivid and telling San- 
tuzza of Frances Peralta and the vocal 
opulence of the Turiddu, Beniamo Gigli. 
Lola was sung by Marion Telva, Alfio by 
Millo Picco and Mamma Lucia by Cecil 
Arden. Moranzoni conducted. 


BH. T..C. 





INDIANA CLUBS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


State Trials for National Con- 
test Held—Delegates Have 
Busy Week 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 9.—The annual 
meeting of the Indiana Federation of 
Musical Clubs occasioned a succession of 
concerts during the past week. 

At the opening of the Federation on 
Wednesday morning there were addresses 
by James H. Lowry, superintendent of 
Park and School Boards; Mrs. Henry M. 
Schurmann, State president, and Mrs. 
Lafayette Page, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Matinée Musicale. 

One the same morning the contest for 
voice, violin and piano took place, the 
winners being Julia Reyer, coloratura 
soprano, of Indianapolis; Dr. Paul Klee- 
man, baritone, of Indianapolis; Elmer 
Kruse, violinist, and Waneta Cleveland, 
pianist, of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

In the afternoon the Matinée Musicale 
presented the Elshuco Trio as its second 
attraction, before a large audience, at the 
Masonic Temple. The program consisted 
of gems of chamber music by Schubert, 
Arensky, Lekeu and Andrae. 





A new organization, under the name™ 


of Municipal Orchestra, directed by P. 
Marinus Paulsen, made its début the pre- 
ceding evening in Caleb Mills Hall, shar- 
ing honors with the assisting artist, 
Ottilie Schillig, soprano. The orchestra 
is made up of amateur and professional 
musicians. Miss Schillig pleased the 
=—_- and gave several extra num- 
ers. 

The scheduled concerts for Thursday 
included the program given by the organ 
section of the Matinée Musicale at the 
Meridan Street M. E. Church, when Mrs. 
Nelle Kemper, Mrs. Amy Cleary Morri- 
son, Mrs. Howard L. Clippenger, Mrs. 
Roy L. Burtsch, Mrs. James H. Lowry 
and Miss Moorman appeared, assisted by 
Charles F. Hansen, Mr. Arthur and Mr. 
Clary, and the splendid opera night in 
charge of the Harmonie Club, at Caleb 
Mills Hall, in the evening. Operatic 
numbers were beautifuly interpreted by 
Mrs. Everett C. Johnson, Mrs. Paul Mor- 
rison, Mrs. Mildred B. Johnson, Mrs. 
Marie Allison Elliott, Mrs. Glenn Frier- 
mood, Mrs. James H. Lowry, Mrs. Franc 
Webber, Mrs. Frank Edenharter, Mrs. 
S. K. Ruick, Mrs. Howard Clippinger, 
Ruth Murphy, Yuba Wilhite, Leona 
Wright, Emma Doeppers, Marie Climer, 
Glenn Friermood and Raymond Ball. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority gave a 
musicale in honor of two members who 
were contest winners, Julia Reyer and 
Waneta Cleveland. Besides these two, 
Minnie Murdoff Kimball of Greencastle, 
and Louise Mason of Columbus, con- 
tributed to the program, which was given 
at the Athenaeum at noon. 

The elections, held at the concluding 
meeting of the convention, resulted as 
' follows: President, Mrs. Henry Schur- 


mann, Indianapolis; first vice-president, 
Ada E. Bicking, Evansville; second vice- 
president, Caroline Hobson, Indianapolis; 


recording secretary, Mrs. William F. 
Book, Bloomington; corresponding secre- 
tary, Anna May Johnson, Indianapolis, 
and treasurer, Mrs. Myrtle Sherburne 
Heliker, Knightstown. A luncheon for 
the visiting delegates was given at the 
Columbia Club at noon on Friday by the 
Matinée Musicale. Interesting addresses 
were delivered by Mrs. Boris Ganapol of 
Detroit, president of the Great Lakes 
district; Mrs. A. M. Robertson, president 
of the Musicale for twenty-five years; 
Mrs. E. C. Rumpler, president of the 
Indiana Federation of Clubs; Mrs. 
Schurmann, Mrs. Lafayette Page and 
Mrs. George W. Henley, representing the 
visiting delegates. 

After the luncheon a concert was given 
by the juvenile and junior clubs at the 
Propylaeum under the direction of Mrs. 
Carroll Carr. At the co:-lusion of the 
program Mrs. Frank Seiberling, the 
national president, made her first appear- 
ance at the convention and spoke on the 
aims of the organization. P. 8. 





REUTER PLAYS IN CHICAGO 





Pianist Features Dohnanyi Work in Re- 
cital in Home City 


CuHicaGco, April 9.—Rudolph Reuter, 
an eminent and scholarly pianist, gave 
a recital at Orchestra Hall, April 4, 
presenting one of the most interesting 
major compositions heard this season, 
in Dohnanyi’s “Winterreigen.” 

Dohnanyi’s music is strongly individ- 
ualized and every pianist is capable of 
playing it with effect. But Mr. Reuter 
is an adept in the Dohnanyi manner. 

Mr. Reuter’s thorough command of 
the keyboard permits him to give full 
vent to emotional sweep and also to em- 
ploy mellow restraint in the more 
thoughtful passages. His performance 
of the Saint-Saéns arrangement of the 
Bach Bourrée was admirable. A group 
of Chopin and Brahms was most enter- 





taining. The audience was warmly 
enthusiastic in its applause. 

A. M. 
New Music Club Organized in Rye, 


N. Y. 


Rye, N. Y., April 2.—Through the 
efforts of Mrs. Julian Edwards and Mrs. 
Warner L. Churchill, the Rye Musical 
Club was recently formed. The officers 
Mrs. Samuel W. Kelly, Jr,, presi- 


are: 
dent; R. DeWitt Morrison, vice-presi- 
dent; Anne White, secretary; Mrs. 


Thomas Beary, treasurer. Jessie Cour- 
ter, supervisor of music in the public 
school, was chosen chairman of the music 
committee, and Judge William N. Ed- 
wards, chairman of the committee on 
by-laws. 





William Strong and Herbert Boardman 
in Joint Recital in Boston 


Boston, April 9.—An informal recital 
of music for two pianos was given Mon- 
day evening at the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation by William D. Strong and Her- 
bert R. Boardman. The program in- 
cluded the Rubenstein D Minor Concerto, 
“Impromptu Rococo” by Schutt, the 
Minuet and Gavotte from Saint-Saéns’s 
Septet, “Chansons de Mai,” by Thorne, 


and the Fantaisie in B Minor by Louis 
Aubert. Mr. Strong played the solo part 
in the Rubinstein Concerto and Aubert 
Fantaisie. Li & Y 


CHICAGO GREETS RUBINSTEIN 








Return Engagement Brings New Honors 
to New York Pianist 


CuHIcaGo, April 6.—Arthur Rubinstein, 
pianist, who made a profound impression 
when he played here a few weeks ago, 
returned recently to give another recital 
at Kimball Hall. The former impression 
was renewed in full force. 


His performance of the Bach G Minor 
Fantasie and Fugue in Liszt’s arrange- 
ment was quite as impressive, quite as 
fine and quite as noble as that obtained 
by the greatest organist when they 
played it in its original form. A group of 
Chopin followed this work, and Liszt’s 
B Minor Sonata. Some smaller works 
concluded the performance, which all the 
way through was an example of big 
music played in a big way. The audi- 
ence, not as large as it might have been, 


showed extraordinary enthusiasm. 
E. C. M. 
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Supervisors in Meeting 


Le 
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The orchestra of seventy pieces was 
made up from the members of the con- 
ference, and many former members of 
famous organizations were present, as 
a number of the players had belonged 
to orchestras before taking up their 
present work. There were former mem- 
bers of the Berlin Philharmonic, the 
Paris Conservatoire, New York Philhar- 
monic and.the Cincinnati and Minnea- 
polies Symphonies. They played with 
mature musicianship and, in a number 
of instances, unusual technique. With 
only four rehearsals, under the accom- 
plished leadership of Will Earhart of 
Pittsburgh, they played a program with 
amazing precision and finish. 

Peter W. Dykema led the great chorus 
of supervisors in a dramatic cantata, 
“The Peace Pipe,” by Frederic S. Con- 
verse. To perform this work with such 
appreciation and skill proved the re- 
markable powers of both chorus and 
conductor. 

The “Song and Light” program, which 
was the second part of the program, of- 
fered a genuinely unique idea in com- 
munity singing. Light of different 
colors was used as an illustration of the 
moods and ideas of the different songs. 
The idea depicted was the progress of the 
Spirit of Man from the darkness, through 
the different struggling moods to the 
light of religion. Robert Braun, Potts- 
ville, Pa., came to the conference espe- 
cially to accompany the chorus and or- 
chestra. His work deserves the highest 
praise. 


Council Submits Report 


The Educational Council submitted its 
report to the conference Friday morning. 
This paper is so lengthy that even a 
synopsis doing it justice would re- 
quire columns of space. The principal 
idea embodied: Outline of a four-year 
college course for the preparation of 
the supervisor, one-half of which should 
be devoted strictly to music, one fourth 
to academic or cultural studies, and 
one-fourth to pedagogy. The second 
half of the report was a statement of 
methods and attainments for the various 
grades. 

Following the meeting at which this 
report was presented the conference ad- 
journed. There was no afternoon ses- 
sion Friday, although there was an en- 
tertainment, which was part of the 
Spring Festival program at the auditor- 
ium. This program included orches- 
tras, choruses and folk-dances by chil- 
dren from both grade and high schools. 

Friday evening the festival program 
closed, with a joint recital by Florence 
Macbeth and Oscar Seagle. Mr. Seagle 
appeared first on the program in a group 
of five songs. Miss Macbeth sang eas- 
ily and gracefully. Her numbers were 
well received, and she was frequently 
recalled. 

Of the 1500 members of the Super- 
visors’ Conference about one-half were 
present. The attendance was' more 
truly representative than any meeting 
ever held. It was, in fact. a national 
conference. Almost every State in the 
Union was represented by one or more 


supervisors. 
GEORGE H. STEINMETZ. 


DUET-PIANISTS STIR 
CHICAGO AUDIENCE 


Maier and Pattison Soloist 
with Stock Forces — \.. 
Native Work Hear« 


CuHIcAGo, April 9.—The prog 
the Chicago Symphony at () 
Hall yesterday afternoon was {| 
part turned over to the solois 
Maier and Lee Pattison, the 
No finer joint playing has bee: 
here in years. They played the 
Concerto in E Flat for Two Pian 
later a Concert Piece by Ropart: 
Scherzo by Saint-Saéns without 
tra. This left the orchestra ti 
for Beethoven’s First Symphony #1) ¢); 
symphonic poem, “Attis,” by Albert 4 
Stanley, which was new in the 
tral répertoire. 

Messrs. Maier and Pattison created , 
profound impression by the charm, ¢}, 
finesse, the alert piquancy of their pe. 
formance. Two highly capable pianists 
individually, they have played tovethe 
until they have developed an ; = 
as accurate and adept as that of , 
minutely adjusted mechanism. The ayqj- 
ence was so stirred by the perfection 
of their performance that a unanimo 
demand was set up for an infraction of 
the orchestral rule forbidding encores. 
In due time the patrons were successfy 
in their demand and the artists re. 
turned to play a waltz that was eve) 
more charming than their schedule: 
program. 

Professor Stanley is the head of ¢! 
music school of the University of Michi- 
gan. In spite of his executive and 
academic duties, he has found the time 
to compose a number of works, usually 
of large dimensions, of which ‘ ‘Attis 
one. It is worked out with fine ambi 
and broad vision, melodic, colorfu!, om 
matic, the expression of a man with bot! 
imagination and technique. 

On the afternoon before Co: or 
Stock and the orchestra closed what ha as 
proved to be one of the most important 
as well as the most agreeable series i! 
all its manifold activities. This was the 
Thursday afternoon series of children’s 
concerts. Begun somewhat experimen- 
tally last season, the patronage from the 
start was so large that it became neces- 
sary this season to double the number, 
giving two series to two sets of audi 
ences. They will be continued next 
autumn. 

Two talented and well-trained musi- 
cians, Oscar Wagner, pianist, and Ida 
Fischer Ketcham, soprano, appeared in 
joint recital at Fine Arts Recita! Bel 
on April 7. Mr. Wagner was he ar li 
performance of MacDowell’s “Kelt 
Sonata, which he played with bre adt! 
well developed technique and imaginat\\ 
vision. Mrs. Ketcham next appeared i 
a group of songs which she sang Ww! 
excellent quality of tone and expert m: 
ner. Her English enunciation was & 
pecially praiseworthy. The audience Wa 
enthusiastic. 

Edward Clarke, baritone, wel! know" 
in Chicago, gave a recital at Kimba! 
Hall last night. In addition to an &- 
cellent voice, this artist is a profoun! 
student of song literature and is 
intelligent in the portrayal of his ae 
grams. He was heard in some wus 
Russian works by Borodine and Mou 
sorgsky, also in songs by Italian, re! 
and American composers, which he 4! 
with dramatic feeling and accurate el” 
ciation. One of the features of thi | pre 
gram was a setting of Alfred N & hye 
poem, “The Highwayman,” compose? | 
Phyllis Fergus, who was the accon npanis 
of her own work. Mr. Clarke was * 





is higni) 


sisted by his wife, Rachel Steinm’. 
Clarke, an expert and sensitive violin 
who played a group of short num! er 
with warm, broad tone and attract’ 
feeling. E. ¢. M 





Capital Prepares for Music \\ ee! 


WASHINGTON, April 13. —Plans 
Music Week in Washington, May ~~” 
28, got well under way at a big pro’ 
tion meeting held here in the auc ‘o''’" 
of Thomson Community Center, 
ning of April 8. Robert Law! 
the National Bureau for the 
ment of Music, was the 
speaker, giving an address on — 
tures and scope of his work i re 
tion with similar musical eve 
intensive campaign is to be stare’. 
once, and the prospects point ‘° 
greatest musical occasion of _ 
the national capital has — —< 


for 


9 


= | 8 
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| COMES STRAVINSKY TO THE FILM THEATER 
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Music of the Ultra-Modernists 
nployed to Accompany 
Pemarkable Motion Picture 
the Capitol Theater— 
Distortion as Principle in 
Adapting Motives to Night- 
mare Mood of Screen Play 
_Latter an Original Treat- 
ment of Psychopathic 
Theme—Impressionism in 
Two Arts Synchronized—A 
Genuine Musical Departure 
Effected 


I that point the young man left 
A off his eerie recitation. . . . 
Jogether with his solitary auditor he 
entered the marmoreal house that rose 
from the wet and twining shrub- 
hery. . . . 
i RETRO TE 
WitH the opening of that mad-house 
door the creators of the ‘‘The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari” let in the light of imagina- 
tion upon the movies. With a gesture, 
bold and admirable, they raised the blaz- 
ing flag of futurism where the prosaic 
has from the first held title. At last 
the camera promises to inherit its rich 





nd ind rightful portion. “Ces: ” . P cc . ° . reo oa ‘ . on ‘es > ‘ot +95 
: Be saat esare” (the Somnambulist) Bears Off th , . > Night—A S Scene > Ci , . Calig: 

re “The Cablast of Dr. Caligari” ta to ( st) s O e Heroine in the Night—A Striking Scene from “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 

| the regulation film play as a canvas by Properly, the American premiére of scheme of ‘Dr. Caligari’ people move 


Cézanne to a Meissonier. One shows 
you a viewpoint and personal vision, the 
other holds up the microscope of the 
many. One is art, the other artifice. 

The makers of “‘Caligari” have taken 
as a springboard the premise that the 
principles of modernism applied in the 
plastic arts are perfectly applicable in 
motion pictures. In the strange domain 
where Dr. Caligari plies his grisly 
trade, the windows and doors and roof- 
tops are joined at crazy and disturbing 

angles. The “lighting” proceeds from 
pS. strange planets; the shadows are extra- 
rr somber and intense. Of the terrestrial 

d as we understand it there is virtually 

xt nothing. Extraordinary as all this is, 

is seen to have its logic, its inevit- 
ability, as the film spins on. For all 
that one sees on the sheet is the puppets 
which dance in a diseased brain. The 
play, in short, is a psychopathic study. 








“Caligari” employed music calculated to 
heighten its exotic character, to under- 
line its fantastic aspects. At the Capi- 
tol Theater, where the film was intro- 
duced, the admirable symphony orches- 
tra played a special score arranged 
from the writings of the modernists De- 
bussy, Strauss, Stravinsky and others. 
Of the compiling and adapting of the 
music let S. L. Rothafel—in charge of 
the artistic destinies of the big theater— 
speak. 

“In handling the musical problem pre- 
sented by ‘The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari’ 
Mr. Rapee (the conductor) and I felt 
that the orthodox thing would not do. 
A film conceived along revolutionary 
lines called for a score faithfully syn- 
chronized in mood and development. We 
took psychology into reckoning—the 


psychology of the audience no less than 
of the play. 


In the phantasmagorical 


owe 





‘Cesare”—Released by His Master, “Caligari”—Seeks Out His Victim 
oS LS TS 


and live in a world out of joint. The 
cracked country is dotted with grotesque 
houses, skinny twisted trees, enormously 
steep and rutted pathways. a 
The key principle of this sprawling 
architecture and wild terrain is, distor- 
tion. With that steadily in mind we 
built up the score. We went to Schén- 
berg, Debussy, Stravinsky, Prokofieff, 
Richard Strauss for thematic material. 
We assembled our themes, assigned char- 
acteristic ideas to the principals of the 
play, and then proceeded to distort the 
music. The musie had, as it were, to 
be made eligible for citizenship in a 
nightmare country. 

“The score is built up on the leit- 
motif system; quite in the Wagnerian 
manner. For Caligari’s motif we went 
to Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ His 
idea recurs, or is suggested, whenever 
Caligari or his influence is at work on 
the screen. To identify Cesare, the 
Somnambulist, Mr. Rapee and I bor- 
rowed a bit from Debussy’s ‘Afternoon 
of a Faun.’ These main ideas appear 
singly or together, whole or in part, as 
the psychology of the tale demands. The 
scoring is not that of the original, but 
has been done here and is contrived to 
emphasize the macabre. Muted brass 
was resorted to for most of the sinister 
sounds. 

‘“T think I may confidently, and justly, 
say that the whole represents the most 
daring musical achievement in the his- 
tory of the American motion-picture 
theater. We tried very hard with this 
picture, because we think so much of it. 
‘Caligari’ is, to my mind, an imagina- 
tive masterpiece and a triumph as di- 
recting. Musically no less than _ pic- 
torially it opens up a virgin country.” 

URE RP 


As briefly back as five years Stravin- 
sky or Schénberg in the movie-house 
belonged to the inconceivable. To-day 
it” calmly happens, and the audience 
calmly swallows the pill. It would have 
been far simpler, in preparing accom- 
paniment for this film, to dish up the old 
safe and sickening potpourri. The more 
admirable, then, is the departure made 





A Piece of the Prison—A Remarkably 
Somber Effect Achieved with Pyra- 
midal Planes 


by Messrs. Rothafel and Rapee. The 
thing took more than courage; it meant 
double labor and it meant considerable 
expense. Four rehearsals were called. 
3ut the tune was worth the toll. The 
acrid air of Stravinsky has been borne 
into the film theater. It may clear the 
sweet murk before the last reel is run. 


B. R. 





Expect Admissions Tax to Be Either 


Reduced or Abolished Committee with whom I have talked Sessions Opened With Music stegiceen Nothing, he thinks, could 
, ms point out the fact that the admissions ‘ ee oe ens e so conducive to the doing of a good 
\ ~HINGTON, D. C., April 13.— tax brings in a comparatively large ASHINGTON,  April- 13. ‘Presi- day’s work, whether it be in commerce, | 
‘hile it is understood that the ex- revenue, and that for this reason there dent Harding has been appealed to’ the professions or in making laws for H 
on musieal instruments is to be may develop some opposition to its be- to recommend to Congress that the ses-_ the people. ‘ 
‘ed from the revenue law, there ing dropped from the law. It is ex- sions of Senate and House be opened President Harding has responded to 
Fr considerable uncertainty as to pected that representatives of concert, with music as a fitting and inspiring Mr. Philips’s” communication, com- . 

i; oon position of the admissions tax. opera and amusement interest< will start for the day’s activities. He is also” mending his views and expressing the 
‘_. iter has been unable to secure’ present a strong protest to thr ouse asked to suggest that this be done in hope that music is to have a larger i 
‘ expression on the subject of Ways and Means Committee at t 1ear- the case of the various State legisla- place in our national life. A. T. M. ‘ 

‘ntion of the admissions tax in ings on the revision bill against the tures. Secretary Philips, of the Colum- D2 ete me o.. 
but it appears to be the general threatened increase in the tax, and bia Grafonola Dealers’ Association of rhe srooklyn Academy of Music is , 
at the tax on tickets will be favoring abolising the tax entirely if Washington, has written the President claiming $43,000 from the city for tak- . 

reduced or repealed. Several this be found possible. | eS pointing out the advantages of incor- ing its courtyard rights. 
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Three ‘“‘Last Times’ 


’ as the Opera 


Season Enters Twilight Period 





“Faust” at Special Matinée, 
Have Farewell 


Performances—Easton Enacts 


“Tristan” and ‘Mefistofele”’ 
“Mar- 


gherita” During Alda’s Absence—‘Barber,” “Carmen,” 
“Manon Lescaut,” “Chénier” the Other Offerings of Week 








ITH the end of the season but a 
fortnight distant, the twenty-first 
week of opera at the Metropolitan did 
duty in the way of bringing to subscrib- 
ers various works of the répertoire which 
had been heard on other nights but had 


not quite completed the rounds. The 
week also brought forward a special 


=m Theatres Under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld ==""J 


R ] V O L BROADWAY 


AT 49th ST. 
ADOLPH ZUKOR, presents 


“DECEPTION” 


the romance of 
Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII 


Made by the Creator of “Passion” 
With a Cast of 7,000 


Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau, 
Conducting 


Special Music Week Programme 


RIALTO 


Fifth Anniversary Week 
ADOLPH ZUKOR, presents 
ELSIE FERGUSON 


‘Sacred and Profane 


Love’”’ 


Speciat Music Week Programme 








TIMES 
SQUARE 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 


Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim, 
Conducting 


CRITERION iti 
Fourth Week 


ADOLPH ZUKOR, presents 
Sir James M. Barrie's 


“SENTIMENTAL 
TOMMY” 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 




















Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 

World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week April 17 


Personal Appearance of PERCY GRAINGER, 
Celebrated Composer and Pianist. 
Goldwyn presents TOM MOORE in “Made in Heaven’ 
Orchestra—Ballet—Ensemble. 

Presentations by 8. L. 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 





Alice Nielsen’s Summer Home to Rent 


at Harrison, Maine 

Thirty-five miles from Portland. One mile from vil- * 
lage and railroad station. Bungalow in grove of tall 

pines. Has 81 foot frontage. 
beautiful Long Lake. Twelve rooms. Rustic white 
birch finish. Main living room 40 foot square. 
Sleeping porches 10 feet wide three sides of house. 
Five bath rooms. Private electric light plant. 
Completely furnished. Concert grand piano. Motor 
boats. Spring ‘water. First time ever offered for 
rent. Long or short lease. Address Alice Nielsen, 
Bedford Hills, Westchester County, N. Y. 


40 feet from shore of 





WANTED—A summer engagement by an ex- 
perienced teacher of piano, theory, school music, 
history and appreciation; a successful teacher of 
teachers and a woman of broad culture. 

Box ‘‘S. E. B.,’’ care MUSICAL AMERICA. 





ACCOMPANISY with seven years’ experience, avail- 
able for May festivals, and for season 1921-1922, 


Box “R.F.C.’" MUSICAL AMERICA, 


Frieda Hempel 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 
For available dates address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 


contract. 














matinée of “Faust” on Wednesday after- 
noon, with a familiar cast headed by 
Geraldine Farrar, and an extra perform- 
ance on Saturday night of “Mefistofele,” 
which already had done full duty for the 
subscribei#. Florence Easton, who had 
sung Elena in earlier performances of 
the Boito opera, succeeded Frances Alda, 
now on tour, as Margherita, while 
Frances Peralta took Mme. LEaston’s 
former part. Three operas, “Faust,” 
“Tristan” and “Mefistofele”’ were pre- 
sented, according to announcements, for 
the last time this year. 





Once More, “The Barber” 


To open the twenty-first week of opera 
at the Metropolitan, the répertoire mak- 
ers trotted forth the unctious and ubiqui- 
tous “Barber of Seville,” otherwise 
Figaro—he of the tongue-twisting “Largo 
al Factotum.” As has been the rule in 
recent weeks, that glib exponent of 
things tonsorial had the length, breadth, 
thickness, and, for a fourth dimension, 
the vocal proficiency of Giuseppe de Luca, 
who seems never happier than when pat- 
tering forth Rossini’s somersaulting vo- 
cables. The Rosina was Cora Chase, 
still somewhat amateurish but girlishly 
engaging; the Almaviva the personable 
Charles Hackett, the Basilio the vocally 
rotund Mardones, and the Bartolo the 
chattering Malatesta. Gennaro Papi 
conducted. 





Special Matinée of “Faust” 


“Faust,” a special matinée attraction 
on Wednesday afternoon, sagged with a 
sort of season-end weariness, in spite of 
the visible efforts of Albert Wolff, the 
conductor, to keep it on the move. By 
far the best singing of the afternoon 
was that of the chorus, which seldom 
fails to do credit to itself and to the 
corimagistro, Giulio Setti. Of the prin- 
cipals, Danise, as Valentine, most nearly 
approached Metropolitan standards. Ro- 
thier had a fair day of it as Mephis- 
topheles, but neither Mme. Farrar, the 
Marguerite, nor Orville Harrold, the 
Faust, had a fortunate afternoon, as far 
as tone-production was concerned. Louise 
Berat was the Martha, Mary Ellis the 
Siebel, and d’Angelo the Wagner. The 
audience was not of capacity size, but 
there were many more standees ‘than 
there were vacant seats, and there was 
no lack of applause. Flowers, as usual, 
were tossed on the stage for Mme. 
Farrar. 





“Manon Lescaut” Again 


“Manon Lescaut” on Wednesday eve- 
ning brought forward Claudia Muzio, 
Pasquale Amato and Giulio Crimi in the 
three principal réles. As Manon, Mme. 
Muzio sang effectively and was repeat- 
edly recalled by an audience as approba- 
tive as it was numerous. Malatesta was 
Geronte. Bada, Paltrinieri, Laurenti, 
Reschiglian, Audisio and Ananian were 
in parts they had sung before, and 
Marion Telva cared for the air of the 
Musician. Mr. Papi conducted. 





Wagner in English 


The greatest opera of all, Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolda,” was repeated 
Thursday evening. Florence Easton was 
the magnificent Jsolda; Johannes Sem- 
bach, Tristan; Jeanne Gordon the lovely 
Brangaena; Gustafson, King Mark; 
Whitehill, Kurvenal; Leonhardt, Melot. 
The impressive singing of these princi- 
pals and the work of the finely-drilled 
chorus was marred at times by the in- 
sistence of Conductor Bodanzky on forc- 
ing the orchestra to forte effects. 





Standees Flock to “Chénier” 


Giordano’s “André Chénier” has taken 
a fixed hold on the New York public, 
judging by the many standees and the 
packed house that heard the opera again 
on Friday evening, April 8. The per- 


formance was of a very high quality, 
for Roberto Moranzoni gave of his best 
to its direction. Rarely, even in “L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re,” have we heard this gifted 
Italian conductor achieve greater results 


than he did in “Chénier” last week. The 
performance was in every sense a pulsing 
one, fiery, climactic and vital from start 
to finish. After the third act Mr. Moran- 
zoni came before the curtain with the 
principal singers. 

Notably fine were Miss Muzio as Made- 
leine, Mr. Gigli as André, and Mr. Danise 
as Gerard. The last-named was in cer- 
tain respects the finest of all. His is a 
gorgeous voice, finely used and intensified 
by an intelligent knowledge of dramatic 
delivery! Mr. Bada as the Spy was as 
usual admirable. The Misses Howard 
and Dalossy and Messrs. Laurenti, Pal- 
trinieri, Ananian, Reschiglian, Mala- 
testa,.Leonhardt and d’Angelo appeared 
in their familiar parts. The singing of 
Miss Perini as the old blind woman, who 
brings her grandson to the colors, was 
the one weak spot. Neither in action 
nor voice did she suggest the pathos of 
this moving episode. There must be 
someone in the company who can do it 
better. 





“Carmen” at Matinée 

Saturday afternoon’s ‘‘Carmen” was 
distinguished chiefly by the beautiful 
singing of Lucrezia Bori as Micaela, the 
progress of the third act being halted 
for several minutes while the audience 
applauded her appealing voicing of the 
air, “Je dis que rien m’épouvante,” too 
often entrusted to mediocre performers. 
Geraldine Farrar’s Carmen was the fa- 
miliar picture and exhibited, vocally, 
equally familiar shortcomings. Orville 
Harrold’s Don José had more intensity 
than it had freedom of tone, and de Luca 
seemed somewhat out of his element as 
Escamillo. Aside from Mme. Bori’s, the 
best singing of the performance was that 
of Mario Laurenti as Morales. Others in 
the cast were Marie Tiffany, Louise 
Berat, Leonhardt, Paltrinieri, and Mar- 
tino. Albert Wolff conducted. 





The Final “Mefistofele” 


The final “Mefistofele”’ of the season 
was given at the popular Saturday night 
performance on April 9. The cast was 
as before except that Florence Easton 
appeared for the first time here as Mar- 
gherita and made as much as possible of 
this very thankless réle. Her singing of 
“L’Altra Notte” was one of the finest 
pieces of work ever done here by this 
singularly satisfactory artist. Mr. Gigli 
as Faust was obviously suffering from 
cold and his voice was not at its best. 
He omitted the “Forma Ideal Purissima” 
in the Greek scene. Mr. Didur, in the 
name part, was excellent. Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 





The Most Notable Musical 
Book in a_ Generation 


LEOPOLD 
AUER 


The greatest living violin teacher, 
reveals for the first time in print 
his methods in 


VIOLIN PLAYING 
AS | TEACH IT 


The master of Zimbalist, 
Elman, Heifetz, Seidel, etce., 
reveals the secrets of his teach- 
ing, formulating—for all those 
whom he cannot personally in- 
struct —his own lessons in 
mastering the violin. Invalu- 


able for students and teachers. 
With 
copy. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


443 4th Ave., New York 


10 portraits. $3.00 per 

















Mr. Louis 


SVECENSK! 


Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
and Kneisel Quartet 


Arrangements for Violin Instruction during June, July «4 
August may be made by addressing Mr. Svecenski at 


327 West 85th St., New York 


Acts from Operas at Sunday (; 


Acts or scenes from four 
operas regaled Sunday night’s th 
the Metropolitan, where the p 


price concert enlisted the services 
sopranos, as many tenors, thr: 
tones, two basses and one cont) 
the company, as well as the entir 
and orchestra, all under the dire 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

Act Il of “Rigoletto” was 
Mmes. Morgana and Egener, and 
Hackett, Zanelli, Martino, Bada, | 
lian and D’Angelo. Miss M 
really beautiful singing suggest 
some recent performances of th 
opera would have been much im; 
she had been the Gilda. Zan 
made much of the music of the j, 

Act III of “Coq d’Or” fell rai 
in concert form, losing the illusio 
is so necessary a corollary of 
Korsakoff’s enchanting music. 


pating in its projection were 
Scotney, Sundelius and Ber: 
Messrs. Didur and Diaz. The 


did not seem to know just how t: 
More to the taste of the Sunda 
ers was the second scene of Ac: [| 
“Lucia,” containing the neve: 
sextet. It was sung by Mmes. 


and Egener and Messrs. Chamlc., Zay. 


elli, Martino and Bada, with cho: 
orchestra. 

Concluding the program, t! 
prima donna of the evening, th« 
sang the “Mefistofele” prologue, wit; 
Adamo Didur as soloist to hurl a di fiance 
at the heavenly hosts. It was a s'); 


performance, in spite of some disivree- 


ment of pitch between the off-stage hand 
and the remainder of the ensem!)|: 
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Carlos 


Salzedo 


MODERN STUDYof the HARP 


(Including his “Five poetical studi: 
for the harp” ) 


Price $3.00 net 


Josef Hofmann is not in 
habit of recommending indiscrin 
inately music or books. Hence 
his signed appreciation in Mr, 
Salzedo’s book is significant. 


He says in part: 


**When a master of his instrument, 
as Carlos Salzedo undoubtedly is, «tic: 
his experiences and theories, it sh 
command widespread interest an. 
tention. It is therefore not too mu 
to say that the work, which I here\ 
highly recommend, answers to 4 ! 
need and that it will be welcom: 
professional players of this so 
fascinating instrument as well : 
composers, orchestra leaders and | 
of the harp.’’ 


Just Published 
G.Schirmer - New York 






























SCHOOL OF THE THEAT#® 
Third Year, Oct., 1921 to April, !'- 
V e e Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Impr 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Culture 
mics (Dalcroze), Stagecrafts, French Language. z 
e Advanced pupils will participate in an educations! trip 
Eur .pe which again will be undertaken in Spring, 19 
u ] e 3 Address applications now to: | , aie 
Miss Poillon, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New 
Knabe Piano _ 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Doctor or Professor Einstein, as he is 
variously quoted, and whose theory of 
relativity thrilled the world, though it 
was simultaneously announced that not 
a dozen people could understand it, has 
arrived here, and being generally ac- 
claimed as a scientist of the first order, 
it naturally occurred to Mayor Hylan 
to honor him with a reception and to 
present to him the freedom of the city. 
This had to be referred to the Board 
of Aldermen, and, as might have been 
expected, immediately produced opposi- 
tion in the person of Alderman Falconer 
who protested that he had never heard 
ff Mr. Einstein nor of the theory of 
relativity. Furthermore, he protested 
the gentleman was a German, which he 
thought should settle it. 

This reminds me of the story told 
some years ago of a certain Irish alder- 
man, who had been elected on a reform 
ticket with the particular function of 
curbing the extravagance of the city 
government. When it was proposed to 
buy some gondolas for the lakes that 
nad recently been made in Central Park, 
ne rose and with great emotion said he 
would never permit such reckless ex- 
penditure of the public money, though 
prepared to vote for a male 
and female gondola and then—let nature 


take its 


course. 
As regards “relativity,” there is a 
line in “Pinafore” which says that 
‘things are not always what they 
seem,” which, so far as I can make out, 


s the basis of Einstein’s theory, namely, 
that everything that we see is “relative.” 
We see a star in the sky. As the light 
‘rom the star, which is many million 
miles away, has been coming to us for 
‘everal hundred years, it is very likely 
that “the star isn’t,” as Messrs. Weber 
nd elds would say, when we see it. 
it may have gone elsewhere or have be- 
ome defunet. In the same sense, when 
you are looking out from the rear end 

f a ‘raveling train you see the steel 
“US come together in the distance. 
They ‘on’t, though they seem to. 

“o the point of view depends upon 
Vhere you are. To us, standing where 
‘ve do, the people ‘at the Antipodes, in 
Australia, for instance, are standing on 
ieads in the air. So most things 
bd relation, as Einstein says, to 
ume | space, and are relative, not 


er discovery of Einstein, which 
ven at the last eclipse of the 
that light can be bent by the 
“on of a superior body. This was 
'o be a fact with the light of 
Anyhow, Einstein is great, as 
cople will tell you, because no one 
‘° understand him. 
er, his main claim to my atten- 
‘ affection is that he is under- 
be a very fine violinist and 
thar yn fact, so good a musician 
W may give a recital here. 
ne is not thinking out abstruse 





matters he consoles himself and pacifies 
his tense nerves with his violin. 

Arthur Pinero, the distinguished Eng- 
lish playwright, in one of his comedies, 
depicts the Prime Minister of England 
coming home at three o’clock in the 
morning after having been heckled in 
the House of Commons for two hours, 
and endeavoring to restore his shattered 
nerves not by a brandy and soda, but by 
playing on the flute in his library. 

It all goes to show that as a nerve 
tonic, whether for the busy business 
man or the statesman, or the scientist, 
or the woman harassed with housekeep- 
ing in these days of servitude to the 
servants, there is nothing like music— 
the jazz being barred, of course, though 
there are some who claim for the jazz 
wonderful powers. Indeed, an English 
firm of builders has come out with a 
statement that it has solved the labor 
problem by the use of jazz, which keeps 
the workers happy, hopeful and on the 
job. 

*k * Bo 

For years we have heard that there 
was a certain wonderful conductor of 
opera by the name of Leopoldo Mugnone, 
who had been an intimate friend of the 
great Verdi. In Italy Mugnone is con- 
sidered second only to Toscanini. 

Thus, there was considerable curiosity 
when he conducted a performance of 
“Aida” at the Lexington Opera House. 
He displayed his power before an en- 
thusiastic audience, principally com- 
posed of his compatriots. His vitality, 
his wonderful magnetism and ability to 
put life into a performance were all 
the more eminent as he had a scratch 
orchestra, a poorly trained chorus, and 
principals who certainly were not of the 
first rank to help him along. But he 
triumphed in spite of it all. 

They tell me that he had been promised 
by those who had gotten up the enter- 
prise that he would find the elements 
that he had to use of the first rank. 

The affair was doomed to failure right 
at the beginning. In the first place, it 
came at the end of the season. In the 
next place, it was inefficiently and in- 
sufficiently advertised. Reliance had 
been placed absolutely upon the receipts 
at the box office, and so after the second 
performance down went the curtain for 
good. 

This is only another instance where a 
worthy undertaking, if it had been prop- 
erly managed, might have won a certain 
amount of success. You cannot to-day 
come into New York and capture the 
public, as it was possible half a century 
ago. 
with for a slipshod performance, even 
if there is an eminent singer or eminent 
conductor. 

Mugnone is very temperamental. They 
say he is in this respect superior to 
Toscanini, that whereas Toscanini has 
been known to hurl the score at the 
head of a singer or at a member of his 
orchestra, Mugnone always, when he is 
worked up to the proper pitch, tears the 
score into two parts, half of which is 
hurled at the strings and the other half 
at the brass. In this way he shows that 
he has no preference. 

As a relaxation, Mugnone has taken 
to the American game of poker, which 
he finds exceeds in interest any of the 
games that the Italians are accustomed 
to, and is only saved from financial dis- 
tress by a very clever, amiable as well 
as careful wife, who is said to keep a 
strong hold on the purse strings. 

When on one occasion he had lost 
300 frances, he racked his brains how he 
was to meet his debt, a debt which he 
knew was imperative, as all such obliga- 


tions are considered as being “of honor.” | 


Then he remembered that there was one 
member of his orchestra who had saved 
some money. To him he went and easily 
obtained the 300 francs, as the musician 
was only too happy to oblige the dis- 
re» aaa maestro. Thus the debt was 
paid. 

Later, it gradually dawned on 
Mugnone that he had to pay the musi- 
cian. This again involved very serious 
consideration. He came to the conclu- 
sion that the thing for him to do was 
to formulate a scheme by which his 
wife, who had the money, could be made 
to pay it. So he told the musician that 
when he was in his room at the opera 
and his wife would be with him to burst 
in on him and to angrily demand the 


money back. This the musician did, 
following instructions. But to his sur- 
prise, Mugnone turned upon him and 


heaped imprecations upon his head for 
placing him in so humiliating a position 
before his wife. Then he turned to his 
wife and said, “Don’t let this shame be 
put upon us any longer. Pay this ver- 
min the money so that we may have 
peace.” This he accompanied by a string 
of adjectives and substantives. The 


Our standard is too high to begin’ 


wife, in the 
money. 
Later on the musician, with tears, 
implored Mugnone not to be too hard 
upon him as he had only followed in- 


excitement, produced the 


structions in the matter. ‘Well,’ said 
Mugnone, “you got the monéy, didn’t 
you? It was the only way that you 


could get it. So go back to your place 
in the orchestra and never lend me any 
money again!” 

* * * 

There was a rumor after Mugnone 
visited Gatti Casazza that he might be 
engaged for the Metropolitan. 

I do not place any. reliance on the 
report for the simple reason that Gatti 
has all the conductors he needs, and now 
that Polacco is with the Chicago people, 
there is no room there. Gallo might be 
glad to get him, though Gallo has also 
some competent conductors. 

So far as Gatti is concerned, he has 
had all the experience that he needs for 
the rest of his life in the way of tem- 
peramental conductors with Toscanini, 
who, by the bye, has just finished his 
tour and returned to Italy. 

While the great Italian conductor 
made a deep impression wherever he 
went and was received with enthusiasm, 
the public spirited gentlemen who 
guaranteed the season will have to pay 
about fifty: thousand dollars, which was 
the deficit, the expenses being nearly a 
third of a million, but the receipts only 
about a quarter of a million. Part of 
the deficit was due to the great expense 
of traveling, hotels, etc. 

Toscanini may come back to us a 
couple of years hence, but he is now 
to take the position as general manager 
of the Scala in Milan, which is to be 
remodelled and put on an entirely new 
basis by a syndicate of weaithy people. 

* * * 

That distinguished conductor, Mari- 
nuzzi, who was with the Chicago Opera 
Company, will make a tour of South 
America and then will go into seclusion 
for a year as he is under contract to 
make an opera out of one of David 
Belasco’s productions, entitled “The Son- 
Daughter,” in which Lenora _ Ulrich 
made a success a couple of years ago. 
They say that if the opera is ready it 
will be produced at the Metropolitan 
next year. I have hope that the work 
will be successful, for there was much of 
value in Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie,” which 
you remember was produced by the 
Chicago company at the Manhattan, 
though it only got one performance after 
“our Mary” became the boss of the or- 
ganization. 

There is a rumor that Gatti has en- 
gaged for next season a great singer 
from Vienna, who may take some of 
Farrar’s roles. The lady, I believe, is 
known by the name of Mme. Javelli. 

a. ee 


Henry Theophilus Finck of the New 
York Evening Post takes Mengelberg 
to task because he was reported to have 
said that the National Symphony is the 
best orchestra in New York. 

Mengelberg may have been misquoted 
or misunderstood, for I happen to know 
that he stated to a number of his friends 
that if they really wanted to hear him 
at his best they would have to come to 
Amsterdam and see and hear him con- 
duct his orchestra there. 

This whole matter of “guest con- 
ductors” does not, in my opinion, work 
out well for the best musical and artistic 
results. Richard Aldrich, the veteran 
critic of the Times, is of the same 
opinion; that it is impossible for a con- 
ductor, however eminent, with limited 
time and opportunity to show what he 
can do, and with the feeling that he 
is ‘fon exhibition,” to make good.  In- 
deed, he is tempted to accentuate what 
is most characteristic, so he is certainly 
apt to become over strenuous. It takes 
time for an orchestra to get accustomed 
to a conductor, and it also takes time for 
the conductor to get uccustomed to the 
orchestra, to know its powers and, above 
all, its limitations. 

However, I see that Damrosch an- 
nounces that he is going to bring Vincent 
d’Indy over again, who, you may re- 
member, came to us before. I believe 
it was about fifteen or sixteen years 
ago that he conducted two concerts with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

D’Indy, you know, is the oldest living 
French composer of great distinction, 
except Saint-Saéns. He must now be 
in his seventieth year. He was a friend 
of Liszt, Wagner and Brahms. 

a ok * 

When Billy Sunday, who was in Cin- 
cinnati, heard that Mary Garden had 
arrived at the Hotel Sinton, his very 
soul was stirred. Here was the chance 
of his life to convert an operatic singer 
of the first rank. Such a conversion 


As Seen by. iafora 





‘ 


Here is Leopoldo Mugnone’s Lifting Left 


in Action, Raising the Tone of the 
Fiddles as He Reaches an Important 
Crescendo in “Aida.” One of the 
Greatest Interpretative Conductors of 
Italy, He Came to New York a Week 
or So Ago and Gave Opera Lovers a 
Taste of His Magic, Conducting the 
Two Performances of the _ Ill-Fated 
Season of the Italian Lyric Federa- 
tion. 





would not only secure world publicity 
but win him a higher place among the 
angels, later on. 

So he and Mary met. At the start 
they agreed. That was with regard 
to prohibition. When Billy asked Mary 
whether her soul was saved, she replied, 
“Billy, do you take good care of your 


throat?” Thus she evaded the question 
and put Billy on his mettle. Said he, 
“You see, Mary, I have to. If your 


throat goes back on you, you can get an 
understudy, but with me it is different. 


When my throat gets sore I’m down 
and out.” Then Mary tried to teach 


Billy to change the manner in which he 
uses his voice. She got Billy so inter- 
ested that he forgot all about the future 
life, Heaven and the angels. As a part- 
ing gift to Billy, Mary told him that 
he should take swimming lessons and so 
develop a perfect figure. 

* a * 


The death of Annie Louise Cary, a 
famous singer in her time, recalls the 
days of opera at the Academy of Music 
before the Metropolitan was built. The 
present generation never heard of our 
great American contralto, who was con- 
temporary with Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Patti, Nilsson, Lucca and other great 
ones. Miss Cary had a wonderful voice, 
pure and velvety. Her Ammneris was a 
fine performance. 

She was nearly eighty when she died, 
which shows you that to be a singer and 
at the same time lead a wholesome life 
conduces to old age. She left quite a 
fortune, of which a considerable part 
goes to the People’s Symphony Orches- 
tra. She was a New Englander, a Maine 
girl, and a direct descendant of one of 
the Puritans who came over on the 
Mayflower. 

She started as a church choir singer. 
She acquired most of her musical knowl- 
edge in Milan, where she studied with 
Corsi. Afterwards she was under the 
care of the great Viardot-Garcia and 
Bottesini. Her first appearance, you 
know, was made in Copenhagen. After- 
wards she sang in Hamburg and Stock- 
holm. But when she had once made her 
success here, which followed her début 
in the old Steinway Hall in 1870 under 
the management of Maurice Strakosch, 
her career was almost exclusively de- 
voted to appearances in this country. 


* * * 


Among her contemporaries who were 
present at her début here was Brignoli, 
the fat old Italian tenor, whom old-timers 
remember and loved by reason of his 
wonderful amiability and his phenomenal 
appetite. I once had the honor of en- 
tertaining him at luncheon. He _ put 
down something like a dozen lamb chops 
as a starter. 

As to the character of Brignoli’s voice, 
Park Benjamin, the father-in-law of 
Caruso—though it doesn’t appear that 
he considers himself honored by _ the 


[Continued on page 8] 
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relationship—wrote some reminiscences 
in a recent number of the New York 
Herald, in which he said: “Brignoli had 
a dark round voice, muffled in a way 
which suggested the presence of a hot 
potato somewhere in his resonating 
cavity. The only thing he could do worse 
was to act—which he didn’t. But for 
us he invented the high C. Wherefore 
toujours ‘Il Trovatore.’ ” 

Perhaps Park Benjamin’s taste was 
not sufficiently cultivated, or he came 
along in Brignoli’s later period, for cer- 
tainly there was a time when Brignoli 
could sing, and sing beautifully. 

Another character of those days was 
a noted buffo by the name of Ferranti, 
who used to promenade Broadway as 
Caruso and others promenaded Fifth 
Avenue, and never would go out with 
less than three long pieces of red coral 
at the end of his watch chain so that 
he might be ready to point one of the 
pieces at anyone who was cross-eyed 
who came to meet him, for he was a firm 
believer in the effect of the evil eye. 

* * 1K 

Every now and then some writer in the 
English press refers to Americans as 
being far behind in their appreciation of 
really good music, and the opportunity 
is rarely missed to prove the case by 
referring to our love of the jazz. 

My own impression is that the Eng- 
lish have no right to gibe at us. The 
great middle class in England never 
took any interest in music, except church 
music and oratorio. The nobility, it is 
true, engaged great artists to help their 
guests enjoy a nap after a good dinner. 
Ordinary English people love _ their 
popular songs, their folksongs. Indeed, 
there are no finer ballads written than 
the old English ballads and, as we know, 
the Welsh have always been distin- 
guished for their love of music. ; 

Eugenio Di Pirani, an able musician 
and teacher, in a recent interesting 
article in the Etude tells us that Weber, 
the composer, describes his experience 
at one of the receptions given him by 
members of the nobility in London as 
follows: 

“At half past ten I drove to Lord 
Hertford’s. Heaven’s, what a huge com- 
pany! Splendid rooms, about 600 peo- 
ple assembled, all most brilliantly at- 
tired. Nearly all the stars of the Italian 
opera, the celebrated Puzzi and the no 
less celebrated Dragonetti, were there. 
Every kind of music was sung but no- 
body listened to it. The din and noise 
of the throng were horrible. When I 
performed there was an endeavor to 
obtain a little silence, and 100 persons 
placed themselves sympathetically around 
me. God alone knows what they heard, 
for I myself didn’t hear much of it. 
I bore in mind, ‘however, my thirty 
guineas and was resigned. At last, at 
two o’clock, they went to supper, from 
which I excused myself.” 

So you see England has not altered 
much in its attitude to music and dis- 
tinguished artists since the days of the 
distinguished composer of “Oberon.” 

* * * 


A notable company assembled in the 
hospitable home of Mrs. Sada Cowen in 
Central Park West, Sunday evening a 
week ago, to start a movement to help 
young people of unusual talent whose 
parents could not afford to give them 
a musical education commensurate with 
their ability and prospects. 

Mrs. Cowen was supported by Mr. 
George Weiss, the two Friedman 
brothers and other wealthy men noted 
for their unostentatious liberality in 
helping young musicians. 

Before this audience there appeared 
Leon Goldman, a boy violinist of con- 
siderable talent and fine musical under- 
standing. A Miss Logan from Brook- 
lyn astonished us all with her virile 
piano playing, but an unquestionable 
sensation was caused by a boy violinist 
from Philadelphia by the name of Louis 
Gabowitz. He took us literally by 
storm. He has a very refined face. I 
heard that he is only twelve years old. 
He played Pugnani’s Preludium and 
Allegro, and Wieniawski’s Capriccio 
Valse. He was accompanied by his 
teacher, Abraham Goldfuss, to whom he 
did great credit. To show not only that 
we have talent but that we have the 
teachers to develop that talent, let me 
say that Goldfuss is a graduate of the 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, 


later studied with Spiering and finally 
with Auer. 

Another little lady by the name of 
Cazanetti, a girl of Italian descent, 


proved herself a piano virtuosa and 
finished off an astonishing display of 
virtuosity by giving us one of her own 
compositions. 

A lovely young girl by the name of 
Gustafson sang with a beautiful voice 
and perfect diction. She carried us all 
away when she sang Hageman’s “At 
the Well,” as an encore. 

The performance ended with a Mr. 
Levine from Chicago, who also displayed 
unusual talent. 

Then your editor, after being intro- 
duced by Mr. Weiss who acted as chair- 
man of the occasion, spoke of the need 
of recognizing our young talent, that 
the time had come for us not merely to 
receive with acclaim the great talents 
from Europe but to hold out a helping 
hand to those of our own, on the merits, 
of course, in which we will only do what 
the old countries have been doing for 
centuries. 

Mr. Freund also suggested to the 
ladies present that they could follow the 
French women of social eminence and 
artistic sympathies by holding periodical 
meetings in their homes at which young 
people of talent would get an _ oppor- 
tunity to be heard and encouraged. He 
told how the great Jean De Reszke and 
his brother Edouard had made their 
first successes in such salons in Paris 
and from them had graduated to the 
opera house, and so started on careers 
which later became world renowned. 

Mr. Freund was followed by Leonard 
Liebling, who made an able and clever 
address in which he pointed out some 
of the difficulties that such an organiza- 
tion would encounter. He _ suggested 
that to one committee of experts should 
be given the selection of such talents as 
were to be supported, and another com- 
mittee, wholly distinct, should provide 
the wherewithal. However, Mr. Lieb- 
ling somewhat antagonized his own 
proposition by relating several interest- 
ing anecdotes to show that while some 
child geniuses had never come to frui- 
tion, others again, who had been posi- 
tively rejected in their early years, had 
become great. As instances of the lat- 
ter, he mentioned Verdi and Godowsky. 

Later in the evening, Charles D. 
Isaacson, whose cherub-like countenance 
beamed benevolence, blew in from con- 
ducting one of his free concerts for the 
people, and set to work right away to 
find out how much evidence that the com- 
pany had been impressed could be pro- 
duced in the shape of subscriptions. In 
a few minutes several thousand dollars 
were raised, 

The organization will be duty incor- 
porated, funds collected and a definite 
start made early next fall. One feature 
will be a great concert at one of our 
prominent auditoriums, at which the 
most talented of the young people will 
be given an opportunity to be heard, 
assisted, perhaps, by some noted artists. 
Thus the enterprise will be given ade- 
quate publicity and public-spirited peo- 
ple afforded the opportunity to con- 
tribute to a cause whose value cannot 
be overestimated. 

* * * 


Godfrey Turner, noted as a manager 
and distinguished as the husband of the 
late beloved Maud Powell, is greatly 
annoyed because we all persist in pub- 
lishing the story that Maud Powell 
practised from twelve to seventeen hours 
a day. So Godfrey says that he was 
sorry to see that I took the matter up 
in a recent issue when I quoted Henry 
Theophilus, who, he says, was also mis- 
led by the story. 

Now, it appears, that Maud Powell 
believed long practice deadened the 


brain, and never herself devoted more . 


than a few hours to daily study. 

Finally, says Godfrey, Maud Powell 
was pursued by two absurd things all 
her life—one. the 17-hour-a-day prac- 
tice story, and the other, the placing of 
“e” at the end of her given name. She 
was just “Maud” and never “Maude.” 

* * * 


Not long ago I told a story to some 
friends to illustrate how easily an audi- 
ence, raised to a high pitch of excite- 
ment and interest by the dramatic sing- 
ing and acting of great stars, could 
through some little incident be suddenly 
transformed into a mass of shrieking, 
howling lunatics. And I gave as an 
illustration an experience that I wit- 
nessed years ago during a performance 
of “Otello.” Otello was about to smother 
Desdemona when the operatic tomcat 
appeared on the stage, and recognizing 
the tenor promptly flirted around his 
legs. The tenor, instead of picking pussy 
up and taking him out, was so indiscreet 
as to kick the cat, on which the cat, un- 
accustomed to such conduct, promptly 
curved its back and spat at him. The 
audience greatly amused began to titter. 


Then the unfortunate tenor undertook 
to chase the cat. By this time the comic 
character of the situation had seized 
some of the members of the orchestra. 
Finally, the hilarity grew to such an 
extent that Desdemona, who was lying 
on her couch at the back of the stage 
preparing to be smothered by the jealous 
Otello, rose up. This was too much for 
us all. The conductor threw down his 
baton and the curtain was rung down 
upon a scene in which joy was uncon- 
fined. 

They told me that my story was far- 
fetched, and yet in a recent issue of that 
most estimable sheet, the New York 
Evening Post, I find our erudite and 
well informed friend, Henry Theophilus, 
relating how at the first performance of 
“The Barber of Seville,” during the 
first act, a cat got on the stage and was 
chased by Figaro and Bartolo till it took 
refuge under the skirts of Rosina’s 
dress, which produced such_ general 


hilarity as to drown the music 

there was no applause at the e 
cept by Rossini himself. This, it 
the audience resented as a sarca 
flection on its taste and subse 
made so much noise that not a 

the second act was heard. Ros 

the time, remained perfectly caln 
orchestral piano. 

At the end of the performance | 
went home to bed. When the p, 
singers called upon him soon aft: 
to condole with him, he was fast 
“This happened more than a 
ago: Oh, for the good old time 
Henry Theophilus. 

“Amen!” says your 


Ayes 
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Mugnone Going Back to Italy; 
Has Not Been Engaged by Gatti 








ITH the collapse of the opera sea- 
son of the Italian Lyric Federa- 
tion at the Lexington Theater, after two 
performances, interest has centered in 
the plans of Leopoldo Mugnone, the emi- 
nent Italian conductor who came from 
Italy with the principal soloists of the 
organization. Mr. Mugnone, when seen 
at his hotel, expressed himself as greatly 
disappointed at the fiasco. “What can I 
say?” he said, “the public simply did not 
come. The reason? Who knows? Per- 
sonally, I am more grateful than I can 
say at the reception which your public 
and press gave me individually. I should 
like you to say that I thank them from 
the bottom of my heart for the things 
they said of my conducting after both 
performances we gave.” 

When asked if there were any chance 
of his going to the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Mugnone shook his head. “No,” he said, 
“I know that the question has been dis- 
cussed, but they will not engage me. As 
to any other organization, nothing has 
been said, no advances made. I should 
like to remain in America, but I cannot, 
after my career in Italy, go around ask- 


ing people to engage me. I am here and 
I am open to engagement. That is all. 
But apparently America does not need 
Mugnone. I shall stop here in New York 
until all the singers who came over with 
me are safely on their way to Italy, and 
then, after a week or so of rest, I shall 
go back also.” , 

The Italian Lyric Federation an- 
nounced a series of ten performances of 
opera at the Lexington and ten at the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn. Of 
these, only two were given in New York 
and none in Brooklyn. “We regretted 
very much,” said Mr. Salmaggi, artistic 
director of the Federation, “to be unable 
to follow out our plans as announced, but 
at the first performance of ‘Aida’ on 
April 1 there was only $3,000 in the 


house, and at that of ‘Rigoletto,’ the nex 
night, only $2,000. The rehearsals of 
‘Aida’ alone had cost $1,750. Mr. Mug. 
none seems not to have understood condi. 
tions here. You know, for a rehearsal, 
whether you keep the orchestra two 
hours or only ten minutes, you have ty 
pay the full sum. At the final rehearsa! 


for ‘Rigoletto’ a small portion of the 
final act was not done. Mr. Mugnone 
wanted me to reassemble the orchestra 
for that. It would not have taken above 


ten or fifteen minutes to do so and would 
have cost $1,000. 


Lyric Federation’s Difficulties 


“Mr. Mugnone was paid $10,000 before 
he left Italy, and the singers, two weeks’ 
salary. There was a slight difference o: 
account of the exchange. We announced 
‘Carmen’ for April 7, in Brooklyn, but 
changed it to ‘Aida.’ Mr. Mugnone said 
he would not conduct unless al! the ar- 


tists were paid every cent due them. The 
artists declined to sing. I got together 
another cast at the last moment, with 


Zerola and Mme. Darclee replacing the 
other singers, but Mr. Mugnone was aia- 
mant. The house was sold out and | ex- 
plained that it would be possible to pay 
them the next day, but the singers de- 
clined to sing and Mugnone declined to 
conduct, and the money had all to be re- 
turned. It is not true that there was any 
difficulty with the house management. 
The advance sum had already been paid. 

“TI notified all the singers that if they 
would come to my office on Saturday and 
signify the date they wished to sail back 


to Italy, passage would be taken for them 
and money provided for traveling ex 
penses. Not one singer showed up! | 


“Our plans for the future are not 
cided upon. I expect to give ‘Cavalleria’ 
and ‘Pagliacci’ in Brooklyn on Tuesiay 
night of next week, so, although arrange 
ments are changed, the Italian Lyré 
Federation has not gone out of existence. 
The venture at the Lexington cost the 
corporation about $50,000 and they ar 
not willing to put any more money int 
it, but all the personnel that was broug" 


from Italy will be absolutely taker 
care of.” 


dl 





Schumann Heink, Laughing at 
Years, Continues Long Tout 





—" 





(Portrait on Front Page) 


i spite of her sixty years Mme. 
Schumann Heink has made a tour this 
winter that might well have tired out 
a singer of the age of her grandchildren. 
Starting on Oct. 1 in Rochester, N. Y., 
she received a great ovation in Con- 
ventional Hall. Following this, the con- 
tralto sang in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
on Oct. 3; then, after spending two 
weeks without-an open date in the New 
England States, she appeared at the 
Hippodrome in New York on Oct. 17, 
and in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 27. 
From here she continued through the 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 


Indiana. In December, she sang in 
Michigan and Ohio, and returned to 
New York for the holidays. Starting 


South after the holidays, January found 
the contralto as far south as Florida. 


In February, after singing in New VU" 
leans, she toured Arkansas, (k/ahomé 
and Texas. In March she was in (0 
rado, Montana, Kansas and Nebrass4: 
in April, in Minnesota and back in UV" 
and Indiana. On April 6, Mme. 5¢% 
mann Heink appeared in Chicago, 4 
from there went to Marion, Ind.; B)p0” 
Wis.; Sault Ste. Marie; Virgin: 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fa.go and Gram 
Forks follow in rapid succession 00 
way to Vancouver, from where =" 54° 
on the Empress of Asia on Apri! * 

Mme. Schumann Heink’s itinera'y * 
the Orient as it now stands is as ‘0 
First appearance after landing, 3 
Imperial Theater, Tokio. Fron 
the singer visits China, the Ph! 
Straits Settlements, Java, Borneo, > 
and India, returning via Japan, W** 
she sings more performances; ‘©! 


Hawaii and back to America in No" 
ber, 1921. Her first concert in this ©" 
try upon her return will be ‘0° © 
American Legion convention in ha! 
Yity. 
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High Doings When the “Ten Nighters” Dine 


“ifth Annual Reunion, Revue and Dinner of Club Takes Place on Metropolitan Roof—Gatti’s 
Overlooked Novelty, “Love of the Three Poles,” Seen, Heard and Endured—‘Fiora” 
As a Chicago Business Woman—Mary Garden Makes a Swap 











By OSCAR THOMPSON 





(Sketches by Viafora) 


>EACE has been declared between 
f Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Mary 
Garden—at least from the end of the 
son until the beginning of the next. 
it happened at the Ten Nights Club, 
) the Metropolitan House Roof Stage. 
But that wasn’t all! What with a six- 
.ourse dinner, the Psychopathic Psym- 
phony Orkestry and “The Love of Three 
Poles” the end of the operatic war was 
only an incident. 

The Sphynx-like Gatti was there in 
person, seated between Antonio Scotti 
and William J. Henderson. Those who 
got as far as the back page of their pro- 

. grams figured it out 
that this was _ be- 
cause Henderson 
was president and 
Scotti vice-presi- 
dent of the Ten 
Nights Club. Others 
took it for granted 
that Scotti was next 
to Gatti and Gatti 
was “‘next” to Scotti 
because of the 
things Scotti’s dou- 
ble had to say and 
sing about Gatti 

Gatti Attitudinizes in “The Three 

Poles.” Just why 
Morris Gest and Otto H. Kahn were on 
either side of Scotti and Henderson didn’t 
worry the hundred Ten Nighters who 
began their evening at 10:30 looking for 
their place cards, their salad and their 
Volstead lubricants. 

It was the fifth annual reunion, revue 
and dinner of the club, and those present 
were the newspaper reviewers, the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan executive staff, 
and a number of the artists of the com- 
pany, all male. It happened Sunday 
“evening,” April 3. 








The applause started when Maestro 
H. O. Osgood, director of the Psycho- 
pathic Psymphony Orkestry, called upon 
Giuseppe Bamboschek and Giulio Setti 
to play a “colophonium” duet. Scotti 
yelled for Schultz, but the claque leader 
could not be found among the guests. 
Just what a “colophonium” was, most of 
the Ten Nighters had no idea. But they 
saw the conductor and the chorusmaster 
fingering a keyboard while they blew in 
a little tube, and they heard various 
sounds described as the “Rigoletto Quar- 
tet.” Paul Eisler was at the piano, but 
quit that thankless job to handle a 
colophonium himself, whereupon a trio 
resulted, the music being of unknown 
origin, 

The Psychopathic Psymphony Orkes- 
try was called. Attemps to _ identify 
some members of it failed, but no one 
mistook the flautist for somebody else. 
If Beniamino Gigli’s saxophone hadn’t 
been so afflicted with raucedine, Bill 
Guard’s tone might have been heard. As 
tL was, he blew like Pan when it came 
to a solo passage that somehow suggested 
Coq d'Or.” Some persons thought they 


recognized the “Lohengrin” Prelude in 
something played on violins by Bartik, 
Moranzoni, Rothier and Charles Hack- 
ett, but they could not be sure because 
of the sounds made by Albert Wolff on 
the kettle drums and some objections 
which Attorney Seligsberg raised on a 
bass drum. Paul Morris blew cornet 
blasts into Gigli’s ear, which may*have 
accounted for what his saxophone did. 





It is midnight. The curtains of the 
roof stage part for “The Love of Three 
Poles” (or “Find the Other Two”), an- 
nounced as “a novelty Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
overlooked, book and lyrics by Frank 
Warren, music by Harry O. Osgood.” 
This is the Prologue, outside Fiora’s 
Boudoir. Three huge playing cards, all 
Kings, are seen, wearing the faces of 
Gatti, Kahn and Ziegler. Fiora waves 

, her scarf. Avito 
goes thither. There 
are sleighbells 
ringing. This 
alarms Archibaldo, 
who wears a plac- 
ard, “I Am Blind.” 
He recounts some- 
thing of “The 
Polish Jew,” “just 
fifteen years ago 
this nacht,” and 
explains that he 
eye- 
right looking for a favorable notice. 
Manfredo returns and he, Archibaldo 
and Avito decide, in a trio, that the rea- 
son “L’Amore dei Tre Re” won’t do for 
Broadway is because it has no child in it, 
like “Zaza” and “Butterfly.””, When Fiora 
produces one, they all take poison. She 
leaves instructions that the baby be 
named Louise and that on her twenty- 
first birthday she shall be led to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Then Fora, 
too, expires. 

Now Mefistopheles appears before the 
curtain. He sings “I’m a Devil,” words 
and music by Sigmund Spaeth. The 
singing, too, sounds like Spaeth. Again 
the curtains part. It is the Gatti-Faust 
study. There sits Gatti-Faust in the 
habiliments of a septaugenarian. In his 
hands is 2 dodger from which he reads 
the répertoire to the music of Rodolfo’s 
Narrative, evincing distress and despair 
as he chants 


“La Forza del Destino,” 
“Chenier,” “Il Trovatore,” Etc. 


Oh, for a new opera or a possible re- 


e"| 


The Vision of Louise lost his 





vival! Enter Mephisto, with a proposi- 
tion. He will give Gatti a répertoire- 
bracer. There is a back-stage vision of 


a robustious and spectacled maiden: run- 
ning a sewing machine. It is Louise. 
Gatti hesitates until the Devil tells him 
it can be sung by “second” singers. That 
is enough. The bargain is made. The 
Evil One exacts his fee. He is to be per- 
mitted to sing at one of the Sunday night 
concerts. Then he takes twenty years 
from Gatti’s shoulders. The Faust-like 
robes, wig and beard disappear. Gatti 
emerges, his thumbs in the arm holes of 
his vest, one shoulder hunched a bit. It 
was whispered that Fred Warren had 
been watching Gatti for a month to get 
this pose correct. 
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The next curtain reveals the directors’ 
room of the Metropolitan. Otto H. Kahn 
is the first to ar- 
rive. His conversa- 
tion suggests Gil- 
bert Gabriel. He 
isn’t just sure 
which directors’ 
meeting he’s at- 





tending, but he’s 

on a job. ‘ 

‘ =" “Stransky,” e 

¥ 2ew2Z soliloquizes, “isn’t 
HEE Fv getting any  bet- 
w air We ter. I thought 
SSE ig when we let him 
= S grow a beard and 

1 when Dick Ald- 
— rich kissed him 
SS on the cheek he 
Kahn Is All Set would. Anyhow, 


the history of the Philharmonic is the 
history of deficits in America.” 

The full grown Louise, possessing a 
baritone voice like that of Thomas Chal- 
mers, arrives. She falls on Kahn’s neck. 
He asks her if she has heard of the Still- 
man case. “To think,” she says, “that I 
have been twenty years reaching the 
Metropolitan.” 

“That’s about the time it takes any 
good singer to get here,” Kahn replies. 
She says she has had no experience. 
“Then this is the place for you,” he ex- 
claims enthusiastically. 

Kahn shoos Louise behind a screen 
when the other directors, Edward Zeig- 
ler and Gatti, himself, arrive. Ziegler 
brings his sewing and talks like Brock 
Pemberton. There is a fearful noise out- 
side. It is discovered to be a meeting of 
Morris Gest and Henry Ford. The 
répertoire is debated much to Gatti’s 
chagrin. The devil steals Kahn’s thun- 
der by introducing Louise. She has an 
audition. She is signed, even without 
consulting Seligsberg. 

“But where shall I find the French 
artists to support her,” asks Gatti. 

Enter Scarpia, otherwise Scotti, with 
a touch of Agnini. “Why not take my 
whole company and give good opera?” he 
asks. Gatti accepts his conditions and 
Louise is taken as the star, Scotti offer- 
ing to produce any opera any place at 
any time, with or without costumes and 
on or off the key—even in Brooklyn. 

* Kahn surmises that if Gatti has no 
one to sing “Louise,” he isn’t any worse 
off that he was in 1921. 





Between curtains, Scotti, grown to 
about the stature of Charles Hackett, 
and sounding suspiciously like a tenor, 
appears to sing the “Pagliacci” Pro- 
logue. He wears the Chinese costume of 
“L’Oracolo.” He has learned English, 
and announces himself as Tony. Reach- 
ing the melody, “Un nido di memorie,” 
he warbles: 


“One day at Saratoga 
“T heard somebody say, 
“Poor old Scotti!” 


So he turned 
tinues, 


“Chicago, Atlanta, San 
“Francisco, California, 
“Boston, Massachusetts!” 


Recounting his triumphs on the road, 
and ending with a sizzling high A-flat 
defiance of Gatti-Casazza. (Out in the 
audience the real Gatti almost smiled and 
the real Scotti fairly how'ed with 
laughter.) 

The final scene shows Mount-Marty 
Heights, Brooklyn, bearing a striking re- 
semblance to San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
Enter the buxom 
Louise. Chim- 
Fang grunts and 
tries to attract 
her attention with 
a particularly 
large grapefruit. 
He rolls it back 
and forth, ‘L’Ora- 
colo” fashion. 
Louise grabs it. 
Chim-Fang, other- 
wise Scotti, other- 
wise Agnini, tries 
vainly to pick her up, as the real Scotti 
once tried to pick up a plump Musetta in 
the Café Momus scene of “La Bohéme.” 

Finally Louise does the picking up her- 
self and carries Scotti off the stage. A 
composite of Didur and Chamlee, a 
Chinese Julien, with the voice of Greek 





impresario, and con- 





Chim-Fang Rolls a 
Grapefruit 





Evans, tries to peek through a keyhole 
and is hit about nine times in the back 
with a hatchet in the hands of Scotti. 
Making ino impression on the back, Scotti 
flees, roasting the stage management. 
Scotti marshals his company, consisting 
of himself as Lescaut, Marcello, Scarpia, 
Sharpless and Chim-Fang, as Gatti, ac- 
companied by Zaza, arrives in a toga 
and on a chariot for the festal scene of 
“Louise.” The lady of the name-part 
enters and is being hailed in triumph 
when a veiled woman emerges from the 
throng and says she is the mother of 
Louise. Zaza, with features like those 
of Alphonse Eyssautier, surveys the in- 
truder in wide-eyed alarm. 


“But the mother of Lowise died in the 


) 


prologue,” says Gatti. 

“I am the real mother of Louise,” the 
woman says, casting off her veil. “I am 
Mary Garden. She is mine. I have come 
to take her home.” 

“But the mother of Louise was Fiora,” 
says Gatti. 

“I AM Fiora,’ Mary Garden replies. 

“But Fiora is dead,” says Gatti. 

“Yes, on Broadway, but alive and do- 
ing big business in Chicago,’ is the 
rebuff. 

Gatti then offers to trade Audisio for 
Muratore. Also “The Polish Jew” for 
“Edipo Re.” Finally Moranzoni for 
Polacco. This last offer is accepted by 
Miss Garden, who then, after using a 
perfume sprayer “Zaza’’-fashion, gives 
Gatti a new work to produce, “The Dove 
of Peace.” It is then that Gatti accepts 
“Peace,” at least from the end of the 
season to the beginning of the next. 

The program gave George Zorn of 
Morris Gest’s “Afgar’ company the 
credit for the staging. Carl Berger was 
stage manager; Fred Stahl, technical di- 
rector. The list of those in the cast, as 
corrected by Alphonse the next day, 
follows: Armando Agnini, Giovanni 
Bellucci, Prosper Buranelli, Thomas 
Chalmers, Greek Evans, Gilbert Gabriel, 
William Gustafson, Carlo Edwards, 
Charles Hackett, Julius Judels, Brock 
Pemberton, Edward Bernays, Sigmund 
Spaeth and Frank Warren. 





Cuban Pianist to be Heard Here 


A_ protégé of the Cuban Government, 
Enrique Ros, pianist, will make his 
American début next season, opening his 
tour on the Pacific Coast, under the man- 
agement of Kingsbery Foster. Twelve 
years ago, at the age of nine, Ros was 
adjudged winner in a competition held 
by the Cuban Government for tuition in 
the United States. As a very young 
child he had been instructed by his uncle, 
Laureano Fuentes, the Cuban composer- 
pianist, and by his mother. In this coun- 
try his first teacher was the late Rafael 
Joseffy, whose antipathy to child prod- 
igies was overcome only through the 
intervention of Lillian Nordica. Of 
late Mr. Ros has been studying with 
Sigismond Stojowski. 





Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, and Fer- 
nando Guarneri, baritone, were the sing- 
ers at the Sunday evening concert at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, April 3. 
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Dr. Ethel Smyth Discusses British Opera Problem, Ernest Newman, Young Composers 


’ 


Chances—A New London “Library of MSS. Music” 








ONDON, March 26.—Problems simi- 

lar to those which, in the United 
States, the “Musical Alliance” does so 
much toward solving are engaging the 
attention of some of the brightest of 
London’s musical minds. Dr. Ethel 
Smyth’s autobiographical “Streaks of 
Life,” in a chapter entitled “The Opera 
Fiasco,” takes up the question as to why 
an Englishman cannot write a successful 
opera. Her theory is that English opera 
suffers because what she calls “the Ma- 
chine” (the aggregate of activities oper- 
ating in connection with the average Ger- 
man opera house—musicians, copyists, 
librarians, publishers) is lacking, though 
she admits that a “Machine” is anything 
but 100 per cent efficient in action. Her 
remedy makes rehearsing which pro- 
duces perfection, regardless of dates of 
production, the main essential. Ernest 
Newman points out the weakness of her 
argument in the Times. If, on the testi- 
mony of a well-known Berlin publisher, 
“only five per cent of the operas actually 
produced live,” then as the critic says, 
“the community puts forth twenty tons 
of effort for every ton of artistic re- 
sults obtained. Five good operas 
emerge, say, every couple of decades, 
and to get these, ninety-five operas that 
are no good have had the labors of thou- 
sands of conductors, singers, orchestral 
players, publishers, printers, papermak- 
ers, advertising agents, musical critics, 
and heaven knows who else wasted upon 
them. . . .” Mr. Newman’s conclu- 
sion is that “the only way for a composer 
to build up an enduring success for a 
new opera is to make it good enough 
to endure” [which merely begs the ques- 
tion in another way, seeing that all de- 
pends on what is meant, in the case in 
point, by “good”]. Mr. Newman leaves 
the subject with a query: . 
whether the community ought to abol- 
ish the private impresario, and create a 
huge and expensive official machine to 
turn out sack after sack of chaff in the 
hope that here and there a grain of the 
real thing may emerge.” 


“ec 
. 


Do Young English Composers “Spend 
Best Years in Port”? 


Mr. Newman, again writing in the 
Times, admits that some may, with res- 
ervations: “. . . Generally speaking, 
a young man with the real thing in him 
is picked out at once by experts and the 
public. We need not lie awake 0’ 
nights with the fear that all over the 
country there are undiscovered geniuses 
struggling for recognition. In the first 
place, genius is a pretty rare thing; in 
the second, somebody or other is bound 
to discover it pretty soon. Where I 
part company from some of my fel- 
low critics is in regard to their belief 
that we ought to ‘encourage’ number- 
less talents, in the hope that out of them 
a genius or two will some day emerge. 
I hold that these talents will never be 
anything more, and that in fifty years 
they will all be as forgotten as_ the 
crowds of talents competing with Bach, 
Beethoven, Wagner and Verdi; while 
the one or two geniuses who are going 
to survive will give some sure sign of 
genius from the first.” 


Publication in MS. to Aid British Com- 
poser 


Of more direct practical benefit to 
the English composer, perhaps, than the 
considerations. advanced by Dr. Smyth 
and Mr. Newman is the idea of the 
“Robert Goodwin Library of MSS.” 
This venture, in view of the present 
heavy cost of production, which com- 
pels the greater part of orchestra and 
chamber music written by British com- 
posers to remain in manuscript, aims to 
centralize, “for distribution in lieu of 


publication,” the majority of such manu- 
scripts in a library, managed by a busi- 
ness house, and thus provides for a 
method of “publication in manuscript.” 


Robert H. Legge, who discusses the idea 
in the London Telegraph, points out the 
advantages of such a procedure, and de- 
clares it of “vast importance that con- 
cert-givers, who seek novelties, should 
know exactly where they may lay their 
hands on the newest and best, even if 
they be in manuscript. And if com- 
poser, performer and audience come to- 
gether sufficiently often, there may eas- 
ily arise a ‘market’—horrific word !— 
for wares, otherwise works, which in the 
ordinary course of events would possi- 
bly, if not probably, never arise.” 


Novelties Heard at Concerts 


“Bad German music,” runs the dic- 
tum of one London critic anent the first 
English performance of Franz Schrek- 
er’s “Prelude to a Drama,” conducted 
by Sir Henry Wood at a New Queen’s 
Hall orchestra concert. The Times 
opines that “this specimen of Schrek- 
er’s work is likely to persuade people 
that they need not worry much about 
modern German music. It is very bad. 
Commonplace tunes and vulgar rhythms 
are tricked out with every device a big 
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Tactilism Offers Pianist 
Tempting Musical Chances 





T. MARINETTI, the futurist, who 

* has added the “noise-makers” to 
modern musical resources, once more 
comes to the aid of the art in a new 


manifesto. He has discovered “tactilism,” 
for the pianist—and typist. It came to 
him like a flash, it seems, while he was 
bathing in the sea at Antignano. “I 
was nude, in an ocean of supple steel, 
whose respiration was virile and fecund. 
I drank of the ocean’s cup, filled with 
genius to the brim.” He was discovered 
by a young girl who thought he was 
making paper boats. But no, the bene- 
factor of music was designing his new 
“tactile tablets,” meant to build a “bark 
that shall carry the human spirit to un- 
known waters.” It seems that when we 
speak to each other by eye and mouth, 


we do not attain the utmost limits of 
sincerity. Epidermic contact, “local- 
izing the confused phenomena of will 
and thought at different points of the 
body, particularly on the palms of the 
hands,” is what is needed—tactilism! 
“This education is slow, but easy, and 
every healthy body, by means of it, may 
give surprising and precise results.” 
One of the study details of the “higher 
course,” is “to go to bed in the dark and 
learn to distinguish furniture by touch.” 
Marinetti’s discovery, as it affects music, 
holds great possibilities. Tactile pian- 
ists and orchestras will do away with 
any need of electric lighting of concert 
halls, and a tactilely educated audience 
will be able to tell by feeling the sound- 
waves in the darkened auditorium 
whether or no their ears deceive them. 





The Schénbrunn villa of Mme. Schratt, 
the famous Court actress who filled such 
a place in the life of the old emperor 
Francis Joseph, has just been sold by 
her. It was the scene of many musical 
evenings during the life time of the late 
Kaiser, when its salons were filled with 
the famous artists and composers, the 
generals, ministers and courtiers whom 
the uncrowned empress entertained there 
with all the charm of the born Viennese. 





The first attempt at socialization of a 
theater or operatic stage in Vienna is 
represented by the decision of Dr. 
Bernau to allow his actors and singers 
(German Volkstheater and Kammer- 
spiele) a percentage of the recipts of 
his undertakings. 


KiEFF, Marth 30.—In the new issue of 
Ukranian stamps, the likeness of Ma- 
zeppa, the inspiration of Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, adorns the ten grivni one. 


A French musical paper notes that 
the municipal council of Dresden re- 
cently spent a subsidy of 75,000 marks 
for a musical “Easter Week” in that 
city, and adds, bitterly; “Yet Germany 
cannot pay us!” 





In an article on “Lyric Art and the 
Budget,” in which he pleads for a proper 
state subvention for the Opéra, Louis 
Laloy . declares: “The subvention has 
been a regular thing since the first 
empire; it has never become so insuffi- 
cient as during the third republic.” 





We learn with surprise, from a Paris- 
ian musical journal, that “. all 
classes of the Danish population are in- 
terested in music, at times even with a 
sort of frenzy.” A frenzied musical in- 
terest should be productive of strange 
poate if indulged in by an entire popu- 
lation. 








orchestra affords, the sort of thin; 


which we have far too much alr 
among the inferior composers of 
countries, our own included.” 
don Telegraph, also refuses Schreke: 
laurel wreath. “Where the music 
by way of being mysterious, it was 
covered to be merely amiable, an: 
gusts of passion so vividly descri! 
the program notes turned out to b: 
commonly like Teutonic bombast.’ 
The novelty of a recent London 
phony concert was Mr. Collingy 
“Symphonic Poem,” described 
work which had already been perfo 
with success in Petrograd, wher 
composer lived and worked unt 
revolution drove him again to se 
own people. It was clear from t! 
ginning that Mr. Collingwood ha 
modern orchestral technique at hi 
ger’s end,” and the work is praix 
youthful energy and buoyancy, an. 
warmly received by the audience. 
recitals, too, have been producti 
new music. Mr. Huberman (with 
Frenkel at the piano) has played : 
violin sonata by A. Tansman, a wo 
many striking ideas “and few « 
tions,” imaginative and energetic, a 
“Poéme légendaire” which is said 
“light music, though possibly its 
poser did not think it so.” Ethel | 
the young American soprano, wh 
her first appearance gave a concert 
was wholly delightful, in its way,” 
a “Carnaval” song by Camille Erla 
curiously scored for piano accom 
ment with orchestra obbligato, 


The | 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S WEEKLY} 


Musical M inds Focus on Needs of British Composer 


tS 


“caused the public to rise in their « 1p 


erness to hear the singer—possib!, 
the song—again.” That all the |. 


critics are not agreed in their estin 


of Mr. Copeland’s piano transcripti: 


of “L’Aprés—midi d’un faune,” despit 


censures already adduced, is prov: 
the Times’ statement that it “is 
fully made, and was beautifull: 
ecuted.” Chorally important was 
first English performance of 5S 
Rachmaninoff’s “The 


pool, at a concert of the Liverpoo! 


harmonic Society, conducted by 


Henry Wood. The work is calle 


Bells,” in Li 


symphonic poem in four movements, or 
a symphony of bells in four moods, th 


voices having an important 
each, though rather by way of 
mentary than as principals.” The 
singers in the performance were | 
Vane, Arthur Jordan and Norman 
liams, the latter’s powerful voic 
most effective in combination 
chorus. The chorus sang with 


< 


with t 


fidence and the work was well rece\s 


It was preceded on the prograi 
Frank Bridge’s “A Prayer,” for 
and orchestra, a short, intimate 
which made a strong impression 


place ir 


Wil- 


London Sir Charles Stanford’s “At the 


Abbey Gate,” performed by the 
Choral Society at Albert Hall not 


lang 
) 


since, leads one critic to remark (4! 
“we could not feel that the music 


enough emotion behind it to do fu 
tice to the touching little poem 
lowance must be made for the cond t 
under which the work was give! 


unimaginative singing of the chorus, © 


impossibility of properly hearin: 


orchestra. The solo singing by |’ 


ett Greene was perfect in its my*'! al 


fervor, and he and the compose! 
conducted, were very warmly 1 
by the large audience.” 


Zandonai’s **Giulietta”’ 





Not Based on Avon Bard's 





N a recent interview in the ( 
del Teatro, Riccardo Zandon: 
cusses his new opera, “Giuli 


Romeo.” He says: “My librettist, \'"""? 


Rossato, has disregarded the ~ 

tragedy, and drawn his inspiratio! 
the Italian novelists, the songs, ! 
fragments and annals of the 

Hardly any or very little of 

speare’s immortal drama has fou 
way into the book of my ‘Giuliett« 
of course, the two fundamental! 

tions’—the baleony scene and th 
scene . . . My personages 4 
in number; Giulietta, Romeo, Te? 
a jester; Brother Lorenzo, the 

the mother, Giulietta’s nurse, © 
them utter a sound, and the thr 
(the last is divided by a sympho! 
termezzo) hasten passionately 
conclusion.” 
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Widor meet.” Antoine Banés is not so 
enthusiastic: “‘Antar’ is the opaque 
synthesis of an obstinate labor. . ; 
An incomparable technical skill has 
merged a number of divers elements, 
and one cannot help but admire the per- 


merung, are signalized.” Banés himself 
however, declares: “In this work ; 
there are two acts of impressive beauty, 
the whole third and, in part, the fourth. 
Here the composer’s defects almost be- 
come virtues . the accumulation 








P 


Yr 


RIS, March 28.—The greatest event 


ecent date at the Opéra has been 


rremiere of Gabriel Dupont’s “An- 


ta iuX, 


pur 
cal 
govt 


| 


a heroic tale in four acts and five 


Collet declares 
the first 


which Henri 
since ‘Carmen,’ 


y human as well as purely musi- 
vork to be mounted in one of the 
nment-subventioned 
not wish to offend the memory of 
Massenet,” 


theaters. I 


continues the critic, “nor 


make Gustave Charpentier discontented. 
Yet ‘Manon’ and ‘Louise’ do not respond 
as does ‘Carmen’ to Nietzche’s wish, for 
4 music that is cruel, delicate, full of 
fatalism, yet remaining popular in char- 
acter in spite of this—its subtleties be- 
ing racial—a music rich, exact, con- 


structive, 
music whose tragic 


completing; a 
color is secured 


organizing, 


to the preferences of the public. . . . 
I ask any musician, is there not far 
more music in ‘Antar’ than in some 
work chiselled by the distinguished ama- 
teurs who call upon Debussy, Vincent 
d’Indy or Honegger? The reason is clear. 
Dupont had learned from his teacher 
Widor the science of music. Yet it is 
in his music rather than in his technique 
that Dupont is individual. One may 
find in ‘Antar’ certain harmonic suc- 
cessions which recall ‘Pelléas’; exotic 
scales and rhythms . so perfectly 
assimilated that their individual lyri- 
cism becomes our own. There are 
in ‘Antar’ the preliminary signs of the 
polytony of to-day, the shifts of the 
upper or lower pedal over which pass 
those sequences of chords and melodic 
lines creating distinct planes, a_hori- 
zontalism in several dimensions. Com- 
pare certain pages of ‘Antar’ with cer- 
tain variations of Honegger’s ‘Toccata’ 


fected art of a musician who is far more 
the skillful workman than he is the in- 
spired singer. . Gabriel Dupont im- 
presses me as a goldsmith who has ex- 
erted himself to crowd a number of 
jewels into a casket intended to hold 
but one. With much exertion he has 
accomplished his task, but pressed 
against each other the crowded gems 
conceal their individual beauties and 
produce an impression of incoherent 
mingling without spontaneous charm.” 
Collet lays stress on Antar’s first recita- 
tive, which he compares with Don José’s 
“La fleur que tu m’avais jeté” in “Car- 
men”; Selma’s “Arabian Song,” the “ex- 
quisite vocal quartet of the finale of 
Act One”; as well as on the duo of the 
lovers, Antar and Abla, and the ballets, 
“veritable rhythmic orgies, celebrating 
their wedding,” in the second act. In 
the third act, an orchestral Nocturne, 
and the hero’s funeral oration, “an or- 


of orchestral tonal masses gives an il- 
lusion of power, and soon become in- 
tensely moving.” 

Brilliant stage décors, and admirable 
interpreters did their part in making 
the work a success. M. Franz was a 
superb Antar, Mlle. Fanny Heldy a de- 
lightful Alba; M. Rouard a Cheyoub 
worthy of Kurneva, M. Delmas a con- 
descending Malek; while MM. Note and 
Rambaud sang the parts of Amarat and 
Zobeir respectively with vigor and ex- 
pression, and the voices of Mmes. 
Courso, Laute-Brun and Laval evoked 
all Arabia felix. Camille Chévillard 
conducted the orchestra and was re- 
called, at the end of the last act, to- 
gether with the artists whom he had di- 
rected. The warm and frequent plaud- 
its of the audience established the suc- 
cess of the score beyond doubt, and there 
may be truth in Collet’s opinion that 
“The music of ‘Antar’ leads us back to 


chestral page which compares with the 


without grimaces, without counterfeits, sf P 
funeral march from the Gétterdim- 


without the deceits of the grand style; 
a music which has the quality of the 
torrid lands; their dry air and its clar- 
itv; a music of meridional emotion, 
quivering, ardent. . . . In this re- 
spect the musie of ‘Carmen’ and that of 
‘Antar’ resemble each other.” 

“Antar’” was Gabriel Dupont’s last 
work, and the one into which the com- 
poser put the best part of himself. In 
a manner it epitomizes the poignant 
history of his life, for Gabriel Dupont, 


nature, to health, to youth, and, as 


and you will see how these disciples of Nietzsche says, to virtue! . 





tenor Angelo Bisagni as Romuntcho 
sang with admirable competency. The 
same may be said of Mme. Della Gor- 
gona, Dolores; the baritone Francesco 
Novelli, Zio Ignacio, and other members 
of the cast; while the conductor, Angelo 
Ferrari, also came in for his share of 
the approval of the audience. To sum 
up, in the words of the critic: “. 


““Ramuntcho”’ 
Loti’s Basque Tale 


Music of Donaudy’s 
Not Equal to 


27.—Stefano Do- 
completed 





ILAN, March 
naudy’s “Ramuntcho,” 


there is not an accent which affirms, not 
a tone which establishes the love which 
makes him tremble. Art refuses to re- 


‘like ‘Antar,’ was the poet hero of a in 1916, was given its premiére at the veal the souls of the characters, and As to Donaudy’s opera, if it does not 
fair dream of love and of spiritual joy Dal Verme Theater here some ten days Donaudy’s “Ramuntcho” is relegated to offend, neither does it conquer our 
when he was stricken down by death in ago. Loti’s celebrated novel of Basque the more modest sphere of an opera _ hearts.” 

the plenitude of intellectual power.” jife has supplied the story, a sad one. with musical illustrations. It was well [The absence of “musical phrases 


which clarify, which exalt,” of which 
G. C. complains, does not apply to Do- 
naudy’s recent lovely songs in fourteenth 
century style, notably the moving “O 
del mio.”—Ed. ] 


enough received: there were two cur- 
tain-calls after the first act, three after 
the second and third, four after the 
fourth, in which the composer shared. 
Mme. Hina Spani as Graziosa, and the 


Charles Tenroec recalls a day toward the 
end of July, 1914, when Dupont emerged 
from the Opéra, breathing hard, the 
rehearsal he had just conducted having 
exhausted him: “I want to see my ‘An- 
tar’ on the stage,” he sighed, “for I 
have truly put my utmost sincerity, 
energy and passion into it. . Will I 
be reproached with its orientalism, which 
| meant to be discreet, but which, nev- 
ertheless, seems to envelop the whole 
landscape? . What will you have, 








Varied Music Notes from Here, 
There and Everywhere in Europe 





I can only write from the heart; 


who would gainsay me my sincerity? RUSSELS, March 22.—Patrons of KONIGSBERG, March 30.—The town 
| only wish to live for my work and I the Brussels popular concerts re- Council has voted the sum of 300,000 
” “s 


hope 


A few days after he had made these 


cently decided, by 1600 votes against 


marks for the reintroduction of grand 
opera at the municipal theater, with the 


confidences to Tenroc, tuberculosis had 568, to include Wagner in their pro- proviso that the state furnish a part of 
laid hold of the gifted musician, he went grams. the amount. 

to his eternal rest, and “Antar” slept 1 Cog: 

for seven years. BERLIN, March 28.—Mozart’s “Cos Maprip, March 24.—The latest score 


er’s 


The Story of “Antar” 


_ The romance of “Antar” which dates 
irom the seventh century B. C., is an 
Arab heroic poem of the type of Hom- 
“Thad.” 


As Lamartine describes 


him, Antar was a Negro slave who con- 


] 


plolts 


tress 


| 


(uered his liberty by means of his ex- 
and virtues, and obtained his mis- 


bla through sheer force of love 





fan tutte” had a great success at the 
Staatsoper here, with Leo Blech as con- 
ductor, Mmes. v. Katopol (Fiordilaji), 
Heckmann-Bettendorf (Dorabella) and 
Vera Schwarz (Despina), Kirchner 
(Ferrando) and Ziegler (Giuglielmo), 
in the leading réles. A feature of the 
production was the clever stage-picture 


of the prolific composer Vives, the 
“Parque de Sevilla’”’ has been successful- 
ly produced here at the Apollo Theater. 


RoME, March 22.—Alberto Gasco’s 
new poem for strings, “Venere dor- 
mente,” was recently presented, together 
with other works, by the new string 
quartet made up of MM. Bellezza, 
Righetti, Matteucci and Zocaroli, at a 


and heroism. M. Chekri-Ganem, the of a small, raised theater in Renaissance concert of the society “Arte Moderna 
Syrian poet, originally wrote his epic Stefano Donaudy, Composer of the style, in keeping with the spirit of the  [taliana. 
le rg Bape agen gg 2 aot Opera “Ramutcho” time when it was written, 1790, when HAMBURG, March 30.—A great success 
later he remodelled it for the lyric Ramuntcho, a fine young fellow, a con- “Mesmerism was actually ridiculed in Yin te eae (“The 
drama, and thus it has passed into the ¢yabandista, whose heart aspires love for operetta in Vienna.” dre al Bell”). at its first pie MM 
“ag | , a oe wory adventure with the air of the Pyrenees, VIENNA, March 29.—The Polish Em-_ in 1916, was given its premiére at the 
- daughter of the Emir Malek. As a re. has a mother, Franchita, a Magdalen, bassy in Vienna is planning a great sym- Bellcaster, Mme. Rénnau as Rauten- 
ward for his patriotic exertions the emir whose love for her son, conceived in sin, Phonic concert here in order to mark delein and Washmann as the Minister 
has promised his child to his savior. is the fvi fl f her fife, Poland’s entry into the world as a self- were excellent, and Bruno Ziller’s work 
But he hesitates. i fl d by the E rm — i peers. see . * determining musical nation. Works by- as a conductor worthy of praise. The 
s Amarat aa oe ~ stand 7. r. ctf Graziosa, the boy’s sweetheart, has also Noskowski, Stopowski (a pupil of Mas- composer, who was present, was much 
he will ae po hy sigan galls a mother whose tg be ol al senet and Délibes), Karlowicz (with applauded. 
shepherd ; forgive Ramuntcho his tarnished name. : ‘ expecta- , a 
hepherd unless the latter can bring ~ whens great musical BOpes BAG exp WEIMAR, March 29.—An unkind criti- 


him Ophir, the steed with shoes of gold, 


Ramuntcho leaves to serve his term in 


tions were buried when he was killed by 


cism might be mentioned in connection 


and } , - : the army, and on his return finds his in the Tatra Mountains r 
ool ° of the Persian Ra! mother She, and Graziosa about to ae oo pcp By > do toward ne)» with the production of Franz Schreker’s 
sehen ee bon apr shape a eg ys take the veil, and ready to renounce her ard Strauss,” the distinguished pianist “Die Gezeichneten” at the National 
h Vears io au “7 after a “page a chance for earthly felicity. Ramuntcho and composer now in the United States, Theater here. Dr. Otto Reuter records 
7 who has lost Ablee love and hand Chters the convent in disguise and tries will be given. The conductor will be bitterly, that “. . . Rudolf Gmir 
ie Abla’s love and hand, t, carry off his sweetheart; but fmil Mlynarski, the friend of Leopold Played the part of the Duke to perfec- 
es Mii emor all He ee Zobeir (raziosa’s heart breaks rather than give Auer; and director of the Warsaw Phil- tion—he has been incapable of singing it 
: in the dcovet ee with a poisoned arrow it. consent to become untrue to the vows yarmonic. for a long, long time! 
vee “esert mountains, and Antar dies he has taken . . 
eee nobly, as he has lived, render- ~ Donaudy’s music does not seem to ANTWERP, March 28.—A, committee AMSTERDAM, March 28.—This city 
wih», Soul as a sacrifice, promising  jaracterize with sufficient clearness this for the diffusion of the works of Peter allows its Concertgebouw, the leading 
be h ‘ast breath, to protect his own, )ictuye of Basque manners and customs Benoit, the late eminent Flemish com- symphonic hall, an annual a 7 
% ng or dead. in the open air. Much of the music poser, active in this city, has already 60,000 prea, SRS assigns af ag pe Rte: ¢ 
Music of “Antar” and Its Outstanding 2PPears to be insignificant. Says G.C.: collected 30,000 francs of a total fund of sidy of 10,000 florins to its Nationa 
= : - “As to the ‘moments of passion, the 50,000. This will serve, in first instance, Opera. 
Pages absence of musical phrases which to publish his Concerto for piano and 
Ac ng to Collet, “Gabriel Du- clarify, which exalt, which stir, surely orchestra, and his three folk-cantatas,” The Teuton singer, Max Krauss, in 


isi¢ equals the poem in its min- 
heroic fantasy, poetic passion 
‘© sadness. . It is lyricism 
. direct, making no concessions 


does not serve the needs of the drama. 
In Ramuntcho’s anxiety when he ques- 
tions his mother as to what has hap- 
pened to Graziosa during his absence, 


Kunstroem,” “De Wereld 
The 
with 


“Vlaandrens 
in,” and the “Cantate Conscience.” 
last-mentioned will be provided 
French and English text, 


some recent reminiscences of a tour of 
Spain, mentions the numerous street mu- 
sicians of Madrid, men, women and chil- 
dren, blind beggars who play the guitar. 
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GODOWSKY’S TEACHING PRINCIPLES| 
and YOU! 


Piano Teachers and Students— 








—Ilf you would like to attend a course under one of America’s 
leading exponents of Leopold Godowsky’s Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons— 


—If you believe you can profit by learning the teaching prin- 
ciples of the world’s greatest living pianist and teacher— 


You are authorized to use this sheet as your official invitation 
to attend one of the following 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSES--FREE_ |} 


: 
Send the attached coupon today. This is the Fifth Summer that the Art Publication Society 
has given Normal Courses for piano teachers. Over | ,000 teachers attended last Summer’s free 
Normals. Be sure that you get your application in before classes are filled! Classes must neces- 
sarily be limited to the number that can be taught efficiently, and applications will be filed in the 


order of their receipt. 


SCHEDULE OF 1921 FREE NORMAL COURSES 


GROUP I 


Group | is open to all serious piano teachers and students whether enrolled with the Art Pub- 
lication Society or not. The instruction and use of the necessary text material is absolutely free. 


Location of Normal Courses Directors of Normal Courses Date of Normal Courses 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Hugo Sederberg 

Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley June 28 to July 16 

Urs. Mary MacClure O’Hara 

Temple University ; 

Philadelphia, Pa. LeRoy B. Campbell July 5 to July 21 
Drake University 

Des Moines, Ia. E. L. McFadden July 5 to July 23 

‘GROUP II 


Group II is open to those who have passed the Elementary and Intermediate Grades of the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons with the Examining Board of the Society. 


Cornell University Arthur Edward Johnstone 
Ithaca, N. Y. | Rober Braun July 2 to August 12 
Lewis G. Thomas 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. Alexander Henneman July 4 to August 11 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 
Milwaukee, Wis. Frank Olin Thompson July 5 to July 23 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR CATHOLIC SISTERS 
St. Martin’s Parish Hall 
Louisville, Ky. E. L. McFadden July 26 to August 15 


REGISTRATION COUPON 


Art Publication Society, 
4517 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Please register me as an applicant for membership in the Free Normal ‘ 


to be given on the Progressive Series at 
OTS Pe ee ey ee ere Te ee ee Tt eee 


ee ee eee eee eee ere er er red ee id os oe 





nt SC SS SU ao ee re oe ae Coie Joa een e oe 0° 
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Prihoda Fulfils Return Engagement in 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, April 9.—Vasa Prihoda, the 
Violinist, who made a distinct impression 
here a few weeks ago, played a return 
engagement at the Studebaker Theater, 
April 3. A great part of his program 
consisted of show pieces, the Paganini 
Concerto in D and the St. Lubin ar- 
rangement of the sextet from ‘“Lucia”’ 
being featured. It was not the most 
musicianly program, but it served to 
demonstrate that Prihoda is a skillful 
violinist, sensitive in his art and with 
any amount of temperament. 
E. C. M. 











































Breathing Method of 
Ur. Lankow Captures 
Interest of W. J. Bryan 


3 





Clarence Eidam Well Received in Chicago 
Recital 


CuHIcAGo, April 1.—Clarence Eidam, a 
pianist of established reputation in Chi- 
cago, gave a piano recital at Kimball 
Hall last night. It covered much ar- 
tistic ground; including the Bach-Liszt 
G -Minor Fantaisie and Fugue, the 
Beethoven E Major Sonata Op. 109, a 
group by Schubert, both original and in 
the Liszt transscription for the elder 
side, and for the more modern works, 
Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and Variations 








in Bauer’s’ transcription, Albeniz’s 
“Fete Dieu a Seville,” Griffes’s “The 


White Peacock” and shorter works by 
Rachmaninoff, Arensky and Saint-Saéns. 
Mr. Eidam played brilliantly, thought- 
fully and emotionally, with fine imaginar 
tion for the Griffes number and a dash- 
ing sweep in Saint-Saéns’s “Etude en 
Forme de Valse.” His audience, of large 
proportions, applauded him warmly. 


From a Snapshot Made in Miami, Fla. 
Left to Right: Mrs. S. Ernest Philpitt, 
Edward Lankow, William Jennings 
Bryan and S. Ernest Philpitt 


2eports from Miami, Fla., indicate that 
there is no political significance in the 





fact that Edward Lankow, the bass, had E. C. M. 
his picture taken recently in company 

with William Jenings Bryan. Mr. Miss Schafmeister Arranges Special 
Lankow has been spending some time Sods ot Chak 


at Miami and with Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Ernest Philpitt had an enjoyable meet- 
ing with the prominent member of the 
Democratic party. Mr. Bryan became 
deeply interested in Mr. Lankow’s 
method of breathing and especially re- 
quested the singer to send him a copy 
of his book on the subject. 

Another prominent person who has 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y., April 6.— 
At All Saints’ Church, with which Helen 
Louise Schafmeister, known as pianist 
and coach, is connected as organist and 
choir director, the Palm Sunday serv- 
ices had a special feature in the singing 
of Paul Hunt, bass, who was heard in 
Fauré’s “The Palms.” The choir, which 


recently become interested in Mr. is made up of girls from Miss Don’s 
Lankow’s breathing method is Mary School, also gave special numbers. On 
Garden, who, while she was in New’ Easter Sunday, Benjamin Gordon, tenor, 


of New York, who is coaching with Miss 


York, had a long interview with Mr. 
Schafmeister, sang Gronier’s “Hosanna.” 


Lankow on the subject. 


Unsettled Conditions 
Force Cancellation of 
Karle’s English Tour 





Theo Karle, American Tenor 


Owing to the unsettled condition of 
affairs in Europe, Theo Karle has can- 
celled his tour of England. The tenor 
was to have made the first of several ap- 
pearances there under the auspices of 
William Boosey on May 20. His man- 
ager, Kingsbery Foster, has announced 
that Mr. Karle will remain in this coun- 
try, where he will open his season with 
the first of twenty engagements in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, and in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Utah and Colorado, 
on Sept. 15. In November he will be 
in Texas, and later will visit Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Iowa. The period from Dec. 
20 to Jan. 1 he will give up to the mak- 
ing of records for the Brunswick Phono- 
graph Company. Then, after a _ brief 
vacation, he will fill twenty engagements 
in New England, under the management 
of K. M. White of Boston. An extensive 
tour of Australia and New Zealand has 
already been arranged for the summer 
of 1922. 


Recital Closes Cornell Series 


at Ithaca 


ITHACA, N. Y., April 9.—The series of 
recitals given by Cornell University was 
brought to a close by the appearance of 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano, assisted by Wil- 
liam Tyroler, pianist, in Bailey Hall on 
March 81. The series proved very popu- 
lar this season, all the seats being sold 
several weeks before the opening concert 
last November. This was Miss Pon- 
selle’s first visit and her singing aroused 
much enthusiasm. 


Ponselle 





Company Organized for Summer Opera 
in Boston 


Boston, April 2.—Bostonians will be 
treated to a season of light opera by the 
Boston Opera Company at the Copley 
Theater, starting Monday evening, May 
28. According to the plans of the man- 
aging director, Edward M. Beck, for- 
merly director of the Boston English 
Grand Opera Company which recently 
enjoyed a successful season at the Ar- 
lington Theater, only the best of the light 
operas will be presented. No grand 
operas will be given. The first produc- 
tion will be Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Rud- 
digore,” to be followed by others of their 
works. Other works, such as “Robin 
Hood,” will also be presented. It is the 
intention of the management to give each 
opera for two weeks, and to adhere to a 
policy of popular prices. H. L. 


Applaud Althouse in Little Rock 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., April 1.—Charac- 
teristic clarity of diction was in large 
measure responsible for the success of 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, in his recital at the Central 
High School. While artistic serious- 
ness was evidenced by his delivery of 
his opening group of French songs and 
the “Celeste Aida” aria, the concluding 
two sections of songs in English were 
the most sincerely enjoyed. In the mid- 
dle of the program, Mr. Althouse yielded 
the center of the stage to his accom- 
panist, Rudolph Gruen, for a group of 
solo numbers, which were ably per- 
formed. 








At the conclusion of the most success- 
ful season of her career, Olga Samaroff 
has just signed a three-year contract 
with the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. 








| 








| ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO FIFTY 





i Owing to our absolute inability to secure enough thoroly 
trained young Americans for the casts and ensembles of 
our All-American operatic productions, the establishing 


of this school has been made a positive necessity. 


| 


THE DUNBAR AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


RALPH DUNBAR, General Director 


Special Summer Term of Eight Weeks 


June 15 to Aug. 15 


| DEPARTMENT SUPERVISORS 


Singinge——-CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 
Acting—HAMILTON COLEMAN 
Dancing—LIBUSHKA BARTUSEK 


For Professionals, semi-professionals and exceptionally talented amateurs 


OPERA COMPANIES FOR NEXT SEASON: 


“CARMEN” Transcontinental tour. 
“ROBIN HOOD” (Western) Pacific coast and inter- 


mountain tour. 


“ROBIN HOOD” (Eastern) Atlantic states. 
| “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL” Central states. 
'CHICAGO ENGLISH OPERA CO., Repertoire, Trans- 


continental tour. 


\ddress: RALPH DUNBAR PRODUCTIONS, 1537 E. 53rd Street, Chicago 
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The Contralto the Whole Country Is Clamoring to Hear 


| JEANNE GORDON 


Leading Contralto Metropolitan Opera Company > 




















An Enviable Record 
Unequaled in Musical History 


1919: Unknown to Musical World 


1920: Foremost Contralto Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


1921: Entire Concert Season Booked Solid 


First Transcontinental Tour 
Fall 1921 --- Spring 1922 


Few Remaining Spring Dates 
Available 





© Lumi: 


The management of Miss Gordon takes this means of expressing its regret to the many 
applicants who were disappointed in securing her services for next fall. This is due 
to the fact that the demand was so great that it far exceeded the time Miss Gordon 


has available from her Metropolitan appearances in opera. 





Exclusive Management 


UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU, INC. 


RALPH J. MacFADYEN, Manager 
54 West 50th Street New York City 
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eECITAL BY FRANKLIN RIKER 





or Features Two Groups of English 
Songs on Aeolian Hall Program 


iW 


recital of an unconventional nature 
given by Franklin Riker, tenor, in 
‘an Hall on Tuesday evening, April 
en the program included two groups 
English songs instead of the time- 
red single group. Three songs by 
‘iocDowell, “Long Ago, Sweetheart 
vine”? “The Swan Bent Low” and “A 
\lod Sings Light,” Hageman’s “Happi- 
no-s. “Iris,” by Harriet Ware and La 
rorge’s “Song of the Open,” comprised 
the frst group in English, with numbers 
» G. S. White, H. O. Osgood, Lily 
civickland and two by the singer him- 
<o|{, made up the other. The singer’s 
risp diction and straightforward man- 
ner of presenting his songs made his 
neing of these highly enjoyable. The 
MacDowell songs were especially well 
~The opening group was made up of 
sones in Italian and French and there 
was also one in German, languages in 
which Mr. Riker seemed to be much at 
home. He possesses a voice of good 
range, unusually well produced, which 
he uses to especially good effect when 
singing mezzo-voce. His interpreta- 
tions, while conceived along conventional 
lines, showed intelligence and good 
taste. Masterly accompaniments were 
provided by Richard Hageman. 





Douglas Stanbury Under International 
Concert Direction 


Douglas Stanbury, the young Cana- 
dian baritone, will concertize next sea- 
son under the management of the Inter- 
national Concert Direction, Inc., Milton 
Diamond, director. 





Kitty Beale, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, will give a recital in Aeolian 


Hall the afternoon of April 18. 


BROADEN SCOPE OF GOLDMAN CONCERTS 





Band Will Give 42 Concerts on 
Columbia Green—Char- 
acter of Programs 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of 
the Goldman Concert Band, has com- 
pleted the programs for the season of 


summer concerts at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The season begins June 6. 
There will be forty-two concerts on 
the Columbia Green, and the schedule 
calls for the following programs: 
Twenty-one miscellaneous, three Wag- 
ner, one Wagner-Tchaikovsky, one pro- 
gram of Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, one Beethoven 
program, one Schubert, one Russian, 
one French, one grand opera, one comic 
opera, two All-American, five request 
programs, and one program of popular 
music. In addition to these, there will 


be fifteen concerts in the city parks and 
three in the hospitals. The programs 
will include the music of all the mas- 
ters including Richard Strauss, Debussy 
and other composers whose works have 
never before been performed at these 
concerts. 

The band has been slightly increased 
and will include a harpist this season. 
Three soloists will alternate through- 
out the twelve weeks. They are Helen 
Stover, soprano; Frieda Klink, con- 
tralto; Ernest S. Williams, cornetist. 

Among the guest conductors who will 
appear will be Percy Grainger, who will 
conduct two of his compositions on June 
17. Edwin Franko Goldman has writ- 
ten four new works which will have 
their first performance early in the sea- 
son. 

Besides an increased number of 
benches which will be provided, the Uni- 
versity has purchased 1000 additional 
new chairs. 





HOLD CONTEST IN BOSTON 





Young Massachusetts Artists Compete 
for State Awards—Winners to 
Seek National Honors 


Boston, April 2.—The Massachu- 
setts contest of aspirants for the prizes 
offered by the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs was held last Saturday 
in Steinert Hall. The competition in 
piano, violin, male and female voice 
lasted the entire day. ; 

The winners were: Howard Goding of 
Dedham at the piano; Mary Cooper of 
Cambridge, violin; Jane Sears of Brook- 
line, soprano, and Stetson Humphrey of 
Lexington, baritone. Mr. Goding is a 
pupil of George Proctor, Miss Cooper 
of Lillian Shattuck, Miss Sears of Anne 


THE LAND OF 
EDVARD GRIEG 





Operatic 

Coloratura 

Arias in 
Italian and French 











| oy 


Sends to 


America 


the 


Lyric Coloratura 


Soprano 


Inga 


LIEVN 


Repertoire: 





GRIEG in 
the original 
Norwegian 


FOR FEDERATION PRIZES 


W. Whittredge and Mr. Humphrey of 
Mr. Jacobsen of New York. 

The success of the contest was mainly 
due to the admirable direction of Mrs. 
Mary G. Reed of Huntington Chambers. 
The judges were Pierre Monteux, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony; Mrs. H. 
H. A, Beach, the composer, and Philip 
Hale, music critic of the Boston Herald, 
for the piano; Richard Burgin, concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony; Agide 
Jacchia, conductor and director of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, and Dan- 
iel Kuntz, a retired member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, for the violin; Mme. Hud- 
son Alexander, teacher and soloist of 
this city; Dr. Archibald Davison, director 
of the Harvard Glee Club, and Alice 
Hutchinson, voice teacher of this city, 
for the voice. W. J. P. 








Modern Scan- 
dinavian songs by 
Sibelius, Palmgren, 

Peterson-Berger, 
Lie, Sinding, ete. 














Exclusive Management: 


J. H. ALBERT MUSICAL BUREAU, 55 LIBERTY ST., N.Y.C. 





. ROCHESTER HEARS MORINI 
Young Violinist Gives Recital Before 
Woinen’s Club—Club Program 


ROCHESTER, April 10.—An extraordi- 
narily fine concert was given April 1 at 
Convention Hall by Erika Morini, vio- 
linist, who was brought here by the Busi- 
ness Women’s Club. Although her pro- 
gram was composed mainly of well- 
known numbers, Miss Morini veritably 
ereated them anew, and the audience 
gave the young artist a splendid ovation. 
Alice Morini was at the piano. 

About 4000 public school pupils, it is 
expected, will enroll in the music mem- 
ory contest which began this week and 
which will wind up with a final contest 
at Convention Hall in May. More than 
300 phonographs have been loaned to 
pupils by one of the piano companies 
of the city. — 

The plans for the convention of the 
New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs are rapidly nearing completion 
under the combined efforts of the ex- 
ecutive board of the State Federation 
and the committee ‘of the Rochester 
Tuesday Musicale, the dates being May 
10, 11 and 12. 

An attractive program was given by 
members of the Tuesday Musicale at the 
Hotel Seneca ballroom on March 29. 
Among those taking part were Jessica 
Requa Cole, contralto, accompanied by 
Lorimer Eshlemann; Elizabeth Ballou 
Parks, soprano, accompanied by Mary 
Ertz Will; Lucille Davis, soprano, ac- 
companied by Laura Wilbur Remington 
and Marie Dean, pianist. The program, 
largely Scandinavian in character, was 
much enjoyed by a large audience. 

M. E. W. 





Fanning to Spend Summer on Pacific 
Coast 


On account of the active season which 
he has had here since his return from 
Europe last fall, Cecil Fanning has de- 
cided to remain in America. Last year 
the baritone went abroad, intending to 
give six recitals in London and have the 
balance of the summer for recreation, 
but his success with the British public 
was so great that he gave upward of 
forty concerts’in all, and thereby re- 
duced his vacation period to a fortnight. 
He had planned to return to England in 
June for a second season, but since he 
is already booked on this side beginning 
Oct. 6 in Buffalo, he has concluded that 
a summer completely devoted to rest 
will be more beneficial. H. B. Turpin; 
the accompanist, and Mrs. Turpin, are 
taking a house in Victoria, B. C., for 
the summer, and Mr. Fanning and his 
sister will be their guests during July 
and August. 





Sol Alberti Adds to Season’s Engage- 
ments 


Sol Alberti, the New York pianist and 
coach, has made many appearances this 
season. He was heard with the Am- 
pico, at the reception tendered to Mo- 
zelle Bennett, the Cincinnati violinist, in 
the Knabe rooms on the evening of March 
30. Another recent engagement was 
with Renato Zanelli, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in Camden, N. J., on 
the evening of March 81. Earlier-,in 
the same week and on April 3 Mr. Al- 
berti played for Raoul Vidas, violinist, 
who appeared in joint recital with Rosa 


' Ponselle in Boston and Providence re- 


spectively. 





Activities of Virginia Rea 


Virginia Rea is having an active sea- 
son. After a successful Western tour, 
she appeared in Boston the latter part 
of February and early in March sang in 
Providence, R. I.; Burlington, Vt., and 
Woonsocket, R. I. Then a very brief 
rest in her New York home before pack- 
ing off for the West again. Miss Rea 
has become a favorite with Western 
audiences. On April 1 she gave her 
second concert of the season in Brook- 
ings, S. D., after which she proceeds to 
the Northwest and will fill engagements 
in Minot, N. D.; Salem, Ore.; Ashland, 
Ore.; Yakima, Wash., and Seattle, Wash. 





Zerola Under Haensel & Jones Direction 


Nicola Zerola, dramatic tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
added to the list of artists under the 
direction of Haensel & Jones. This is by 
special arrangement with William 
Thorner. It has been planned to present 
Mr. Zerola extensively in concert next 
season. 

Olive Nevin was the assisting soloist 
with Gordon Balch Nevin at an organ 
recital given recently in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Johnstown, Pa. 
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cently made her American debut 


in New York, the audience 
immediately realized that here 
was an artist of the first rank. 
The next step was to become a 


Victor artist. 
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“Art in America Today Is Petty Commerce” 


<, Avers Georges Barrére, Chastising Businesslike Conservatories — What a National Con- 


servatory Might Mean for America 





Change of Soul an Essential Need 


UAE TM 








SirIHAT a national conservatory would 
i not be perfect is no argument 
nst it. On the contrary, it might 
unted in its favor. Perfection is 
ssible, and the impossible is danger- 

Art becomes possible only when the 

sits so lightly within the prison- 

. of the body that it can mistake it 
fo. a pleasure-palace. That possibility 
ranspire in America only when the 
breaks through the bonds of the 
ejeht-hour day and the forty-four-hour 
week and time-and-a-half for over- 
time. The soul must be free to sit up 
of nights, to tear itself to. shreds with 
the strain of mighty labors, or to take 
its ease without reck of nine o’clock or 
five, or the hour off for lunch.’ 

Georges Barrére had been caught in a 
clear cold morning of spring, between 
tours as conductor of the Little Sym- 
phony in programs with the Bolm Ballet 
Intime. He was even free of pupils. He 
had nothing to think of but the weather, 
which made life in a New York apart- 
ment resemble camping in the Maine 
woods, and his own ideas of America and 
art. p . 

“The artist, if you please,” says Mr. 
Barrere, “cannot fulfill what the grocers 
would eall his mission, cannot dispense 
honey to the crowd, until he has first 
sucked at every blossom by the road- 
side. True, some of the blossoms will be 
empty or will hold something more bit- 
ter than emptiness. But even the pru- 
dent business man, in his own realm, does 
not expect to see the big plums fall into 
the hands of him who always plays safe. 
In America to-day, music is a business, 
not ‘big business,’ with a feverish charm 
of its own, but petty commerce. Art in 
America is like a beautiful woman with 
all her lovers faithless. She needs a 
knight or two to strike a bold blow for 
her! 

“Suppose a national conservatory, once 


1921 








| Photo by Kossuth Studio, Wheling, W. Va. | 








Georges Barrére, Distinguished Flautist and Leader of the Little Symphony 


it was established here, should nurse a 
certain amount of graft. I really can’t 
see that that would be much worse than 
some of the practices which are openly 


established in our present commercial 
conservatories. Whether a man has 
played violin as many years as Kreisler 
says nothing for his eligibility to rivalry 


Soprano 


Jany. 8—Maine Fed. of Women’s Clubs 
15—New York Rubinstein Club 
20—Montelair Glee Club 
28—Colgate University 
Feby. 10—Boston recital 
19—Philadelphia Orpheus Club 
Mar. 1—Montreal Welsh Soc. Concert 
4—New York Criterion Club 
11—Summit Glee Club 
April 4—Buffalo Orpheus Club 
22—Hartford Choral Club 
May 4—Orange Mus. Art. Soc. 
6—Providence Glee Club 


Exclusive 
direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 West 45 St. 
New York City 





20—Springfield Festival 


with Kreisler. What a teacher should 
always look for in a pupil is personality. 
It does not always, of course, in its early 
stages, manifest itself pleasantly. Still, 
I think, nothing could be much worse 
than the remark a conservatory official 
recently made: ‘Musical instinct? But 
that is something with which we don’t 
deal, something which we can’t take into 
consideration.’ It is, in other words, 
something which we can’t reduce to terms 
of fees. 

As It 


“How differently these things are done 
in France! The Conservatoire is free to 


Is in France 


all who can prove their ability. And 
those who czin’t pass tue tests as stu- 
dents are often allowed to attend the 
lessons as listeners and so gradually 
break themselves to the technical re- 


quirements which it seems necessary to 
insist on in regular students. Restric- 
tions are always necessary, but restric- 
tion need not involve exclusion or 
annihilation for some, as it has always 
done so far in America. The worst fea- 
ture about the Conservatoire, to my mind, 
is the large number of private pupils 
which some of the teachers take, obvious- 
ly for the sake of the fee. American 
art-patrons could improve on this ex- 
ample by emulating the Hindu monarchs 
who in the classical age of Hindu art 
assured their artists and architects of 
all facilities for their work and for 
teaching, with the sole proviso that they 
should take no money for their labors. 

“What I, like so many others, really 
desire for America artistically is rather 
a change of soul than the establishment 
of any specific institutions. But may not 
that change of soul be effected just 
through the cumulative effect of several 
specific efforts, which in themselves may 
be obviously flawed? Not to-day, but in 
fifty years’ time something worth seeing 
should come out of these efforts. Why 
should the American public pay huge 
sums to hear some European whose chief 
claim to attention is a name that sounds 
like a disease? America is full of talent 
of her own.” 


A Practical Preacher 


A practical preacher is Mr. Barrére. 
Each of his own programs contains at 
least one American work. And in the 
field of his own specialty, the flute, he 


[Continued on page 19] 
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The (Greatest Woman, Cellist 
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DUCI 


KEREK 


DE 


ART 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


NOW BEING BOOKED FOR SEASON 1921-1922 





© Lumiere 


RAY C. B. BROWN, SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE, MARCH I1ITH, 1921: 


KEREKJARTO is one of the master technicians of 





instrument, with a dashing and impetuous way of 
aying his bravura devices, that makes an irre 
tible call to popular admiration. There are few 
es as brilliant as his, and few players with as 
summate a command of technical tricks. If this 
tillance and fire were all that he possessed, he 


ild be captivating, but he has other resources of 
arms. He draws a tone of rich texture and rare 
epth of color and his cantilene is a fluent Jine of 
bility and grace. 





© Lumtere 


REDFERN MASON, 
EXAMINER, MARCH 


SAN FRANCISCO 


11TH, 1921: 





Duci de 


KEREKJARTO is first and 


foremost a 


virtuoso of the violin. He is also an artist in the 


higher sense of the term, though 
is predominant. 


was deeply interesting. It was ] 


the virtuoso element 


His reading of Corelli’s ‘‘La Follia’’ 


ike the sheer animal 


cry of primitive man, touches of vague melancholy 


alternating with exuberant joy 
JARTO loves to dabble in the 


of life; KEREK 
pyrotechnics of ' the 


violin; he has a terrific technique and rejoices in the 


apparently impossible. 


He challenges the criticism 


of the virtuoso-worshippers, and sooth to say thes 


must admit him to be a marvel, 





SAN 


FRANCISCO CALL 


© Lumiere 


AND POST, 


MARCH 11TH, 1921: 





A soulful singer with the violin, Duci de KEREK 
JARTO, the young Hungarian virtuoso, made a great 
impression upon San Francisco music lovers at his 
first performance here in Scot:ish Rite Auditorium last 
night, and it’s pretty safe prediction that he will 


rank with the 


greatest the world has known. Yes, 


he makes his fiddle sing, even in the most involved 


and important 


passages, displaying an absolute mas 


tery of technique that is little less than marvelous. 
Kut it will be for the sweetness, sonorous depth, clarity 
and colorful variations of his tone that he will be 


best remembere< 





© Tumtere 


GEORGE C. WARREN, SAN FRANCISCO 
DAILY NEWS, MARCH 15TH, 1921: 





KEREKJARTO’S second recital, in the Columbia 
Theatre, Sunday, confirmed the opinion that he is a 
violinistic genius; a figure bound to take a great 
place in the musical world: a virtuoso with a soul 


Exclusive Management 


Capitol Musical Bureau, Inc., 1 


Exclusive Columbia Artist 


819 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Letz Quartet Plays Music by Leginska, 
David and Binenbaum, Submitted 
at Berkshire Festival 


Three compositions which were ad- 
judged worthy of honorable mention by 
the committee of the Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival Prize Competition of 1920 
were performed by the Letz Quartet at 
the MacDowell Club, Monday evening, 
April 4, and demonstrated that all of the 
good work submitted in a competition 
does not necessarily win a prize. The 
three works were a Quartet in F Minor 
by Hans David, a suite of Four Poems 
after Tagore by Ethel Leginska and a 
Quartet in D Flat by Janco Binenbaum. 

Vigorous to a degree was the David 


composition with which the program 
opened. At times the composer seemed 


a little uncertain of his medium, but 
there was unmistakable evidence in his 
work of a personality giving utterance 
to real musical power. The quartet was 
a decidedly favorable omen for _ the 
imaginative potentialities of American- 
made music. The Leginska composition 
which followed it was “program music” 
of a very frank order. Suffering from 


matic content of Tagore’s prose poems, 
the four numbers were yet interesting 
as examples of what can and what can 


not be done when music hitches itself 
up very closely with literature. They 
undoubtedly deserved a hearing, how 


ever, and won much applause. 

Most finished of the three works was 
undoubtedly that by Mr. Binenbaum. It 
was an elaborately and highly wrought 
effort and showed great craftsmanship. 
Over-written as it was—it was as long 
as the two preceding works put to- 
gether—it exposed excellent  contra- 
puntal skill throughout its four very 
lengthy movements. Like the other 
works it was often inclined to make mu- 
sic dramatic instead of simply allowing 
drama to become musical; and often it 
verged on the operatic. Its virtues were 
numerous, nevertheless, and celebrated 
the talents of a chamber music com- 
poser of unquestioned technical prowess. 
Under the more than competent hands 
of Hans Letz, Sandor Harmati, Edward 
Kreiner and Lajos Shuk, who played the 
three compositions con amore e con brio, 
the work brought a highly stimulating 
evening to a close. 





RENDER TRIBUTE TO LATE 
CLARENCE DE VAUX-ROYER 


Memory of Musician-Writer Honored by 
Friends and Artists in Program 
Given in New York 

As tribute to the late Clarence de 
Vaux-Royer, musician and writer, a 
memorial concert was given on the eve- 
ning of April 4, in the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Sympathetic thoughts were voiced by 
Edwin Markham and Miles Dawson, and 
poems were read by Margaret Wid- 
demer and Blanche Shoemaker Wag- 
staff. Dr. J. Gardner Smith spoke on 
“Opportunity.” 

A varied program included contribu- 
tions by a dozen artists. Marion Strav- 
bovsky sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria” with violin obbligato by Kath- 
leen Sanders. Original Chopinesque 
piano compositions were given by An- 
tonio George Biloiti, in addition to 
Cappricio by Longo, and Liszt’s Legende. 
Enrico Allesandro sang the Narrative 
from “Boheme.” The aria “O Ma Lyre 
Immortelle” from Gounod’s “Sapho” was 
voiced in beautiful mezzo tones by Rob- 
erta Beatty-McGreal, who joined with 
Mr. Allesandro in the “Ai Nostri Monti” 
of Verdi. Harriet Smith, pianist, gave 
vigorous interpretations of a Dohnanyi 
Rhapsody, a Chopin Waltz, and the 
“Night in Spring” of Schumann. 

Marie Sweet Baker, in voice of clar- 
ity, if not of invariable mellifluity, sang 
competently the aria “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster’ from “Oberon,” 
Rabey’s “Tes Yeux” and “Le Papillon” 
by Fourdrain. Frantz  Listermann, 
’cellist, played Debussy’s “En Bateau,” 
the Van Goens Scherzo, Op. 12; Burch’s 
“Indian Legend” and “Gavotte Russe” by 
Fitzenhagen. Robert Cavendish,  bari- 
tone, sang Wagner’s “Evening Star.” 
Two poems of Rose de Vaux-Royer, 
widow of the musician, were rendered in 
musical setting. Accompaniments were 
capably contributed by Ludmila Wetche. 





Schelling on Pleasure Trip to California 


Ernest Schelling, pianist, and Mrs. 
Schelling, accompanied by a party of 
friends, left for Santa Barbara, Cal., in 
a private car on April 6. They wili visit 
the Grand Cafion en route and will re- 
turn to New York early in May. Mr. 





MASTER 


To teach the 


fundamental 


and Mrs. Schelling have leased their 
villa on Lake Geneva, Switzerland, for 
the season and will summer at Bar Har- 
bor, Me.- Mr. Schelling will devote part 
of the summer to some new compositions 
which he has in hand, one of which will 
be given its premiére by one of the lead- 
ing American orchestras next season. 
As previously announced, Mr. Schelling 
will re-enter the concert field next sea- 
son after an interval of three years, dur- 
ing the greater part of which he held a 


captain’s commission in the American 
army. 
Mme. Huss to.Sing Husband’s Songs 


The April 19 concert in the Searsdale, 
N. Y., series by the Sinsheimer Quartet 
will have as soloist Hildegard Hoffmann 
Huss, soprano. Mme. Huss will appear 
in five songs by her husband, Henry 
Holden Huss. With string quartet and 
piano she will give “After Sorrow’s 
Night” and “The Birds Were Singing,” 
and with the quartet alone she will be 
heard in “Music, When Sweet Voices 
Die,” “It Was a Lover and His Lass” 
and “Pack Clouds Away.” 





Commercialists of 
Music Are Lashed 


[Continued from page 17] 


finds that Americans have already made 
good contribution. As president of the 
recently formed New York Flute Club, 
he hopes for the education of amateurs 
of the instrument to higher standards 
and particularly for the publication of 
good flute music. For this a change in 
the constitution would be necessary, but 
not difficult to effect. There are four or 
five flute clubs in the country with an 
average membership of 100, and a sub 
scription for only 150 copies is sufficient 
to pay for the publication of a score. 
Robert Russell Bennett, a Kansas City 
composer, has written a Rondo Capric- 
cioso for four flutes which Mr. Barrére 
particularly admires. He must also ad- 
mire the Theme and Variations for Flute 
and String Quartet by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, for it was included on the pro- 
gram of the last concert of the New 
York Flute Club, given at the Ansonia 
recently. ee Be 
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SCIENTIFICALLY, and to teach teachers HOW TO 


TEACH, is the 


crying 


need of 


the 20th century. 


MASTER CLASSES for this purpose will be held by 


specially prepared 


DUNNING NORMAL TEACHERS 


in several cities throughout the country. 


Ask the Normal Teacher for further information whose 
name will appear in next issue of this paper. 
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WALTER DAMROSCH 


Conductor New York 
Symphony Orchestra 





is 


8 RUDOLPH GANZ 


Conductor St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 


Guest Conductor of the New 


York Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


OSSIP GABRILOWITPSCH 


Conductor Detroit 
Symphony Orchestia 


Six Noted Orchestral 


ALBERT WOLFF 


French Conductor Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


7 


Conductors Who Record 


For 


HENRYQHADLEY 


York Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


The DUO-ART 


REPRODUCING PIANO 


DISTINGUISHED group is this—of eminent con- 
ductor-pianists who make records for the Duo-Art. 
Under the brilliant direction of their batons have 
leading Symphony Orchestras of this country and the 
famous Metropolitan Opera Company received inspiration. 


You cannot fail to see what magnificent musical equipment 
these noted musicians bring to their Duo-Art performances 
through their connection with such great American musical 
organizations—of the tremendous following which has made 
up their audiences and which will be keenly interested in 
hearing and buying reproductions of their pianistic art. 


Walter Damrosch, the well-known conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra; Willem Mengelberg, renowned 
Dutch conductor of the Concert-Gebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, famous pianist and conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Rudolph Ganz, the celebrated 
Swiss pianist who has recently accepted the appointment of 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra; Albert Wol;’’, 
composer and masterly French conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Henry Hadley, gifted American composer 


and associate-conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra—truly an imposing galaxy of artists to reach a 
world-wide audience through 


THE DUO-ART 
The Instrument Itself 


It is this remarkable reproducing piano that makes it pos- 
sible for that large majority to whom music has proven indis- 
pensable, to hear the greatest of all pianists in their own homes. 


Not only does the Duo-Art reproduce their individual 
performances exactly as the master-musicians themselves 
have played them but it gives the ordinary, every-day mortals 
like ourselves the opportunity of enjoying perhaps a never- 
before expressed musical instinct—all by means of the expres- 
sion devices of the Pianola of which the Duo-Art is the most 
modern development. 


This wonderful reproducing-action is obtainable only in 
the Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, Stroud and the famous Weber 
Pianos. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the Vocalion—the Phonograph Supreme 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


MADRID SYDNEY 


MELBOURNE 


Associate Conductor New 
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EMMY 
DESTINN 





Checho-Slovakian 


Diva 


“A voice of gold and sil- 
ver."—Henry T. Finck, 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“Emmy Destinn is one of 
the greatest artists of the 
time.” — Alexis Chitty, 
Grove’s Dictionary. 
“There is no word but 
beauty for the singing of 
Mme, Destinn.”—Henry 
T. Parker, Boston Tran- 
script. 
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Available for Concerts 
entire season 








Exclusive Management: 


New York Musical Bureau 
803 Woolworth Bldg. 
New York 








“IPHIGENIA’’ CODA OF ORATORIO FESTIVAL 


Euripides Drama _ Produced 
with Incidental Music by 
Walter Damrosch 


Concluding the Spring Festival of 
the Oratorio Society of New York, two 
memorable representations of the classic 
drama of Euripides, “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” with incidental music by Walter 
Damrosch, attracted the largest audi- 
ences of the festival, and transcended in 
interest engendered and delight afforded 
the five preceding events of a purely mu- 
sical nature. 

The performances marked the last ap- 
pearances of Walter Damrosch as con- 
ductor of -the Oratorio Society, al- 
though the tie seemed a slender one, in- 
asmuch as the singing of a chorus of 
about 150 voices from that organiza- 
tion was relatively unimportant in the 
progress of the drama. Mr. Damrosch’s 
incidental music, written for a gala per- 
formance of the play during the San 
Francisco Exposition in 1915, was 
heard in New York for the first time, 
and proved mostly orchestral rather than 
choral. There were two expressive solos 


well sung by Merle Alcock, contralto, 
and the choral passage already men- 
tioned. There were some agreeable 
dance and hymnal phrases and an oc- 
casional undertone of musical forebod- 
ing as accompaniment for spoken dia- 
logue. 

To attempt to measure Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s music by the standards of the 
concert room would be to do it injus- 
tice. It is conventional theatrical mu- 
sic, better scored and more appropriate 
than most incidental music of the kind, 
euphonious without being distinguished. 
It proved weakest in its attempt to en- 
hance the excitement of the final scene,. 
where there was opportunity for some 
heroic, harmatian air of breadth and 
sweep. The hymeneal music as Jphi- 
genia first entered and the ’cello solo as 
she went to her sacrifice were of sweet- 
ish charm. Mr. Damrosch conducted 
the orchestra from the pit. 

To the dramatic reviewers can be left 
the details of the manner in which the 
drama was staged and acted, and the 
success, or lack of it, of the various 
members of the cast headed by the ver- 
satile and indefatigable Margaret An- 
glin, in their efforts to envisage the 
spirit as well as to wear the trappings 
of the Greek tragedy. 





MISS STALLINGS HOLDS 
ATTENTION AT DEBUT 


Mezzo-Soprano Reveals Admirable 
Qualities in First New York Re- 
cital, at Aeolian Hall 


There was a welcome dash of person- 
ality in the song recital at which Louise 
Stallings, a débutante, made her bow 
in Aeolian Hall Tuesday afternoon, April 
5. Few young singers have so quickly 
and easily won and held attention. Tall, 
slender and of attractive carriage, Miss 
Stallings had a happy way of singing 
directly to her audience and of impart- 
ing to her numbers a definite pictorial 
value. She disclosed a mezzo-soprano 
voice of velvety sweetness, if not of any 
exceptional attributes. In the main, it 
was well produced, though not all her 
upper tones were equally free. Her 
breath control was admirable and her 
diction showed care and vigilance. 

Particularly well sung were the sev- 
eral old Italian airs with which she be- 
gan her program. The Caccini “Amarilli” 
had something more than the usual 
studio facility to commend it. In Jen- 
sen, Brahms and Hildach songs, vary- 
ing moods were successfully projected. 
Several French numbers were equally 
well done. In the singer’s concluding 
group were three songs by Constance 
Hereschoff, programmed as sung for the 
first time, and dedicated to Miss Stall- 
ings. Of these, one styled “Fugitive” 
was so well liked it was repeated. The 
composer was in the audience. There 
were several extras and there were flow- 
ers as well as hearty applause in tribute 
to the singer. John Doane was a help- 
ful accompanist. 

The printed programs included the 
names of the authors of the texts of 
the numbers as well as the composers— 
a commendable detail. 








Before his departure 


for Europe, for the sum- 
mer months, 


Alberto Jonas 


the renowned Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
vogue, teacher of many 
famous pianists, will con- 
duct in New York City 
from 


June Ist to July 13th 


A Normal Course for 


Teachers Only 


—_—_—_—_—_—_————————— 
Applications closed on 


May 15th 


Address H. GREMMEL, 
301 West 72d St., New York City 1 




















Julia Culp Reappears in Chicago After 
Long Absence 


CHICAGO, April 9.—For the first time 
in nearly four years, Julia Culp gave a 
song recital at Kimball Hall, April 6, 
and for almost the first time since her 
last appearance here, the German 
language was used in part of the pro- 
gram. This was in Beethoven’s “Ade- 
laide” and a group by Schubert. They 
were received with exceptional enthusi- 
asm by the audience and an encore de- 
manded—not, however, with any more 
enthusiasm than on her next group 
which consisted of songs from France 
and Holland. Mme. Culp’s art was as 
exquisite as it used to be in former 


years, an art whose delicacy of inter- 
pretation transcends voice and _ vocal 
methods. With Coenraad V. Bos as ac- 
companist, the program was a sheer de- 
light. E. C. M. 


Arthur Newstead to Teach During 
Summer 


Among the musicians who will remain 
in New York during the summer for 
classes is Arthur Newstead, who for 
the last five years has been a member 
of the piano faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art and formerly occupied a 
similar position at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore. He came to 
this country to fill these positions on the 
recommendation of Harold Bauer, with 
whom he had studied in Paris. Prior 
to this, his concert tours had taken him 
to most of the European countries and 
on three separate occasions to South 
America. 


Club Engagements for Phoebe Crosby 


Following a highly successful appear- 
ance as soloist with the Buffalo Orpheus 
Society on April 5, Phoebe Crosby, so- 
prano, has been busy with other engage- 
ments. On April 22 she goes to Hart- 
ford, Conn., to appear with the Choral 
Society; on May 4, to Orange, N. J., for 
the Musical Art Society; on May 6, to 
Providence, R. I., for the Glee Club, 
and on May 22, to Springfield, Mass., to 
take part in the festival. 


The Reed Millers to Have Summer 
Pupils at Lake George 


To the admirers of the art of Nevada 
Van der Veer and Reed Miller, it will be 
welcome news that they are opening a 
summer school for vocal study at Lake 
George, N. Y., for the months of July 
and August. Bolton Landing, where 
the Millers have a place, is one of the 
most beautiful spots on the lake. 


Estelle Liebling’s New York song re- 
cital, which was scheduled for April 12, 
has been postponed to April 19. 
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REVEAL YOUNG TALENT IN 
SPRING FESTIVAL EVENT 





Concert of Music School Settlement in 
New York Town Hall Introduces 
Promising Pupils 
A Spring Festival concert by the pupils 
of the Musig School Settlement brought 
to the Town Hall, on the evening of April 
6, a surprisingly high degree of youth- 
ful talent. Melzar Chaffee, director of 
the school, which commands the services 
of a hundred teachers, and is said to 
number on its roll one thousand pupils, 
may be congratulated upon the musician- 

ship and poise of his protegés. 

The combined elementary and junior 
orchestras, of the proportions of a sym- 
phony organization, with members ap- 
parently ranging in age from ten to six- 
teen years, under the direction of Fannie 
Levine, played Mendelssohn’s “Boat 
Song” and a Minuet by Vualensin. Two 
piano numbers—Legend by Lund-Skabo 
and Grieg’s “Butterfly’—were played 
by Louise Weltman, a very young pian- 
ist. A ’cello solo, an Andante by Golter- 
man, was given a full-toned performance 
by Anna Drittel. The intricacies of the 
Allegro from Haydn’s Quartet in D were 
well managed by a string quartet com- 
posed of Hilliard Lubie, Harry Fein- 
man, Morris Friedman and Milton Prinz. 
A chorus under the direction of Laura 
Elliot, in a Negro Spiritual, by Dett, dis- 
closed several fine soprano voices. Leon 
Meisel, violinist, played Handel’s So- 
nata in A with clean bowing and techni- 
cal dexterity. 

The most brilliant work on the pro- 
gram was Raymond Bauman’s playing 
of the solo part in the Allegro from Bee- 
thoven’s C Minor Concerto. He is a 
pianist of promise, with some mastery 
of the mechanics of performance. A 
movement from Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony, by the orchestra of the elder 
among the pupils, was presented with ef- 
fective climaxes. 

Many of those who appeared have 
mastered a degree of method. Presen- 
tation of content seems to be a further 
goal. But self-possession was, for the 
most part, very evident. There seemed 
even to be present unmistakable signs of 
the individual temperament. 











Everhard Beverwijk Warmly Received in 
Recital 


At the Hotel Plaza, Tuesday evening, 
April 5, Everhard Beverwijk, blind 
Dutch pianist, was heard in recital by 
a group of admiring auditors. His pro- 
gram, opening with Beethoven’s “Wald- 
stein” Sonata, included three short pieces 
by Schumann, a Nocturne and a Scherzo 
by Chopin, three of his own composi- 
tions — “‘Tristesse,” “Valse Melan- 
cholique” and “Etude de Concert’”—and 
two concluding numbers by Liszt—a 
Hungarian Rhapsody and the “Sonnetto 
di Petrarea.” His own works found 
much favor with his audience. Though 
somewhat handicapped by his misfor- 
tune, he played with considerable fluency 
the difficult program which he had elected 
and was rewarded by an enthusiastic re- 
ception. 


Miss Daniels and Mr. Horsfall Give Ad- 
mirable Recital 


Keen enjoyment was manifested by 
the audience which assembled in the Pat- 
terson Home for Music Students, New 
York, when Madge Daniels, soprano, as- 
sisted by Harry Horsfall, pianist, pre- 
sented three groups of songs on the eve- 
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ning of April 7. With Mascagni’s “Ro- 
manza” from “Cavalleria,” followed by 
Hahn’s “Reverie” and Tosti’s “The Last 
Song,” Miss Daniels won her audience 
completely. She further disclosed her 
vocal gifts in works of Grieg, La Forge, 


melodies. 
many extras. 


Grimshaw, Olcott-Ball and several Irish 
applause 
Mr. Horsfall was heard 
in an authoritative interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 13, and aided the 
singer admirably as accompanist. 


Insistent 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, sopranos, 
give a joint recital in the Town Ha 
Thursday evening, April 28. The, 
be heard in a program of duet 
also in solo numbers. 
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For a Limited Number of SONATA RECITALS 
Season 1921-1922 


ETHEL LEGINSKA: 


“The Paderewski of woman 
Morris in the New York Herald. 


“Leginska is an artist of distinction, a player of 
exceptional merit, a woman with a perception of the 
spirit of the composers she interprets that some- 
times is uncanny. She has a technical capacity that 
Krehbiel in the New York 


pianists.’’—Paul 


is unlimited.’—H. F. 
Tribune. 

“Ot the younger generation of pianists now be- 
fore the public, Leginska ranks highest.”—Richard 
Aldrich in the New York Times. 

“We know of no pianist that can be classed with 
her. She is singularly original as pianist and in- 
terpreter.”——Philip Hale in the Boston Herald. 


“Leginska is thrice gifted. She has mentality, 
temperament, superlative technical ability. Her 
playing glows with the divine fire that is akin to 
genius.”—F-dward C. Moore in the Chicago Daily 
Journal, 


HANS KINDLER: 


“| do not expect every other pianist to be an 
Olympian like Josef Hofmann nor do I look fo: 
ward to hearing duplicates of Elman or Heifetz, 
Pablo Casals or HANS KINDLER.”’—James Gil 
bons Huneker in New York Times. 


“Hans Kindler is the ‘Stokowski of the Cello,’ li 
has the warmth and richness of emotion, the same 
sense of lusty poetry in what he does as his con 


ductor.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Then came Hans Kindler with his cello from 
which (caressing it as if he loved it) he wheedled 
exquisite melody. Compelled to give up all but one 
feature of the evening this writer is quite positiv: 
as to the one that would remain.”—Worcester 
Music Festival, Worcester Post. 


“Hans Kindler stirred his audience to w 
bounded enthusiasm. Save only Pablo Casals, no 
cellist comparable to Mr. Kindler has even been 
heard in Cleveland.”—James H. Rogers, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


“A master of his instrument. 
tive artist.”"—Washington Times. 
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TRY OUT COMMUNITY OPERA IN SYRACUSE 


toeal Association Presents 
“The Mikado” in Admir- 
able Fashion 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 1—The Opera 

Association, Syracuse Plan, presented 
first community opera at the Wieting 

Opera House this week. “The Mikado” 
was the opera chosen, produced under 
the direction of Morton Adkins, staged 
hy James F. MacDonald and conducted 
by Harry L. Vibbard. 

The following well-known local sing- 
ers were in the cast: Charlotte Snyder 
(Yum-Yum) Leora McChesney (Pitti- 
Sing), Harold Powers (Nanki-Poo), 
George Patten (Pish-Tush), Florence E. 
Rich (Katisha), James MacDonald (Ko- 
Ko) and Morton Adkins (The Mikado). 
The Opera Association was fortunate in 
securing the services of Morton Adkins 
and James MacDonald, resident Syra- 
cusans of wide experience in stagecraft. 
The other singers were all professionals, 
so that this could not be called an 
amateur performance, and in point of 








“Music Festival Week 


Fort Hays, Kansas, Normal School 
Hays, Kansas 
Sunday, May Ist to Sunday, May 8th 
BIGGEST FESTIVAL N THE WEST 


HENRY EDWARD MALLOY, Conductor 
THE THIRD ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
Presents 
1. Eddy Brown—America’s Great Vio- 

linist in Recital—Sunday afternoon, 
May Ist. 
2. Haydn’s ‘** Creation” with Myrna 
Sharlow, Ernest Davis and Louis Kreid- 
ler as the supporting trio, a chorus of | 
578 voices and orchestra. Sunday even- 
ing, May Ist. 
Rosa Ponselle — Sensational Dra- | 
matic Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in recital—Sunday afternoon, | 
May 8th. 
1. Handel’s “Messiah” with Myrna Shar- | 
| 
| 








low, Edna Swanson Ver Haar, Ernest 
Davis and Louis Kreidler as supporting 
| quartette, a chorus of 578 voices and | 
orchestra. Sunday evening, May 8th. 
| 5. Sixteen Bigg Programs, afternoon 
and evening, during the week featuring 
recitals by the oratoric quartette, and 
all-artist program, on Saturday night, 
and recitals by Music Faculty and Ad- | 
vaneed Students. 
Write for Souvenir Booklet. 
Address: FLOYD B,. LEE, 
Financial Secretary, Hays, Kansas. 
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fact it was professional in character and 
would rank high in comparison with 
other organized companies. The cast 
all have fine voices, Miss Snyder’s and 
Miss McChesney’s being especially good. 

The chorus, though small, was admir- 
ably trained by Clara Drew, its enuncia- 
tion and tone quality being far above the 
average chorus. They were all students 
of singing. 

Two matinées and three evening per- 
formances were given to full houses, 
which augurs well for the future of the 
Opera Association. That Syracuse will 
support local productions, was amply 
evidenced this season, as five different or- 
ganizations have presented light opera 
in various forms that have been packed 
at the highest prices. 


Although the idea of community opera 
is not new, to J. J. Edwards is due in 
a large measure the organization of it 
in this city. Mrs. Fred Honsinger, pres- 
ident; Clara Drew, vice-president. 
Norma Allewelt, Mrs. Florence Rich and 
others have put forth great efforts for 
the past year in order that a-local opera 
might be established. 

The Morning Musicals, Inc., presented 
a Beethoven program at its last recital. 
Among those appearing to advantage 
were Alfred Goodwin, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Geraldine Arnold, pianists, 
and Leora McChesney, contralto. 

The Recital Commission of the First 
Baptist Church gave its last community 
concert of the season. Mrs. Florence G. 


Hartmann, soprano; Irene Ford, or- 
ganist, and Raymond Wilson, pianist, 
furnished a fine program. 

in 3. 





MEMORIAL FOR ANDREWS 


Symphony Plays Favorite Works of 
Former Conductor—Leaves 
$1,000 for Orchestra 

BANGOR, ME., April 3.—Assisted by 
James Davidson Maxwell, its first ’cell- 


ist, the Bangor Symphony on Wednes- 
day afternoon, before one of the largest 
audiences of the season, completed its 
series of Young People’s Symphony Con- 
certs, rounding out its twenty-fifth year 
of activity. 

The well-balanced and _ brilliantly- 
executed program was in memory of 
Melville H. Andrews, once conductor of 
the orchestra. 

The orchestra, Adelbert Wells Spra- 
gue, conductor, has done some notably 
fine work this season, but Wednesday 
afternoon’s performance surpassed any- 
thing done of late years. The Overture 
to “Phedre,” by Massenet and two move- 
ments from Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony, a favorite of Mr. Andrews, 
were played. The outstanding feature 
of the afternoon was the Saint-Saéns 
’Cello Concerto in A Minor, Mr. Maxwell 
performing it splendidly and winning 
a well-deserved ovation. 

The remainder of the program was 
devoted to works by Glazounoff, Aren- 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Debussy and 
Henry Hadley. 

By Mr. Andrews’s will, which has been 
filed for probate here, $1,000 is given to 
the Bangor Symphony and $500 each to 
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W. J. Henderson, in the New York Herald, writes: 


“He Makes Things Interesting to the Most Indolent Listener.’ 


of songs long unknown to the more casual of concert-goers is made plain. 


are productive of an effect of uncommon eloquence.” 
DATES NOW AVAILABLE FOR THIS AND NEXT SEASON 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 








ENDS BANGOR’S SEASON 


the Bangor Band and Bangor Children’s 
Home. 

Due to the untiring efforts of their 
president, Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan, an 
elaborate program of excerpts from 
“Robin Hood” was given in costume, by 
Schumann Club members on Wednesday 
evening at the home of the president. 
Mrs. Donovan gave a sketch of de Koven. 
Those assisting were Lydia Adams, vio- 
lin; Faith Donovan, ’cello; Mrs. Ernest 
Sylvester, cornet; June L. Bright, piano; 
Mrs. George Clark, Angela Meehan, 
Lydia Adams, Hester Donovan, Mrs. 
Linwood Jones, Josephine Wiggin and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Jacques. The accom- 
panists were June L. Bright and Hilda 
Donovan. 

Officers of the State organization of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
have been announced by the State presi- 
dent, and been received by the State au- 
ditor, and are as follows: President, 
Mrs. James Albert McFaul, Portland; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Henry PP. 
Frank, Yarmouth; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan, Bangor; third 
vice-president, Mrs. Bernard A. Chase, 
Auburn; secretary, Bernice M. Preston, 
Portland; treasurer, Mrs. George J. 
Akers, Westbrook; auditor, June L. 
Bright, Bangor; executive committee, 
Mrs. James Albert McFaul, Julia Ed- 
wards Noyes, June L. Bright, Mrs. 
Henry P. Frank, Bernice M. Preston, 
Elizabeth M. Litchfield, and Mrs. Marion 
E. Theis. J. i. B. 
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STRANSKY VISITS LOUISVILLE 
Ovation for Orchestra at Its First Local 
Concert 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 5.—For the 
first time in its history, the New York 
Philharmonic was heard recently in 
Louisville. Its two conductors, Josef 
Stransky and Henry Hadley, as well as 
the orchestral body, received ovations 
from a large audience at the Municipal 
Auditorium on last Saturday evening. 
More beautiful work than was done 
by this body of artists in celebration of 
its seventy-ninth birthday would be in- 
conceivable. 

Mr. Hadley conducted his tone-poem, 
“Salome,” and Mr. Stransky gave elo- 
quent readings of the Abert version of 
Bach’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony, Sibelius’s 
“Swan of Tuonela” and the “Meister- 
singer” Prelude. Because of prohibitive 
railroad fares and hotel costs this may 
be the last symphony concert we shall 
hear from a traveling orchestra. 

A concert of Jewish music was given 
at the Y. M. H. A. on Sunday evening 
by Cantor Abraham Ben Jacob of New 
York, assisted by June Abraham, so- 
prano, and Herbert Koch, pianist. The 
cantor’s contribution to the program was 
largely made up of selections from the 
Hebrew liturgy. nm. F. 
Miss Kamp Directs Program in Ridge- 

wood 


RiIpGEWoop, N. J., March 31.—Under 
the direction of Virginia Los Kamp, con- 
tralto, a concert was given with the aid 
of four other artists for the Woman’s 
Guild of the First Presbyterian Church 
last evening. Opening with a group of 
violin solos by Kathryn Platt Gunn, the 
program had to make way for an extra 
before it could proceed with Miss Kamp’s 
announced numbers, an aria and some 
songs. Henry Allan Price had Mrs. 
Price as his accompanist in a group of 
bass solos, and later in the evening he 
lent variety to the proceedings by giv- 
ing some dramatic readings. Two en- 
cores were necessitated by Miss Gunn’s 
success in her next offerings, and she 
also played an obbligato for Miss Kamp 
in the final number of the program, the 
Berceuse from Godard’s “Jocelyn.” 
Ethel Watson Usher was an able assist- 
ant to Miss Kamp and Miss Gunn as 
accompanist. 


Chicago Violinist Makes Début 

CHICAGO, April 10.—Helen Dvorak, 
said to be related to the famous com- 
poser of the same family name, made 
her professional début as a violinist at 
Kimball Hall, April 5. A pupil of Her- 
bert Butler of the American Conserva- 
tory, she played a Handel sonata and 
a Vieuxtemps concerto as her principal! 
numbers, following them with’ two 
groups of assorted shorter works. Her 
playing showed good tone, well devel- 
oped technique and a faithful and pains- 
taking adherence of conscientious in- 
struction. E. C. M. 


Schumann Heink Acclaimed in Topeka 


TOPEKA, KAN., April 6.—A _ tremend- 
ous reception was accorded Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink when she appeared recently 
in concert at Topeka. Immediately af- 
ter the concert the singer was the guest 
of honor at a reception given by the 
local post of the American Legion. 


B. Y. 





ILLINGWORTH 


“The Great Song Interpreter With a Message.” 


Henry T. Finck. 


9 


“One of the most significant items of Mr. Illingworth’s art is his treatment of text so that the meaning 


His faculty of imparting 


intensity to everything he does, and his deep appreciation of the poetic and musical content of a song 


1 West 34th Street, New York 
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THE STAR CONDUCTOR—AND THE 
BOX OFFICE 


The brevity of the span of opera at the Lexington 
Theater, where for two performances only the doughty 
Leopoldo Mugnone conducted with result that caused 
him to be described as a human firecracker, but to 
audiences wofully lacking in numbers, seemed to cor- 
roborate those who have averred that a great con- 
ductor is not a box office card like a famous singer or 
a virtuoso instrumentalist. 

Gossip at the Metropolitan Opera House has it that 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza some time ago ex- 
pressed himself as “through” with prima donna con- 
ductors. The Metropolitan’s chief executive is re- 
ported to have formed the opinion, based on experi- 
ence, that few persons go to opera because of the con- 
ductor. The latter may be an added attraction, but he 
is not the attraction. The aim of Gatti, if those who 
believe they know his position are correct, is to build 
up and maintain an efficient staff of excellent con- 
ductors, without any dominating star among them, on 
the theory that the organization is a stronger one and 
less subject to whims and caprices and temperamental 
upsets. 

The visit of Toscanini to this country at the head 
of his orchestra, reviving as it did all the rumors 
that have been in circulation since Toscanini left the 
Metropolitan, afforded something of a test of the draw- 
ing powers of perhaps the most popular conductor of 
the day. There unquestionably was great interest in 
his first concerts. The last one, in Carnegie Hall, did 
not have a third of a capacity audience. His tour is 
said to have resulted in a huge deficit. 

No one can question the popularity of Willem Men- 
gelberg in the weeks which preceded his return to 
Holland. His audiences tendered him ovations at 
every concert, shouting and stamping their feet. Yet 
the attendance generally was slim. His popularity took 
the form of excitement among those who very likely 


would have attended, anyway, if some other leader 
had been in charge of the orchestra. But it did not 
seem to attract many persons not already more or 
less regular patrons of the National’s concerts. How 
it will be when Mr. Mengelberg comes again to lead 
the Philharmonic, which has had capacity audiences 
for concerts directed by the admired but not idolized 
Stransky, remains to be seen. 

Perhaps those who assume that Toscanini, for all 
his popularity, never drew any considerable number 
of persons to the Metropolitan in his heyday there, are 
taking an extreme view of the apparent secondary. im- 
portance of the conductor when viewed as a box office 
attraction. But at least there has been enough in re- 
cent history to indicate that the impresario who de- 
pends upon the great name of a conductor to make 
his venture pay is following a precarious course. 

Reverting to opera and those star conductors who 
may or may not fit well into an organization, but who 
do add zest to performances irrespective of whether 
they bring money into the house, why not give them 
a certain number of “guest” appearances? This would 
keep them outside the organization, yet would give 
subscribers and others an opportunity to pound their 
palms for their favorites. “Mugnone Nights,” or 
“Toscanini Nights,” or “Coates Nights” at the Metro- 
politan or the Manhattan during the Chicago Associa- 
tion’s visits, would hardly justify bringing these con- 
ductors overseas especially to participate in such gala 
events, but if they were already on the ground in some 
other capacity—as each of the three named has been 
this season—a brace of appearances each for several 
such celebrities would be enthusiastically welcomed by 
the opera clientéle. 





ANNIE LOUISE CARY 


Those who knew best the noble woman who died in 
Norwalk, Conn., a week ago were not surprised to 
learn that their friend had left a handsome endowment 
for a worthy musical enterprise which sought its roots 
in the hearts and aspirations of the people. In these 
later years, especially since the death of her husband, 
philanthropy of a practical, definite and specific kind 
had been the dominant and moving factor in a life 
otherwise devoted to the ways of simplicity, friendships 
and neighborliness, with scarcely an echo of those un- 
forgettable days when Annie Louise Cary was one of 
the most brilliant luminaries of concert and opera. 
That some such bequest would be made in her will was 
taken for granted by those who had an inkling of the 
private benefactions which, during her lifetime, she was 
ever seeking to conceal. 

The history of American music presents no more 
inspiring example to struggling students than that of 
the great contralto who only now has passed beyond 
the veil. She was an American of Americans, born 
in Maine, and of lineage tracing back to the May- 
flower itself. By her own courage and _ intelligent 
application of her gifts she mounted from a humble 
beginning as a choir singer in Boston to a place among 
the foremost artists of her time, and this in spite of 
parental opposition to a professional career, and a lack 
of finances which compelled her to cut short her studies 
and to embark, perhaps before she felt altogether ready, 
upon an operatic adventure abroad. The triumphs 
which followed were the more remarkable because the 
singer was thirty years of age before she left the New 
England choir to venture overseas, with only a slender 
purse of $600, in quest of teachers who could equip 
her for a career. 

True, that career was not a long one. But in the 
ten years she was before the public, Annie Louise 
Cary gathered all of fame that heart could hold; and 
who is there among the great artists of the world who 
will not envy her the happy marriage which she made, 
and the retirement to private life which she effected, 
at a time when her vocal powers were at their height 
and there was no one to muse regretfully on the fading 
of her song! More than thirty years have passed since 
she last sang professionally in public, and perhaps there 
are not many who recall to-day the full glory of her 
voice and art. But her place in the history of music 
in America is secure, and if personal memories of her 
triumphs are dim and distant now, those who have 
had her friendship in the long span of years which she 
has devoted to her home, can vision and envisage in 
her life, as they saw it, the very qualities which made 
her beloved in the years of the fullness of her fame. 


, 
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Many expressions of annoyance were heard at the 
performances of “Iphigenia in Aulis,” which closed the 
Spring Festival of the Oratorio Society at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House because ordinary printed programs 
were not available for general distribution, listing the 
members of the cast and the usual details of time, 
place and setting. Ushers, it is true, carried printed 
leaflets containing this information, but they had been 





-ecerts other singers famous in the musical wor 


instructed to give them only to persons who ; 
quarter for the bulky souvenir programs of th: 
tival, which contained notes bearing on the eve; 
the festival already past, as well as a very liber 
sortment of advertising. To compel persons att: 
“Iphigenia” to buy one of these souvenir volumes, 
five of the events they described already had go) 
or else go without the ordinary theatrical pro; 
such as are provided by every playhouse in the 
smacked either of bungling or of financial pet 
and grasping entirely unbeccming a worthy and 
spirited enterprise like the Oratorio Society, with 
admirable artistic achievements written in its 


( Perronalifie, 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch and Two Aboriginal Admirers jp 
Central Australia 


Judging from this photograph, Australian aborigines 
might be closely related to some of the Indians of Ari- 
zona. These two dusky admirers of Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
the pianist, who toured the island continent last sum- 
mer, are typical “belles” of the interior whose social 
aspirations lead them not to the big cities, but 
railway and mining towns and other outposts of civili- 
zation on the fringes of the desert land. Mr. Moise 
witsch has evidently “stopped off’ somewhere 
East West Railway, the great transcontinenta! 
and the kodak has produced the above result. 


Schumann Heink—Following her recent appearance 
in Kansas City, Mme. Schumann Heink received an 
invitation to be present at the national convention of 
the American Legion, which is to convene ther 
Nov. 1 and 2. The diva was so touched by this trib 
that she promised Edward J. Cahill, State adjutant, 
who presented the invitation, that she would alter hi 
plans so she might be present, adding: “I wil 
and sing to my boys.” 

Sabatini—Carlo Sabatini, the Viennese violinist who 
made his American début at Carnegie Hall a shor 
while ago, for several years refused to consider a voy- 
age to this country because of his devotion to his aged 
mother. At last he was prevailed upon to come this 
season, but it was in sad circumstances that he made 
his first appearance. News of his mother’s 
reached him the morning of the day on which he gav 
his recital. 

Seagle—The convincing style in which Oscar Seas! 
sings Negro spirituals and Southern melodies th 
result of his boyhood experiences in the Tennesse 
mountains as the son of a traveling evangelist. A! 
many of the revivals young Oscar was pressed 1" 
service as hymn leader, and so gained an understanding 
of an aspect of Southern life which even his years 
singing and teaching in Paris as a disciple of Jc! 
Reszke failed to obscure. 

Namara—Cinema enthusiasts who have been 
forward to the new film of Marguerite Namara. ) 
ised for August, will be disappointed to learn that t 
making of the picture will be postponed until aut! 
owing to the singer’s early departure for Europe. 
far as her plans for the fall are concerned, 
interest attaches to the fact that she will spend so” 
time with Mary Garden at the latter’s villa in 
Carlo coaching for several operatic réles, and | 
Louise. 

Roberts—For an organist to hold the same 
position for sixteen years is an enviable record 
West, but when it is attained by a blind man it 
more remarkable. T. S. Roberts, a pupil of i 
Wood and Adam Geibel, both blind organists of I)” 
delphia, has served the First Methodist Chu 
Salem, Ore., since 1904. For some time he his ** 
been head of the music department of the blind =" 
at Salem, and for the last three years a me! 
the faculty of Willamette University. 

D’Alvarez—Critics may disagree over Ma: 
D’Alvarez’s art, but the fact remains that she 
of the few artists who continually attract to ! 


her last recital in Aeolian Hall the listeners i): 
Mary Garden, Frances Alda, Lenora Sparkes. /*!" 
Tiffany, Marguerite Namara and Lydia Lip! 
Later, when she sang with the Schola Cantorv! 
Kurt Schindler, Lucrezia Bori, Andrea de Sest!: 
Nina Tarasova, Juan Reyes, Rafaelo Diaz, Albert \\°" 
Lady Dean Paul (Poldowski) and J. Campbell-\ 
were among the auditors. 
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Einstein’s Theory Solves the 
Mystery 

LBERT EINSTEIN, proves 
424 that two objects (not prima donnas) 
may occupy the same space, is in our 
midst with his famous fiddle. Neigh- 
bors familiar with playing declare that 
he is a wonderful scientist. We are not 
familiar with his musicianship, not be- 


who 


ing a neighbor, but we do confess 
to a full and complete knowledge of 
Einstein’s theory of relativity (not 


chord relationship as some pianists fool- 
ishly insist). Only three living beings, 
besides Mr. Einstein, you know, are 
familiar with the theory. 





ELATIVITY, then, is the condition 

of musical instruction in the New 
York Public School system. In the New 
York Schools, you know, there is one Mu- 
sic Supervisor for each 18,181 pupils. 
According to the Einstein theory this 
means that each of these New York 
super-teachers is obliged to impart to 
18,181 children his own ideas of Bach, 
Beethoven and the Democratic ticket. 
Obviously this is too much of a mental 
strain, for the children. Even a New 
York vocal teacher like Mr. Wither- 
spoon, Klibansky, or Stephens would be 
satisfied with a weekly class containing, 
say, 1000 pupils. It is true, however, 
that, a New York Supervisor need 
minister only to 2292% pupils an hour, 
if he works under the eight-hour-day 
system. That is surely little enough for 
one of these able-bodied Supervisors. 
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None of these self-sacrificing martyrs 
has complained; verily music has its 
heroes, silent, noble, self-effacing de- 
votees of art who had rather perish than 
miss one of their prayerful sessions with 
their reverent pupils. The very thought 
of changing such an ideal system stirs 
these gentlemen to violent wrath. With 
the expression of a _ half-starved pup 
about to be torn from a six-pound porter- 
house they roar, “Let us continue to 
teach 381/5 pupils every minute or we 
perish!” when MUSICAL AMERICA ex- 
poses the conditions existing in the New 
York Public Schools. 

Weird, isn’t it, this Einsteinism in the 
New York City Public Schools? 

CANTUS FIRMUS. 





Beethoven and Butchers 


N a fascinating monograph on Lon- 
don’s Spas, culled by Alice Frisca 
just for us from the London Evening 
News, we note that which will interest 


the dashing dilettante. Touching on 
Sadler’s Wells, our  authority—“A 
Doctor’—notes: 

Here was built—about 1718—the 


noted “Musick House”: which at that 
time was described as “a great resort 
of strolling damsels, half-pay officers, 
peripatetic tradesmen, tars, butchers, 
and others that are musically in- 
clined.” 





A New Su'!stitute for Catgut 
? or 

Spiritual Echos From Heavenly Harps 

[Found in Our Correspoadence] 

~ Later in the evening, Mr. 

Blank voluntarily filled in an awkward 
interval when Mme. Guzzink’s harp un- 
fortunately broke a string and had to 
be repaired with about six Negro Spirit- 
uals.” 








“, Murical Americas Question jax... 
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[% this department MUSICAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Box. 


a J 
Stage Etiquette 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me when a woman 
pianist, out of courtesy, agrees to play 
the accompaniments for a male singer 
or violinist in concert, even though she 
be only an accompanist at the time, 
Which is the correct form, for the woman 
or the man to appear first at the stage 


aoor 











D. FERRO. 

Brooklyn, April 2, 1921. 

We should say that if the woman had 
“i artistic sense she would realize that 
lor the time being she was the subordi- 
‘lc of the artist being featured. Hence, 
whatever her ability at other times, she 
should be willing to give precedence to 
he man both entering and leaving the 
: ‘ve. Whether the man in the case lets 
i’ do so or not is another question. 

> 9 9» 


Craphophone Record Emoluments 


Que tion Box Editor: 

_'oW are artists paid for making 
fraphophone records? Do they get a 
“—"~) sum or a royalty? In the latter 
a do the royalties amount to very 
sah JESSICA DAVIS. 

“iUsburgh, Pa, April 2, 1921. 

ome are paid a lump sum and some 
© royalty basis. Young singers are 
oe paid a sum down, $50 or there- 
Mec 8. The royalties paid to Caruso, 
\ 4.) ’mack and other singers popular 
htop the public amount to many thou- 
and dollars a year. 
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On Various Matters 


Question Box Editor: 

Please tell me what six modern operas 
would be best to have reviewed in a lit- 
erary club in connection with six modern 
books and six modern plays. Can you 
give me the complete list of singers who 
appeared in “Lohengrin” and “Madama 
Butterfly” the first season the Metropoli- 
tan sang in Cleveland? I think it was 
in 1909. Please pronounce Gatti-Casazza 
and Rachmaninoff. How does the Pea- 
body Conservatory rank among Ameri- 
can music schools? 

FAE MILLER TAYLOR, 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, April 3, 1921. 


You might choose six from the follow- 
ing, as it is hard to name them arbi- 
trarily as the best six. Italian: “L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re,” “La Boheme” and “Otello.” 
German: “Rosenkavalier,” “Hdnsel und 
Gretel.” French: “Louise,” “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” and “Le Jongleur.” Russian: 
“Coq d’Or” and “Boris Godounoff.” We 
have not the information about the casts 
in Cleveland. Perhaps some of our readers 
there can help you. “Gat-tee Ca-zat-sa,” 
accent on second syllable of second 
name. “Rach-mon-nee-noff,” accent on 
second syllable. Among the very best. 

.° yy ¥ 
College Violin Instruction 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly advise me of some col- 
lege where a young boy just finishing 
high school could go and receive first- 
class instruction on the violin and at the 
same time take one or two other studies? 

HARRIET PHILIPS. 

Rocky Mount, N. C., April 1, 1921. 


All the larger universities have schools 
of music or courses in connection with 
well-established conservatories. You 
might send him to Yale, Princeton, Johns 
Hopkins, Cornell or Harvard. You can 
get detailed information by writing to 
the registrars of these institutions. 


* season. 








STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway |! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—-an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 


Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches 
Louisville, 
w 


im London. 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 


Dayton and Oolumbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


a and represented by the foremest dealers threughout the 





Joining Theater Orchestras 
Question Box Editor: 

Does one have to be a member of the 
Musicians’ Union to play in the orchestra 
of one of the New York moving-picture 
theaters? 

. A. KOSZALKA, 

Schenectady, N. Y., April 4, 1921. 

Yes. One must belong to the union in 
order to play in any musical organization 
of any standing, outside student orches- 
tras. 

ye: z 
Next Year’s Metropolit.n Novelties 


Question Box Editor: 

I should like to know, if possible, what 
the novelties and revivals are to be in 
the répertoire of the Metropolitan next 
WALTER SWAAB. 

New York, April 1, 1921. 

Mr. Gatti will not make definite an- 
nouncements for next season until the 
end of the current one. It is definitely 
known, however, that Korngold’s “The 


—— 


Dead City,” founded on Rodenbach’s 
novel, “Bruges la Morte,’ and Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d’Ys” are to be given. There 
will be a revival of Massenet’s “La 
Navarraise” and Wagner’s “Ring” will 
again be in the répertoire. 

7 9 9 
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Assistance for Capable Musicians 
Question Box Editor: 

Is there a contest held in New York 
for musicians desiring assistance during 
the summer months? I am among the 
large class of those who teach during 
the winter and perhaps save enough for 
ten thirty-minute lessons during the sum- 
mer. Having never been able to get 
really started, any information concern- 
ing such a contest for summer students 
will be most welcome. L. P. F. 

Buena Vista, Va., March 7, 1921. 

Unfortunately, we do not know of any 
such contest unless some of the music 
schools offer scholarships to summer 
students. 
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OWARD BARLOW, conductor and 

composer, was born in Plain City, 
Ohio, May 1, 1892. He graduated from 
the Denver (Col.) High School, and re- 
ceived his A.B. de- 
gree from Reed 
College, Portland, 
Ore. He was 
awarded the Rich- 
ard Butler Schol- 
arship for two 
years of _ post- 
graduate work at 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
There he studied 
music under Cor- 
nelius Rybner, 
Daniel Gregory 
Mason and Frank 
E. Ward. 

He was conduc- 
tor of the River- 
side Choral Club, 
1916; of the Modern Music Society of 





Howard Barlow 





New York, 1916-17, and also directed the 
Bay View Festivals, Bay View, Mich., in 
the summers of 1916 and 1917. During 
1917-19 he was in the army, serving in 
France for one year. On his return he 
conducted the biennial festival meeting 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Peterboro pageant, at the 
MacDowell Colony in Peterboro, N. H., 
1919. He has also been conductor of 
the St. Cecilia Society, Staten Island, 
and of the orchestra at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, since 
1920. 

Among his compositions are a Tone 
Poem, “Song of Idas,” for orchestra and 


tenor, first performed at Peterboro, 
1919, with George Rasely, tenor; a 
“Requiem” for chorus and orchestra, 


performed with organ in 1920 by Charles 
L. Safford, at St. George’s Church, New 
York City, and numerous other songs 
and choruses, published and in manu- 
script, which have been performed on 
various occasions. Makes his home in 
New York. 
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(A usical Americar Open Forum ) 


Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 








of the contributors to this department. 
q Editor MusIcaAL AMERICA. " . 





The Post Office Ruling on Competitions 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

A certain well-known music club to 
which I belong offers annually a money 
prize for a composition by an American 
composer. In making the announce- 
ment the proviso is included that “the 
club reserves the right of withholding 
the prize if no composition is deemed 
worthy.” 

Now comes the post office department, 
informing us that we thus place our- 
selves in the class with “lotteries, gift 
enterprises and schemes” and that we 
must omit the proviso of withholding the 
prize and that we must award the prize, 
or we may not use the mails to an- 
nounce the competition. 

In order to maintain a high standard 
of composition, contests of this kind are 
generally announced in this manner, so 
what is to be done about it? I am not 
repeating hearsay, but have taken this 
matter up with the postmaster, receiv- 
ing the above reply. 

No doubt in the far distant future 
when America becomes that famous 
musical nation, such rules and regula- 
tions will be revoked, as all the law- 
makers will be musicians, but what 
about the present? 

ELIZABETH GEST. 
Philadelphia, March 30, 1921. 


Apropos of a National Symphony Or- 
chestra 


To the Editor of MusiIcaAL AMERICA: 

During the war, music (the latest of 
the arts to develop) proved of inestima- 
ble value. No less a person than General 
Pershing said: “Music is an essential.”’ 
This to offset the people who did not 
know it before and those who organized 
meetings in all the large cities of this 
country at the beginning of the war, 
urging people to stop music making in 
every form and to persuade the rich 
bankers not to spend any more money on 
it, but who soon found out their mistake 
and started to organize through the 
various associations—the Y. M.C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, etc., any sort of 
mixed entertainment they could get up 
for the boys. 

Now, why is it that in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries—England and America—with 
few exceptions, no money is granted by 
the governments for the support of 
music, but that it is left to the idle rich 
for a pastime? On the other hand, why 
are, in every other country in Europe, 
opera houses and municipal orchestras 
existing, supported by the government 
or municipalities? 

Well, for various reasons. But the 
main reason, to get at the so-called root 
of the matter, is that the puritan element 
in England has for centuries, ever since 
Shakespeare’s day till the present, been 
the stumbling block for art in every form. 

Ernest Newman, England’s chief mu- 


THEO KARLE 
AMERICA’S GREAT TENOR 
has sung the following standard songs 
exclusively for the Brunswick Records. 
Little Mother of Mine ( 13001-A 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of ) 











Araby 13001-RB 
Christ in Flanders 13002-A 
The Lord is My Light ¢ 13002-B 
Macushla S 13006-A 
Mavis ‘ 13006-B 
The Bells of St. Mary's 5 13007-A 
Evening Song ¢ = 13007-B 
That Tumbled Down Shack 4 

in Athlone ) 13010-A 
My Wild Irish Rose 19010-B 
From the Land of the Sky \ 

Blue Water 13011-A 
Venetian Song 13001-1 
Bring Back the Golden | 

a 6©Days » 13013-A 
When You. and I Were | 
Young, Maggie UC 13913-B 
Kathleen Mavyourneen § 13016-A 
i Killarney ¢ 13016-1 
Come Back to Erin § 13018-1 
Mother Machree ¢ 13018-A 


Make them a part of your permanent record library 
for your own enjoyment and for the vocal student 
in your household. They can be played on any ma- 
chine and at $1.25 (the regular price) for two songs 
are the greatest value in the record market to-day! 
Sole Met. KINGSBURY FOSTER, (associate Sydney Dalton), 
66 W 38th St., New York. 


sical critic, says: “A nation that per- 
forms religiously Handel’s 
every Christmas and waits for thirty 
years to hear ‘Tristan’ has no right to 
be called a musical nation!” or words to 
that effect. 

Now turn to the U. S. A., which in 
comparative size with European coun- 
tries is immense. Here is also very 
little real music culture or atmosphere. 
Why are there no national conservatories 
in any of the big cities—no national 
orchestras—nothing supported by the 
State? Why? Because, for the same 
reason that all these puritanical Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, with Anglo- 
Saxon names, look upon music still in the 
old manner! As a plaything and as an 
amusement—not as an educating factor 
in the life of the nation and a means 
of improving the morale of every com- 
munity. 

The truth is hard to hear sometimes, 
but the writer believes, as do others who 
are qualified to express an opinion, that 
here lies a big problem to solve—not to 
let the wealthy people go on paying huge 
sums to support symphony orchestras, 
only to disband after a few years. To 
name only a few: St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra, Pittsburgh Symphony, Los 
Angeles Symphony, Rochester Symphony, 
Young People’s Symphony, and, lastly, 
the National Symphony. All the musica! 
elements in the U. S. A. should band 
themselves together and create their own 
national conservatories and symphony or- 
chestras on a permanent footing, com- 
posed of musicians of every nationality 
for the sole purpose of art and music, 
and not for any political propaganda 
whatsoever, provided with pension funds 
for all connected therewith—not union- 
ized but nationalized! 

If ever the moment was at hand it is 
now—under a new President! Then per- 
haps the musical conditions would im- 
prove all around and we could have men 
at the head of the principal organizations 
who could at least speak English—the 
language of our country! 





SUBSCRIBER. 

New York City, March 21, 1921. 

Lowlands Carillons Controlled by Mu- 
nicipal Authorities 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Your Bologna dispatch, under date of 
Feb. 5, concerning the proposed Dante 
bells, interests me greatly, and you may 
like to know that in “Carillons of Bel- 
gium and Holland,” I have written: 
“Neither in Holland nor in Belgium 
have I found a place where the caril- 
lon and the tower in which it hangs, 
even though it be a church spire, are 
not controlled and maintained by the 
municipal authorities. It is true that 
in some instances, carillons are played 
and that often the great separate bells 
are rung for church services or in 
religious functions, but always the 
dominating power in the management 
of the bells is civic and the religious 
element, if it exists at all, is entirely 
subordinate.” 





THE FIRST 


‘Messiah’ 


The fact of a predominant civic as- 
sociation is one of the important dis- 
coveries made by me in the study of 
carillon music extending through several 
years immediately before the war. 

WILLIAM GORHAM RICE. 

Albany, N. Y., March 24, 1921. 

A Champion of New Yora’s 
Public School Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As a constant reader of your paper, 
I have -been following with interest 
your recent articles about the music in 
the New York Public Schools. In your 
edition of March 19, I note with interest 
and, I might say, astonishment, an 
article or rather letter by T. Bath Glas- 
son, Dean, Brooklyn College of Music 
and Fine Arts. I have tried in vain 
to locate this College, both in the tele- 
phone directory and the advertising 
columns of your paper, but to no avail. 
I should like to answer this letter 
through your paper. Not having heard 
of Mr. Glasson before, I undertook to 
look through the names of the Super- 
visors of Music and am unable to find 
his name either in the present or past 
records. 





Found! 


Mr. Glasson is evidently not con- 
versant with the conditions which the 
supervisors of music in the various 


school systems of our cities and towns 
in this country have to work under. 
First, I would say that last year in 
answer to a questionnaire sent out to 
the supervisors of music in the East it 
came to light that in most of the states 
only sixty minutes per week are allotted 
to the study of music in the public 
schools. In some rare cases. ninety 
minutes were allowed and in some only 
forty-five minutes. Second, the _ pro- 
gram for work which should be done 
in our public schools, as outlined by Mr. 
Glasson, is not even accomplished in 
some of our well-known conservatories 
of music. If this cannot be accom- 
plished at a school of specialized work 
is it even logical to ask the supervisor 
in the public schools to accomplish it? 

Is New York City’s public school mu- 
sic sadly below par? Last May the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference 
held its annual meeting in New York 
City. We were invited to visit the 
schools and see what the children were 
doing. Those of us who were able to 
visit several schools were more than 
delighted with the accomplishments of 
the children. In some schools the work 
was better than in others, which was 
to be expected, as the inherent musical 
talent was stronger in some groups than 
in others. I would suggest that the 
next time Mr. Glasson attempts to set 
a standard he acquaint himself a little 
with conditions first. In many places, 
where the system is smaller, harmony, 
music appreciation, and even voice cul- 
ture are in the High School curricula. 
In the larger cities this is, of course, 
not as easily accomplished. 

New York City’s music is not below 
par, and George Gartlan’s efforts to 
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raise even a higher standard are al). 
securing results. 

I am rather disappointed that a 
with the popular reputation for pro; 
that MUSICAL AMERICA has, would 
space to such a_ stupidly ridicy 
letter. 

ARTHUR F. A. WITT: 

Director of Mus 

High School, West New York, N. J 
March 23, 1921. 


Street Organ as Vehicle of Musical kqy 
cation for the Child 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 

A hint for experts in the musica] ody 
cation of children is given in a repoy: 
on New York musical conditions by ox; 
of the Community Service musica! 
ganizers, Willem van de Wall, former), 
harpist in the Metropolitan Opera 0; 
chestra.. It is pointed out therei: 
musical instruction has been co; 
too much to the class room ani th, 
teacher’s studio. It has been identite 
by the child as a duty imposed fo) 
terious reasons by adults who have (}y,. 
supervision of his daily life. Thus ius) 
cal instruction has been reduced io 4 
task, instead of elevated to a pleasur 
Inasmuch as the playground is where 
the child has liberty, it is suggested that 
the playground would be an ideal plac 
for the starting of any kind of educa. 
tion. Hence, the writer advises a sys. 
tem of musical education on the play 
ground. , 

It is pointed out that it will not 
practicable to install pianos upon the 
playground, nor to have orchestras 0) 
bands continuously operating ther 
Continuous music in fact is not better 
than no music at all, since it makes no 
impression in the long run. It would 
be wise, however, to have orchestra! 0) 
band programs at regular intervals on 
the different playgrounds, not to give 
programs to a seated audience exclusive. 
ly, but to provide a half-hour of music 
incidentally to the playing children 
Those who want to listen can take a 
chair in the vicinity of the musicians. 
those who want to play can continue to 
do so, and the music will bring its mes 
sage subconsciously. 

The chief suggestion made in the re 
port concerns the use of a street organ, 
not the hurdy gurdy familiar in Amer 
ica, but an organ such as used in Euro 
pean countries. 

Not long ago Hugh Allen of the Royal 
College of Music in London made a 
speech before the London conference of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
in which he said that he himself was 
willing to go down to Whitechapel as a 
barrel organ grinder, provided that the 
organ be quipped with a roll of the 
better type of songs. Mr. van de Wal! 
thereupon wrote to Mr. Allen voicing 
his approval of the latter statement 
After calling attention to the fact that 
people call for a cheaper type of music 
because it is imposed upon them com- 
mercially, the writer states: “In regaré 
to the répertoire for children, the child 
mind will absorb anything which is 0!- 
fered to it. The child mind is tabu! 
rasa, on which teachers have to wrile 
their messages to the next generatio 





[Continued on next page] 
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SEVCIK-LHOTSKY 
STRING QUARTET 


Arriving January 1, 1922; remaining until end of May 


“It must be admitted that we do not possess a string quartet 


which 





can anywhere nearly match the Sevcik-Lhotsky.”,—London Morning Post. 
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It is, therefore, our duty to surround our 
children with the best music possible. 
Now, the barrel organ is one of those 
agencies by which we can reach, without 
spending a great deal of money, those 
children whose homes we cannot enter, 
those children whose parents do not go 
to the symphony concerts and grand 
opera, but who have, none the less, ears 
to listen to good music and souls to be 
benefited by 1. 

“Why is the street organ the best 
pe dagogue? Because the child listens to 
it of his own free will. It teaches him in- 
eidentally to respond freely to its 
stimulus. The organ grinder does not 
insist upon being listened to. Children 
yroup around him freely and often fol- 
iow him for miles. The organ grinder 
is much more interesting to children 
than the school teacher who tells them: 
‘Now children, turn quickly to page six.’ 

“As for lasting impressions of music 
heard on the street from the barrel or- 
can, let me relate a personal incident: 
| must have been about five years old 
when ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ made its 
meteoric ascent. It must have reached 
Rotterdam, where I was brought up, in 
the early ’90’s. One day my aunt 
visited us and played on the piano the 
latest eraze in music, the Intermezzo 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ The family 
story runs that in the enfant terrible 
fashion, I claimed that I had heard this 
piece before and that there was nothing 
new about it. My parents tried to make 
me confess that I was boasting or lying, 
and even whipped me, but to no avail. 
| doggedly insisted that I had heard 
it before. On the following afternoon, 
| was cleared of all suspicion when my 
dear friend William, the organ grinder, 
with his magical palace of music, 
stopped in front of our house and played 
the Intermezzo from ‘Cavalleria’ which 
| had heard him play previously in some 
other street. So much for the child’s 
power of assimilating and digesting full 
fledged music in its infancy. 

“Here in the United States, I fail to 
discover a street organ of a type that 
would really be helpful in improving 
musical appreciation. In Amsterdam, 
however, street organs have been made 
which played overtures like ‘Poet and 
Peasant’ with a beautiful instrumenta- 
tion. Why cannot other countries build 
such organs and use them with specially 
selected répertoires for the education of 
the masses?” 

The idea is expanded in the report 
to the effect that when children are 
amusing themselves on the playgrounds, 
one or more of these organs could be 
used to play at regular intervals a spe- 
cial set of melodies, which it was desired 
for the children to learn. The same mu- 
sic could be used as accompaniment to 
physical exercises. Experience shows 
that without anything being said to the 
children about this music, but simply 
with their being surrounded by it, they 
would become so acquainted with it, that 
after a while they would sing it by them- 
selves. Thus, they could be taught the 
words of the songs in outdoor classes 
and could be led to sing the songs with 
the organ. Incidentally, the setting up 
of such an organ would be an addition 
to the existing attractions of the play- 
grounds. KENNETH S. CLARK, 

- Community Service. 

New York City, April 2, 1921. 


Did He Have Dvorsky in Mind? 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Josef Hofmann, one of the sanest and 
most sincere musicians of the present 
‘lay, makes the following statement in the 
‘Toreword” of his “Piano Questions 


FOR YOUR 


Answered:” “It is with modern music 
as it is with opium, morphine and other 
deadly drugs. We should shun their 
very touch. My advice to music-students 
and all lovers of music is, “Hold on with 
all your might to the school of sincerity 
and chastity in music. It is saner and, 
morally and aesthetically, safer than the 
entire pack of our present nerve-tickling, 
aye, and nerve-racking ‘modernists.’ ” 

Doesn’t this seem rather a queer state- 
ment to come from the composer of “The 
Haunted Castle,” “Orient and Occident,” 
“Penguine”? It seems as if the com- 
poser is endeavoring to bring about the 
unpopularity of his own compositions. 
How about it? 

PAUL W. FINKENI. 
Audubon, N. J., March 31, 1921. 





Praises Mr. Zay’s Article 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I want to thank you for the article 
appearing in the March 26th issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, called the “Soft 
Voice Fallacy,” by W. Henri Zay. It 
should be read and marked and inward- 
ly digested by every vocal student who 
can possibly get hold of a copy of it. 

DENISON FISH. 

Lakeville, Conn., April 6, 1921. 


TARASOVA SINGS AGAIN 


Aided by Zimro Ensemble Gives Program 
in Carnegie Hall 

The compatriots of Nina Tarasova 
who assembled in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, April 9, derived vast 
entertainment from her program. The 
Russian artist was heard in a series of 
typical numbers, and the Zimro 
—e aided in making a concert-size 
ist. 

Miss Tarasova went full tilt after her 
audience, caught it, and held it through- 
out the evening. The fire and dash and 
marked sensitiveness to rhythm charac- 
teristic of the singer were qualities 
again in evidence. Notable in her first 
group was “Along the Pavement,” a 
folk-song used by Wieniawski in his 
‘Souvenir de Moscou.” This was fol- 
lowed by another peasant song “At 
Kather’s Door’ which was used by 
Tchaikovsky in the “1812” Overture. 
Later the artist presented a couple of 
Ukrainian folk-songs, bracketed with a 
Hebrew Lullaby and Dance Song by 
Lasare Saminsky. More folk-songs and 
several extras extended the program. 
Lazar S. Weiner was at the piano. 

The contributions of the Zimro 
Ensemble were mainly of a_ popular 
order. The full ensemble—S. Bellison, 
clarinet; J. Mistechkin, first violin; G. 
Besrodny, second violin; K. Moldavan, 
viola; W. Lubalin, ’cello, and L. Berdi- 
chevsky, piano—was heard in Prokofieff’s 
Fantasie on Two Jewish Folk Themes, 
which they played effectively. The 
string quartet of the party sentimental- 
ized over the familiar Andante Cantabile 
from the familiar Tchaikovsky work. 
Mr. Mistechkin, Mr. Lubalin, and Mr. 
Berdichevsky opened the program with 
the Tchaikovsky Trio, Op. 51. Mr. Bel- 
lison played airs from Bergson’s “Luisa 
di Montfort.” 











Leila Troland-Gardner Concludes Wash- 
ington Visit 


Following an_ interesting visit to 
Washington, D. C., as the guest of Mrs. 
Albert Cleare, Leila Troland-Gardner, 
composer and dramatic contralto, who 
is one of the officers of the National 
Opera Club, has returned to her home 
in New York. While in Washington, 
Mme. Troland-Gardner sang for the dis- 
abled soldiers at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, attended a tea given at the White 


PROGRAMS 


“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 


Words and Music by Arthur A. Penn 


PUBLISHED BY M. WITMARK & SONS 


House by Mrs. Harding and was pre- 
sented to the President by Senator 
Brandegee of Connecticut. 


St. Olaf College Choir Gives Concert in 
Des Moines 


Des MOINES, IowA, April 6.—The 
choir of St. Olaf College of Northfield, 
Minn., gave a concert at the Coliseum 
last Wednesday evening under the direc- 
tion of F. Melius Christiansen. The 
program was sung entirely without ac- 
companiment and left nothing to be de- 
sired. The choir proved itself a remark- 
able organization. G. F. O. 








John Barclay to Create Rdéle in Hahn’s 
“Nausicaa” 


John Barclay, Scotch baritone, who 
has been studying with Jean de Reszke 
since the end of his military service, has 
been singing with much success at the 
Casino Municipal at Cannes. As the re- 
sult he has been engaged at the Nice 
Opera as guest artist, where he has been 
chosen by Reynaldo Hahn to create the 
rdle of Ulysses in the French composer’s 
opera “Nausicaa.” 








Artist-Students of Stojowski for 


Polish Relief 

The second of the artist-student re- 
citals given by Sigismond Stojowski, for 
the Polish Children’s Relief, was given 
in the MacDowell Gallery, April 5. The 
program was devoted to Polish music, 
and was almost equally divided between 
Chopin, Paderewski and _ Stojowski. 
Three numbers by modern composers 
were added. The playing of all the 
students was of a high order. Espe- 
cially noteworthy was the spirited in- 
terpretation by Blanche Cobacker, of 
Paderewski’s Sonata. Good tone and 
reliable technique were shown by Mano- 
lito Funes in his Chopin numbers, and 
Cecil Cowles played with dash. Mar- 
cella Sembrich and other well-known 
musicians were in the audience. 


Play 


Phoebe Crosby Engaged for Hartford 
Appearance 

Phoebe Crosby is to sing in Hartford 
at a concert given by the combined 
forces of the Hartford Choral Society, 
Ralph L. Baldwin, conductor, and the 
Springfield MacDowell Male Choir, Ar- 
thur H. Turner, conductor, on April 22. 








A TRIBUTE TO HANS HESS 


‘Unto a chosen few it is given to make good music so that it 
stirs the hearts of men and wakes inspiration and aspiration 
without which the greatest spiritual endowments of the race 
«ould lie dormant and unproductive.”’ 


George Christian Channing. 








AS HESS 


“His is playing that affords both enjoyment and 
satisfaction.” —W. L. Hubbard, Chicago Tribune. 


“He is a musician to the core, sincere, serious, 
thoughtful, cultivated.”— 


American. 


“His technic is excellent, his fingers 
are well-trained and thoroughly re- 
liable messengers of his will and 
through his finely balanced and steady 
use of the bow he invited admiration.” 

—Max Smith, N. Y. American, 


balance and mu- 
. A clear, genuine 
N. Y. Sun. 


“A program of 
sicianly charm. . 
tone.” 
well as_ technical 


Seriousness and 


N. Y. Times. 


“Musical taste as 
equipment. 
musicianship.” 


excellent cellist.” 


—N, Yo Tribune. 


“Hans Hess an 


“Hans Hess fully sustained his rep- 
utation. Besides his wonderful technic 
and musicianly poetic interpretation, he 
wooes from his instrument the most 
exquisite tones.”’—Milwaukee Herald. 


“One of the few masters, he charms 
with the magic of his bow.” 
—Democrat, Madison, Wis. 


“His playing exhibited a purity and 
dignity of style, a happy combination 
of intellectuality with deep feeling 
which gives his work unusual distinc- 
tion.” -Racine Journal. 


“Hans Hess literally sang his way 
into the hearts of his listeners through 
the sheer beauty of his playing.” — 

—Springfield, [ll., Courier. 

“His interpretations are imbued with 


dignity and poetry.” 
—Des Moines Register. 


“Such ease and beauty of tone. . . 
His playing aroused general enthusi- 


Season 1921-22 NOW BEING BOOKED 


Address MANAGEMENT OF HANS HESS 
522 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Max Smith, New York 


demand for 
Peoria Star. 


asm and an_ insisting 


more,” 


“The facet that Mr. Hess can hold 
our attention throughout a program 
devoted entirely to cello playing is 
sufficient eulogy, I think.” — Herman 
Devries, Chicago American. 


“A man must not only be a good 
cellist, but know something about pro- 
gram making to keep up the interest 
of the public through an entire eve- 
ning of violoncello, but Mr. Hess suc- 
ceeded in both particulars.”—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“Makes the cello sing with deep 
resonance or with sparkling timbre.” 
—R, Davis, Milwaukee Journal. 


“His tone is deep and sonorous or 
at times as silvery as a violin.” 
—C. Mead, Milwaukee Sentinel. 


“Hans Hess shared the program 
with Mary Garden, playing his num- 
bers excellently with warm, sensuous 
tone.” —F, Davis, Detroit Times. 


“Mr. Hess draws from his cello a 
full, rich tone and with his warmly 
musical temperament he reveals all the 
beauty of his widely varied numbers. 
He played as a maestro,” 

Rockford Morning Star. 


“The auditorium was crowded to the 
smallest corner. The program was of 
great artistic worth and presented by 
a great artist.” 

—Oshkosh Northwestern. 

“Sincerity, broad musical _ intelli- 
gence, smooth technical finish.’—Maun- 
rice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 
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OHIO MUSIC MAKES CINCINNATI PROGRAM 





American Art Demonstrated 
in Concert—Federated Clubs 
Conduct Contests 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 9—When a 
program by native Ohio composers as- 
sumes the proportions that it did at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on 
April 1, it is time for the pessimists to 
close shop and listen to those who be- 
lieve that America can and will develop 
its own individual school of music. 





ANOTHER ARTIST PUPIL 


Mme. MORRILL 
SCORES SUCCESS 








LILLIAN 


CROSSMAN 


Receives Unanimous Praise in 


St. Louis and St. Paul 


‘Miss Crossman possesses a_ lovely 
lyric voice which she uses with excellent 


taste.” St. Paul Dispatch. 
‘Miss Crossman demonstrated her 
ability to combine a _ really beautiful 


voice with a very creditable amount of 
dramatic talent.” 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
“One of the charming musical mo- 
ments of the evening came with Miss 
Crossman’s singing, in the part of 
Helene, of a snatch of ‘“‘Love’s Roundelay” 
behind the stage. Her excellent soprano 
voice gave pleasure throughout the per- 
formance.” St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
“Lillian Crossman proves star of the 
evening. Lillian Crossman added new 
laurels to her popularity in St. Louis by 
her interpretation of the role Princess 
Helene. Her voice was at al! times clear 
and musical and her acting was another 
commendable feature of her appearance. 
Her duet with Mildred Rogers in the first 
act was splendid as was her work in the 
final scene of the opera.” 
St. Louis Times. 
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The program opened with a Quintet 
in E Minor by M. Melville Liszniewska, 
of the faculty of the conservatory. It is 
an imposing work of broad sweep and 
marked by the intellectual development 
of its thematic material. Mme. Liesz- 
niewska herself played the piano part 
and had André Ribaupierre, Ernest 
Pack, Peter Froelich and Walter Heer- 
mann as the string quartet. 

A song cycle called “In Memoriam,” 
composed by James H. Rogers, in mem- 
ory of his eldest son who lost his life 


in the war, was sung by Lila Robe- 
son, accompanied by Mrs. Harry L. 
Goodtyeal. Later, Miss Robeson gave 


the “Poemes d’Automme,” by Ernest 
Bloch. Another Cincinnati composer, 
Augustus O. Palm, was represented by 
a group of three attractive songs, sung 
by Albert Berne. The composer played 
the accompaniments. Grace G. Gard- 
ner’s “World of Mine,” an impressive 
number, was admirably given by Clara 
Taylor, with Mary Bennett at the piano. 
Corinne Moore Lawson, a favorite in 
local musical circles, played and sang 
three of her own works, concluding with 
the “Lazy” song, based on a text by the 
poet, Ralph Lawrence Dunbar. 

Instrumental composers were repre- 
sented by Ralph Lyford whose numbers 
were played in artistic style by Jean ten 
Have, who also gave P. A. Tirindelli’s 
“Pierrot Triste,” a whimsical composi- 
tion requiring more than ordinary dex- 
terous technique. J. W. Clokey’s 
“Dawn,” was sung by Luther Richman, 
with two violins, ’cello and piano pro- 
viding the accompaniment. For _ the 
finale the Cincinnati Woman’s Musical 
Club rendered Samuel Richard Gaines’s 
“Fantasy on a Russian Folk Song,” the 
composer conducting. All in all it was 
a brilliant program, reflecuing great 
credit upon the talents and abilities of 
Ohio composers. 


Cincinnati has a fine chamber music 
organization in the College of Music 
String Quartet, composed of Emil Heer- 


mann, first violin; William Morgan 
Knox, second violin; Carl Wunderle, 
viola, and Walter Heermann, ’cello. 


When an artist like Joseph Elliott, clari- 
netist, is added to present such a num- 
ber as the Quintet, Op. 115, by Brahms, 
a rare treat is assured. The ensemble 
presented this work at the Odeon on 
March 30; a first performance so far as 


can be ascertained. It created un- 
bounded enthusiasm. The Septet of 
Beethoven, arranged for violin, viola, 


contrabass, clarinet, French horn 
and bassoon, which had not been heard 
in its entirety in Cincinnati for more 
than seventeen years, was also much ap- 
preciated. To the artist already men- 
tioned were added Gustav Albrecht, 
French horn; Gaston Duhamel, bassoon, 
and J. Kolmshlag, contrabass, for this 
work. 

More than a hundred delegates from 
various parts of the State attended the 
convention of the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs on March 30, 31 and April 


cello, 


1. The sessions, held at the Hotel Sin- 


ton and the Cincinnati Woman’s Club 
were presided over by Mrs. Arthur Brad- 
ley, of Cleveland, the president. 


A feature of the first day’s activities 
last Wednesday were the State contests. 
Four prizes of $50 each were awarded. 
Helen Kessing, soprano, and Arnold 
Schroder, bass, pupils of Minnie Tracey, 
Cincinnati, were the successful contest- 
ants for vocal honors. The piano con- 
test was won by Marion Slingluff, pupil 
of Mme. Liszniewska of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. Herman Posen of Cleve- 
land was awarded the prize for the best 
violin playing. 

The delegates attended various con- 
certs, including the one devoted to Ohio 
music, and the program of the College 
of Music String Quartet. 

W. S. G. 





ROCHESTER HEARS GUESTS 





Gluck, Zimbalist and Gauthier Visit City 
in Recitals 


RocHESTER, N. Y., April 9.—A joint 
program was given at Convention Hall 
recently, by Alma _ Gluck, soprano, 
and her artist husband, Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, under the local management 
of James E. Furlong. The audience 
which taxed the capacity of the hall, 
showed much enthusiasm and the artists 
were obliged to give many encores. 
Eleanor Scheib was an excellent accom- 
panist for both artists. 

Eva Gauthier gave a charming recital 
of old and modern songs at the Genesee 
Valley Club on March 16, under the 
local management of Mrs. Susan A. 
Clark. A highly appreciative audience 
filled the hall. Mme. Gauthier’s pro- 
gram ranged from fifteenth century 
French songs to modern Spanish and 
English compositions never heard here 
before. Leroy ‘Shield, her accompanist, 
also played a group of piano solos in an 
able manner. M. E. W. 


ENDS WILMINGTON SERIES 





Cecil Fanning’s Recital Marks Last of 
Tuesday Musicales 


WILMINGTON, DEL, April 9.—Cecil 
Fanning, baritone, gave the fifth and 
closing recital of the series of Thurs- 
day musicales in the Hotel duPont, re- 
cently, before an _ enthusiastic audi- 
ence. He was in splendid voice and 
spirits. The principal works offered 
were Schubert’s “The Wanderer” and 
“Wandering” and “Whither?” from his 
“Maid of the Mill,” followed by Loewe’s 
dramatic ballad, ‘Archibald Douglas.” 
These called forth rapturous applause. 
Several French numbers and folk-songs 
concluded the program enjoyably. Mr. 
Turpin proved a sympathetic accompan- 
ist throughout. 

Annie Taylor Flinn and Mrs. William 
M. Bannard, under whose auspices the 
Thursday afternoon recitals have been 
given for two seasons, received much 
commendation for their enterprise. 

7: 
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Soloists Aid Passaic Ensembles 


Passaic, N. J., April 9.—To the co- 
operation of several forces was due the 
signal success of the production of the 
Wildermere cantata, “The Living 
Christ,” at the Christian Reformed 
Church recently. The local choral so- 
cieties, “Symphonia” and ‘Hosanna,” 
and the Symphonia Orchestra were as- 
sisted by Mildred Graham, soprano; 
Jeanne Laval, contralto; Harvey Hinder- 
myer, tenor; Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
and Willard I. Nevins, organist. 
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Patricia Ryan Admired in Song Rec 
at Biltmore 


Intelligence and taste character 
the song recital which Patricia Rya: 
mezzo-soprano of attractive persona 
gave at the Biltmore Hotel Su: 


afternoon, April 3. Thomas J. RB 
veteran attaché of the Metropoli: 
presented the young singer, who co 
from Texas. Her program included s: 
of the old classic school by Scar! 
Caccini, Legrenzi and Durante, a Fx: 
group, the air, “Ah, Mon Fils” f 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” and 
Donizetti numbers. In her conclu 
group were Rachmaninoff’s “O 17 
Billowy Harvest Field,’ Margaret 
berg’s “Dream of Other Days,” Fr: 
Moore’s “Swing Song,” Roland Far! 
“The Night Wind,” and H. Clo; 
Leiter’s “My Lover He Comes on 
Skee.” Olive Robertson furnished 
accompaniments,in musicianly sty 
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Type of Programs Rests with 





— 


Public, Declares Mr. La Forge 





“Eyery Great Artist Would 
Perform Highest Type of 
Music If He Felt It Would 
Be As Well Received As 
Less Artistic Numbers’— 
What Applause Means to 
the Concert-Giver—A Sug- 
gestion for Music Clubs 


Wo “highbrow” concert-goers 
/Y throughout the country hear more 
music to their taste? Let them, Frank 
La Forge advises, exercise their hands 
‘iy the vulgar manifestation of gratitude 
the little of such music which they 
are vouchsafed, and presently they will 
fnd themselves getting whole programs 
instead of one or two groups of the best 
and most serious music. Until the most 
serious of artists is rewarded with as 
hearty handclapping for his most seri- 
ous performances as the sensationalist 
is tor his spectacular tricks, temptation 
will keep a heavy hand on his shoulder 
, push him into cheapening his offer- 


f 
IO! 


ings. 

“Every great artist would always give 
the very best music he knows,” says 
Mr. La Forge, variously famed as pian- 
ist, accompanist, coach, teacher and com- 
poser, “if only he could feel that that 
music would be as well received as less 
artistic music. One part of a typical 
American concert audience loves good 
music but is too selfish in its considera- 
tion of its own petty dignity to manifest 
that appreciation audibly; the other part 
endures the good music for the sake of 
the ‘effect’ pieces, which it stormily re- 
demands. If an artist does not cater 
enough to this second element to win 
noticeable applause, the manager of his 
concert concludes that he has not been 
well enough received to warrant a re- 
engagement. But this is not the worst 
of the situation, for a really serious 
musician is often willing to run such 
commercial risks as this in order to 
maintain his highest artistic standards. 
The real argument for applause is that 





© Underwood &€ Underwood 
Frank La Forge, Distinguished as Pian- 
ist, AccOmpanist, Teacher and Com- 
poser 


it stimulates the artist to do his best. 
An apathetic audience or one which ap- 
pears so is something for an artist to 
remember with shuddering. Suppose the 
case of a singer giving the ‘Brautlieder’ 
of Schumann in cities of the second rank. 
He is certain of only the most casual 
applause for this most beautiful music. 
How often will he be tempted to fling it 
in the face of the public? 


One Artist’s Experience 


“Recently a distinguished artist gave 
a program of such fine genis of the song 
literature as that. Rarely can an artist 
of his standing have been so coldly re- 
ceived as he was in this program! He 
will never again willingly give such a 
list, I feel sure. The experience of 
going out, for group after group, before 
an assembly of people who would prob- 
ably have shown some more positive 
emotion if they had been attending a 
funeral, was too depressing to be chanced 
again. Yet after he had passed through 
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A. F. Thiele, Manager 
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the ordeal of the program, person after 
person came to the singer in the green 
room to shake him by the hand and say 
sweet words of appreciation. Apprecia- 
tion offered at the wrong time might as 
well—might better—never be offered at 
all. 

“Concretely, I should like to suggest 
that the clubs throughout the country, 
which are responsible for so large a 
percentage of the serious concerts, 
should discuss this matter among their 
membership and declare themselves in 
favor of applause. It would be easy for 
them to prick the bubble of false dignity 
and culture which distorts so many per- 
sons’ view of the matter. The really 
cultured amateur should feel it his duty 
to applaud more, not less, than other con- 
cert-goers. The maintenance of high 
musical standards thus really lies with 
the discriminating amateur element in 
the public. Tempt the artist to include 
‘effect’ music in his programs, and you 
tempt him to injure by just so much his 
ability to deliver the best music in the 
best way. 

“During the war, the elimination of 


German music brought about a marked 
deterioration in the average character 
of programs. Now that the cessation 
of hostilities has permitted the resump- 
tion of the classic German répertoire, 
we should soon recover from the ill ef- 
fects of this condition and should even 
find it possible to transmute them into 
good; coming to German music with 
fresh ears, we should have recovered 
from the old slavish prejudice in its sole 
favor. Composers of other nationalities 
have written beautiful music, too! 

“As for American music, my own im. 
mediate interest is in the song; and per- 
haps in consequence of that I feel that 
the most profitable line of development, 
for composer and performer alike, opens 
out from the point of attention to text. 
The art of song in America hinges on 
the development of diction as an art and 
science. I am in favor of translations 
—good translations, of course, which by 
the way are not utter impossibilities. I 
am in favor also of fine original song- 
texts in English. The singing artist can 
help promote the cause of both by per- 
fecting his English diction.” D. J. T. 
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BRILLIANT ENSEMBLE ENDS 
BUFFALO CONCERT SERIES 


Rappold, Beale, Marsh, Martinelli, 
Mackenzie and Laurenti Sing 
Together—Local Events 


BuFFALO, N. Y., April 2.—The Musical 
Arts Company at the last of its series 
of subscription concerts presented 
Marie Rappold and Kitty Beale, so- 
pranos; Helena Marsh, contralto; Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Tandy Mackenzie, 
tenors, and Mario Laurenti, baritone, in 
a program devoted to Verdi and Puccini. 
There was much admirable singing, es- 
pecially by Mme. Rappold, Mr. Mar- 
tinelli and Mr. Laurenti. There was 
great enthusiasm and the usual encores. 
Emilio Roxas, for the Metropolitan art- 
ists, and Mme. Coen for Mme. Rappold, 
were excellent accompanists. 

Two recent concerts given by the 
Chromatic Club drew large attendances. 
Florence Reid, contralto, at the first, ac- 
companied by Beatrice Turner, sang a 
group of songs charmingly, and Char- 
lotte M. Smith, pianist, also played. 
Harry Cumpson, pianist, made a flying 
visit to Buffalo, his home town, to play 
at the second of the concerts. Enthusiasm 
reached a high pitch over the fine per- 
formance given by Mr. Cumpson. 

John Lund, the newly appointed con- 
ductor of the Rubinstein Club, a women’s 
chorus, directed the club for the first 
time at the concert of March 31. Mr. 
Lund’s understanding of choral singing 
was amply demonstrated, in the cer- 
tainty of attack and in the graceful 
phrasing. His work has given an im- 
petus to the singing of the chorus, that 
augurs well for its future. Richard 
Durrett, tenor, and the Schubert Trio 
lent valuable assistance. 

An unusually fine body of singers have 
during the week given performances of 
“Robin Hood,” of which the outstanding 
feature is the fine chorus, which has 
been recruited from colleges and con- 
servatories. 

Under Masonic auspices, a_ concert 
directed by William J. Gomph, attracted 
a large audience to Elmwood Music Hall. 
The Salzedo Harp Ensemble, which in- 
cludes in its membership Mr. Gomph’s 
daughter Martha, played charmingly 
with Mr. Salzedo in command. Solos 
were excellently sung by Edna Luce, so- 
prano, and there was in addition some 
fine quartet singing by Charles Mott and 
Edward Bollinger, tenors, and James 
Aspinwall and Herman Gawhe, basses. 

The free municipal concert of Easter 
Sunday attracted an enthusiastic audi- 
ence which filled the hall. Director 
Lund gave an attractive program and 
Rebecca Cutter Howe sang two solos ef- 
fectively. FP. H. H. 


Chicago Organist and Purdue Glee Club 
Heard in Lafayette, Ind. 


LAFAYETTE, INbD., April 2.—Eric De- 
Lamarter, assistant conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, and organist of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in that city, 
gave an organ recital in Eliza Fowler 
Hall, Purdue University, on March 22, 
before a large number of music lovers, 
appearing under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of the Collegiate Alumnze The 
University Glee Club under the direc- 
tion of Paul Tincher Smith, gave its 
annual concert March 17 and 18 in Fow- 
ler Hall. Large audiences greeted the 
club each evening and were generous 
with applause. A new feature was “An 
Act of Up-to-Date Grand Opera,” L. C. 
Gordner playing the leading role, with 
H. C. Crane as “prima donna,” sup- 
ported by a chorus. The music was fur- 
nished by an orchestra of nine pieces. 





Tenor-Businessman Organizes Music 


Club in Cambridge, Ohio 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, April 11.—That a 
musical artist may also have executive 
ability and a head for business is demon- 
strated by the case of William H. Wylie, 
concert tenor, who was for some time 
located in New York and is at present 
teaching in Columbus. After doing 
some special Chamber of Commerce work 
in Zanesville, Mr. Wylie was invited to 
come to Cambridge for four months and 
reorganize the Board of Trade. Last 
summer his professional work included 


eleven appearances with the Baroness 
De Torinoff. Lately he has appeared in 
the cast of a local musical comedy pro- 
duction. He has been engaged by the 
same a for three nights at Mar- 
tin’s Ferry and has been asked to take 
the tenor role in “The Rosemaid” at 
Muskingum College in June. As secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade here, he has 
served the cause of music by organizing 
a Tuesday Morning Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. Carl Rech is president. 


NEW CHORUS IN HUNTINGTON 





Kiwanis Organization Makes Good Im- 
pression on First Appearance 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., March 26.—The 
Kiwanis Male Chorus in its first public 
appearance recently in the City Audi- 
torium was greeted by an audience of 
about 1000. The organization is pro- 
claimed to be the most successful ven- 
ture in the music field by local talent. 
The chorus was formed last December 
with Edwin M. Steckel as conductor. 
There are twenty members. In_ the 
initial program the organization was 
assisted by the Masonic Male Quartet 
and Mrs. C. E. Haworth, soprano, head 


of the vocal department of Marshall 
College. Mrs. Haworth is a_ general 
favorite locally. The quartet, that is 


coached by Mr. Steckel, 
professional work here. 

The chorus sang numbers by Dudley 
Buck, Warner, Spross, Nevin, and closed 
with a Southern medley by Harry Hale 
Pike. Mrs. Haworth’s numbers were by 
Dvorak, Becker and Salter, and included 
also a song by Mr. Steckel with an ac- 
companiment by the chorus. 

The Musical Art Society, a mixed 
choral club of some thirty voices, gave 
its second concert of the season on 
March 8 in the City Auditorium, with 
Dan Beddoe as assisting soloist. A 
rather small but cordial audience greeted 
the club, which is rapidiy establishing 
itself as one of the potent factors in the 
musical life of the city. The director 
is Hosford Plowe, and the accompanist 
Aurora Leedom. The club sang works 
by Matthews, Bishop, Hall, and Wagner. 
The women were heard in separate num- 
bers as was the male section also. Mr. 
Beddoe sang with vigor and in admirable 
style. 

Robert Armour, tenor, and Mr. 
Steckel, organist, gave a joint recital in 
the First Presbyterian Church on 
March 18. Mr. Armour, a teacher at 
the Newark Conservatory of Music and 
a church soloist in New York City, sang 
a group by Handel, an aria from 
“Tosca,” and other songs. E. M. S. 


CONCERT BY LIMA CLUB 


Women’s Music Society Presents First 
of March Matinées 
LIMA, OHIO, March 19.—At the first 


March matinée of the Women’s Music 
Club, the program accorded the place 


is doing much 








of honor to a reader, Mrs. J. K. Ban- 
nister, for whose numbers Mrs. Harry 
Macdonald provided musical settings. 


Ensemble piano numbers were given by 
Mrs. Charles Preston, Catharine Jones, 
Anna Cantwell and Eleanor Isham Tim- 
mermann. Bertha Falk Callahan, so- 
prano, gave several songs with Mrs. Fred 
Calvert at the piano. Mrs. Margaret 
Neuman. violinist, played acceptably. a 
Handel Sonata, and Mildred Huber of 
Delphos, Ohio, a graduate of the piano 
department at Oberlin, also appeared. 
Two vocal numbers by Helen Thompson 
Gayer with violin obbligato by Glenna 
Morris Dunifon and the piano accom- 
paniment by Violet Bradley were novel. 
H. E. H. 
Grace Kern to Sing in “Judas Macca- 
beus” with Philadelphia Society 


Grace Kerns, who has sung in Phila- 
delphia previously this season, has been 
engaged for the soprano role in Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeus” with the Philadel- 
phia Choral Society on April 16, follow- 
ing a hurried trip from Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, where she will have completed a 
tour through the maritime provinces 
with Alma Beck. Judson House and Fred 
Patton. From Philadelphia, Miss Kerns 
will go to Birmingham, Ala., where she 
will give a recital and sing in Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” 


- delight to the ear. 


KUBELIK PLAYS IN ITHACA 


Violinist Also Heard es Students and 
Visits Former Master, Sevcik 


ITHACA, N. Y., March 26.—Jan Kube- 
lik, the violinist, appeared March 18 in 
Bailey Hell. Although this concert was 
an addition to the regular University 
Series, it was very well patronized. The 
audience was highly appreciative, as was 
shown by its generous applause. The 
program included the artist’s own Con- 
certo in C, which was a _ revelation. 
Pierre Augieras was the accompanist and 
also played a Chopin Ballade. 

Mr. Kubelik, accompanied by his wife, 
reached Ithaca two days before the con- 
cert in order to see his former master, 
Otokar Sevcik, now at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music. Mr. Kubelik visited 
the conservatory and graciously played 
for the pupils, and for the first time met 
Grisha Monasevitsch, winner of the 
$1200 scholarship which Kubelik offered 
for study with Sevcik. E. S. 


HEAR ST. OLAF CHORISTERS 


College Chorus, Led by Christiansen, 
Appears in Chicago During Tour 


CHICAGO, April 9.—One of the most 
notable, if not the most notable of the 





American collegiate musical organi- 
zations, appeared at Orchestra Hall 
April 6. It was the St. Olaf Lutheran 


Choir, from St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., directed by F. Melius Christian- 
sen. 

Certain college organizations, such as 
the A Cappella Choir of Northwestern 
University and the Harvard Glee Club, 
arouse more than passing interest for 
the excellence of their performances. It 
is a question whether any of them equal 
the impressive, serious note of the St. 
Olaf Choir. Director Christiansen is a 
good deal of a genius in the way he takes 
vocal material which must necessarily 
change from year to year and develops it 
to an efficiency capable of meeting the 
most permanent of organizations on 
their own ground. 

The program consisted entirely of 
sacred music, ancient and modern. The 
most florid of the ancient passages, the 
most complex of modern harmonizations 
were approached with the same serene 
certainty, with never so much as a sec- 
ond’s hesitancy on attack or development, 
and with a fine, grave, solid tone. The 
entire program was in English, and the 
language was sung in a way that was a 
The audience was a 
large one. E. C. M. 


Arthur Middleton Sings at Omaha Uni- 
versity Club 


OMAHA, NEB., March 29.—Arthur 
Middleton was heard in recital at the 
University Club on Saturday evening. 
Among his numbers were “Arm, Arm, 
Ye Brave” by Handel, “Largo al Fac- 
totum” from “The Barber of Seville,” 
and “Danny Deever.” Beauty of tone, 
clear enunciation and vivid interpreta- 
tion made Mr. Middleton’s singing very 
enjoyable. Stewart Wille, pianist, con- 
tributed a well- -played solo group in ad- 
dition to furnishing excellent accom- 
paniments. E. L. W. 


Zanelli, Elizabeth Seen Falk and 
Fuhrman Give Concerts in Cam- 
den, N. J. 


CAMDEN, N. J., April 2.—Renato Za- 
nelli, baritone, and Elizabeth Spencer, 
soprano, appeared here with the Milano 
Trio last Thursday, under the manage- 
ment of Francis J. Lapitino. They were 
heard by an _ appreciative audience. 
Jules Falk, violinist, and Clarence Furh- 
man, a local pianist, gave a recital in 
the Y. M. C. A. last Wednesday. Both 
artists were very cordially received. 
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for Rubinstein Club’s 
thropic Fund 


Concert 


Philan- 


Under the direction of Mary Jordan 
Baker, a concert was given at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria for the benefit of the Phil- 
anthropic Fund of the Rubinstein Club, 
on the evening of April 1. Those ap- 
pearing on the program were: Bucca 
Fusco, Clara Pasvolsky, Rose Dreeben 
and Mme. Kirschbaum, vocalists; Iris 


Aiexander, pianist; Doris Weber, Glad 


Heineman and Dolly Cook, dancers, a; 
Selma Alexander, reader. The acco 
panists were Antoinette Brody, M, 


Douglas and Frederick H. Cheesewrig} 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 7.—Jan 
Davidson, baritone, sang Monday at { 
Albany Community Chorus meeting. 
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“END TWO SYMPHONY SERIES IN BALTIMORE 


Local. Forces and Stokowski 
Orchestra Give Final 
Concerts of Season 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 10.—The sixth 
final concert of the season was given 
at the Lyric, April 3, by the Baltimore 
Symphony, Gustave Strube, conductor. 
The soloists were representative of the 
est home talent. Vivianne Cordero, 
iolinist, with Joan C. van Hulsteyn, 

certmaster, played the solo parts of 

e Bach D Minor Concerto for Two 
Violins. Miss Cordero is a_ pupil of 
Vir. Van Hulsteyn, and this, her pro- 
focsjional début was marked with suc- 
Both artists were applauded and 
recalled. Roberta Glanville, soprano, a 
Baltimorean, whose reputation is such 
that a large number of admirers are al- 
ways eager to hear her work, at this 
oneert chose a Saint-Saéns song and 
the “Bel Raggia Lusinghier” aria from 
“Semiramide” of Rossini. This singer’s 
excellent command of her voice was rec- 
ovnized and acclaimed. The orchestra 
presented the Weber “Oberon” Overture, 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven and 
the introduction to the Third Act of 
“Lohengrin.” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra closed its 
current series on March 30 at the Lyric 
with a program of Russian music to 
which a classic touch was given with the 
Schumann A Minor Piano Concerto 


played by Olga Samaroff. The soloist 
gave to her interpretation individuality 
of expression, and the ideal orchestra 
support added emotional enjoyment to a 
program that was steeped with noisy 


clash of color. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Easter Overture,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nut Cracker” Suite and the “1812” 


Overture produced a brilliant effect. 

A sacred concert given on Easter Sun- 
day afternoon in Woodlawn Cemetery 
by the combined choruses of Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club and the Grand 
Lodge Choir A. F. & A. M., with a large 
band under the direction of Hobert 
Smock, chorus conductor, and L. H. 
Fisher, bandmaster, was attended by 
several thousand who came in automo- 
biles to hear the program which com- 
prised numbers from Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, Gounod, Handel, Chopin, Sullivan 
and other representative composers. 

Pr. &.. 3B. 


SCHUMANN HEINK IN CHICAGO 
Diva Has Audience of 3000 at Only Ap- 
pearance of Season There 


CuHicaGco, April 9.—An audience of 
more than 3000 greeted Mme. Schumann 
Heink at Medinah Temple April 6, the 
only concert appearance scheduled for 
her in Chicago this season. There are 
two circumstances that make Mme. 
Schumann Heink react with = special 
fervor. One is a large audience, the 


other is an appearance for the benefit of 
a cause in which she is interested. 

This event was under the auspices and 
for the benefit of the Press Club of Chi 
cago. That being the case, and with an 
audience of such dimensions, the famous 
contralto sang as she has seldom sung in 
all the years she has been appearing be- 
fore Chicago audiences. She was intro- 
duced by Clyde A. Morrison, president 
of the club, as “one of the greatest 


mothers in the world.” Her heart was 
evidently in her appearance before “the 
newspaper boys who have been so kind 
to me,” as she called them, and she sang 
with all her voice and soul. “Have You 
Seen Him in France?” “Silent Night,” 
“The Rosary,” “Pirate Dreams” and 
others of the famous singer’s favorite 
songs fairly set the audience aflame with 
enthusiasm. Encore after encore was 
demanded and granted. KE. C. M. 











A. C. P. in “The Journal,’ Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 24, 1921: 


“Mr. Cronican filled the double role 
of pianist and accompanist with 
much credit. Chopin in Ballade, 
Impromptu and Polonaise formed 
his groups last night. 

“He plays with deliberation, care 
and authority rather than with any 
impulse. His fingering, without be- 
ing heavy, is vigorous and well 
schooled.” 





LEE CRONICAN 


Pianist-Accompanist 


Touring on Pacific Coast and Canada Until June 15th 


‘in F minor, Impromptu in F sharp 


AVAILABLE ALL NEXT SEASON 
Address in care of 


Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 


J. P. D. in “The Bee,” Omaha, Neb., 
Feb. 17, 1921: 


“Mr. Cronican, last but not least of 
the trio, played the piano in very 
interesting, musical and individual 
fashion. He has a well developed, 
comprehensive technic, which he 
uses in giving expression to ideas 
of no doubtful value. His melodies 
sing, his hythms have life, and his 
interpretations, temperament. His 
seriousness is indicated by. his 
choice of numbers: Chopin’s Ballade 


and Polonaise in A flat. 
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ing from July | until September 15 at Pittsfield, Mass. 
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“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 











Words and Music by 
ARTHUR A. PENN 








HEAR STRING QUARTET IN 


Present French Program in Civic Series 
Kochanski and Tarasova 
Among Visitors 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—The 
organized National String 
Quartet was heard in an artistic concert, 
the program of which included works by 
Beethoven, Borodine and Grieg. The 
Quartet is composed of Henri Sokoloff, 
first violin; Max Pugatsky, second vio- 
lin; Samuel Feldman, viola, and Richard 

Lorleberg, ‘cellist. 

The civic concert for April was under 
the auspices of the French Embassy, 
and an entire program of French com- 
positions was presented. Lieut. Jean 
Labat, baritone, with Capt. Dupont as 
accompanist, interpreted a_ pleasing 
group of songs. Mary Helen Howe, so- 
prano, brilliantly sang the Bell song 
from Delibes’s “Lakme” and also gave 
a group of folk-songs and works by 
Hahn and Chaminade. Marie Howe 
Harziglia was her accompanist. Major 
Dubreuil, of the French Embassy, de- 
livered an address, and there were or- 
gan numbers by Edith B. Athey, civic 
organist. 

T. Arthur Smith introduced Paul 
Kochanski to Washington in a recital 
which attested the violinist’s technical 
skill as well as his artistic qualities as 
an interpreter. He played a program 


recently 


DEBUT IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


including works by Saint-Saéns, Sara- 
sate, Wieniawski and several Kreisler 
arrangements. Ben Moore was the ac 
companist. 

A return engagement of Nina Tara 
sova, interpreter of Russian ~ songs, 
showed the popularity of this artist. In 
attractive costumes she presented Gypsy 
airs, and old French, Scotch, and Rus- 
Sian songs. She was assisted by Mil- 
dred Dilling, harpist, and Lazar S. 
Weiner, accompanist. 

The Arts Club opened its series of 
April musicales with a delightful pro- 
gram by Arthur Chester Gorbach, bass; 
Mabel Linton, pianist, and M. Katharine 
Floeckher, accompanist. 

That Washington appreciates its own 
artists was attested by the enthusiastic 
welcome given George Nixon Thompson, 
a young pianist, in his recent recital. 
In an exacting program he demonstrated 
exceptional technique and musicianly at- 
tainments. W. H. 


Minnie Carey Stine Fills Three Spring 
Engagements 

Minnie Carey Stine, contralto, sang 
at the Bergen Reformed Church of Jer- 
sey City on Easter Sunday, March 27. 
On March 30, Miss Stine gave a recital 
of English songs and duets with M. P. 
Boone, for the Shut-In Society, and on 
April 6, was heard at a meeting of the 
Rainy Day Club at the Hotel Astor. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
STERLING RECITALISTS 


Penha and Homer Create Fine 
Impression—Début of 
Virginia Gill 

PHILADELPHIA, April 9.—Michel 
Penha, new first ’cellist of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, gave his first formal reci- 
tal this week in the foyer of the Academy 
of Music. He emerged from the test with 
great distinction, playing most artistic- 
ally and authentically a very trying pro- 
gram. He opened with the F Major So- 
nata of Brahms, following it with the ¢ 
Minor Suite of Bach. His principal of- 
fering was the Haydn Concerto which 
he gave with rich tone and fine under- 
standing. 

Louise Homer gave her annual re- 
cital here in the main auditorium of the 
Academy of Music, under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Music Club, and in 
aid of the Hahnemann Hospital. Many 
in the large audience rejoiced that the 
disappearance of Mme. Homer from the 
operatic stage did not mean her com- 
plete vocal retirement. She has a wide 
Philadelphia following and its members 
were greatly pleased by the suavity and 
richness of voice which she still brings 
to her numbers as well as her admirable 





“To Russia,” a lovely lyric, 
several of his delight- 
Mother Goose 


commonplace 
“Dearest,” and 
fully quaint settings to 
rhymes. 

Virginia Gill, soprano, was heard in 
an interesting début recital in the Acad- 
emy foyer. She sings with fluency and 
composure. Her numbers were by Han- 
del, Mozart, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Schu- 
mann and Schubert. Myrtle Eaver was 
heard in a stirring performance of 
Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody 
and also gave Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘Poli- 
chinelle.” Mary Miller Mount played 
admirable accompaniments for Miss Gill. 

A well attended concert was given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in aid of 
the Holiday House at Narberth. The 
participants included Mona Gondre, so- 
prano, in costume songs; the Salzedo 


Harp Ensemble, and Louise Gifford, a 
classic dancer. 
Louis Gabowitz, 
violinist, gave his 
Witherspoon Hall, 


young Philadelphia 
first big recital in 
and confirmed the 
favorable comment which followed an 
earlier appearance. His technique 
would be excellent for an adult player 
of many years’ training and is genuinely 
amazing as the possession of a thirteen- 
year-old boy. Of course young Gabo- 
witz has yet to go through the mellow- 
ing and maturing process that comes 
with life, but even now, he displays con- 
siderable feeling and plentiful under- 
standing of the works he plays. Among 
his numbers were the Handel E Minor 
Sonata, the E Minor Concerto of Nar- 
dini, and works by Wieniawski and 
Vieuxtemps. W. R. M. 





GABRILOWITSCH FILLS 


Conducts and Is Soloist with Detroit 
Symphony in Program of 
Russian Music 

CuHIcAGo, April 6—The Detroit Sym- 
phony gave a concert at Orchestra Hall 
recently with Ossip Gabrilowitsch in the 
dual réle of conductor and piano soloist. 
The program consisted entirely of Rus- 
sian music, in the interpretation of 
which Mr. Gabrilowitsch has many 
times proved himself to be particularly 
adept. 

The first number was Glinka’s “Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla” Overture, which was 
followed by Scriabine’s Third Symphony, 





sense of interpretation. She gave two 
of Schubert’s finest creations, “Omnip- 
otence” and the “Serenade,” with mag- 
nificent effect. Other numbers were by 
Mr. Homer, including the somewhat 
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known as the “Divine Poem.” These 
made up the first half of the program, 
whereupon Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave the 
baton to Victor Kolar while he played 
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Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Concerto, 
resuming it to. end the concert with a 
brilliant performance of Rimsky- Korsa- 
koff’s “La Grande Paque Russe.” There 
is considerable resemblance between his 
conducting and his playing. Both are 
matters of sudden and forcible contrasts, 
brilliant tone and pulsating rhythm. 
Gabrilowitsch is dramatic in the best 
sense of the word, building up a scheme 
of effects and working over them in ad- 
vance until there is never any doubt that 
they will appear exactly as they were 
planned. E. C. M. 


MIAMI GREETS ALTHOUSE 





Metropelitan Tenor Heard in Recital 
Concert by Local Orchestra 


MIAMI, F.La., April 1.—The Artists’ 
Recital course, under the management 
of S. Ernest Philpitts, closed Monday 
evening of this week with a recital by 
Paul Althouse. The Metropolitan tenor 
was received with much enthusiasm. 
After a Mana-Zucca song, Mr. Althouse 
graciously directed the attention and ap- 
plause to the composer, who was present 
in the audience. The accompanist Ru- 
dolph Gruen, was also heard in solo 
numbers, which were well received. Mr. 
Philpitts has announced that unless five 
hundred advance sale season tickets are 
guaranteed he will not attempt an art- 
ists’ series next winter. 

Mme. Vilona Hall presented the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in its annual concert 
at the Central School, Wednesday even- 
ing of last week. The student body was 
augmented by several players from 
Pryor’s Band, and Mrs. John R. Liv- 
ingston was soloist of the 
Among the students appearing in solo 
numbers were Armine Dennicke, ’cellist, 
and Howard McClave, John Jernigan, 
Dan Schroeder, Edward Boles Margaret 
Ewing and Marguerite Dennicke, violin- 
ists. a. mY 





Canadian Pianist Plays Spirited Program 
Before Scranton Club 


SCRANTON, Pa., April 2.—Eva Clare, 
Canadian pianist, pleased the Century 
Club in a piano recital Tuesday after- 
noon, March 22. A Bach-Tausig number 
opened the program and was followed by 
a Beethoven sonata, Schumann’s “Scenes 
from Childhood” and three short Brahms 
numbers. Miss Clare was at her best in 
an “Island Spell” by Ireland. Goossens’s 
“Hury-Gurdy Man” and the “Juba 
Dance,” by Nathaniel Dett, varied the 
program. C. P. 8. 


Martha Atwood and Arthur Hackett 
recently sang in Brooklyn, taking solo 
parts in the production of “The Redemp- 
tion,’ given under William C. Bridge- 
man, organist and choirmaster of St. 
James’s Church. Eugene Frey was 
heard in the baritone part. 
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HINKLE SINGS IN OBERL] 


Cleveland Symphony Also Provides 
gram with Heinrich Gebhard as A 


OBERLIN, OHIO, April 2.—Two re 
of distinction have recently been x» 
in the Artist Course of the Oberlin 
servatory. Florence Hinkle, sop: 
was heard in a charminng pro; 
which opened with a group of sixt 
and seventeenth century songs. 
was followed by a group of Brahms 
in English, and a series of French s 

The Cleveland Symphony played 
on March 22, giving a program \ 
included the Tchaikovsky “Pathét 
Symphony, Brahms’s “Tragic” Ove 
and the ‘“‘Pagan Poem” by Loeffler 
the last piece the orchestra had th, 
sistance of Heinrich Gebhard, the B 
pianist, and three extra trumpeters. 
Gebhard’s playing of the piano part 
indeed admirable and evoked heart: 
plause. F. B. 





Frieda Klink, contralto, who sa 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” a 


Manhattan Opera House during th 
cent Festival of the Oratorio So 
has come under 
Haensel & Jones, 
present her extensively 
recital next season. 
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Auer, i mn First Book, Sets Down Fruits of Sixty 
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Physical Labor—Early Youth the Age to Begi 
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Master of Celebr mary Violinist Pal on Method i in ree tant 
Work Just Published—‘“Violin Playing As I Teach It” a 
Gift Inspiring to Students—Points Way to Highest 
Achievement—Hearing and Rhythmic Senses the Primary 
Needs—Aspiring Artist Must Face Mental as Well as 





as Antidote to Deadly Monotony—Temperament and Indi- 
viduality in Performance—Eschew Formalism of Tra- 
dition That Hampers Personal Style 
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NLY one thing is certain about the way to art. 


It will be anything 


but a primrose path. Hard and bumpy with places of toil that 


would seem to tax severely the very soul of the traveler, it 


is no 


use thinking of limousines when you set your face toward the goal. 
Limousines are all right when you get there, but they are useless on the 
road, for it twists and turns with a suddenness that laughs at automo- 


bile signs and blue books. 


No one ever routed its squirmings, or marked 


the safe lodgings for the night, because they do not exist in any definite 


sense. 


The road changes for every new traveler who passes along it. 


It is a road for the individual, and every individual will find something 
different about it. This is a truth no matter what art you are set upon. 
It is a truth of remarkable force in many arts; in none more than that 


of the violin. 


You realize this very clearly when 
you read the book of that master of 
many masters, Leopold Auer. “Violin 
Playing As I Teach It,’ which has just 
been published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, is a 
notable book because in it a notable 
figure in music talks of his methods and 
of the positive conclusions he has 
formed during his long and wonderful 
career. Positive conclusions for the 
guidance of the individual along his in- 
dividual way, for although there may be 
no patterned path to the desired end, 
there are definite pointers for behavior 
on the way. Few meh could deliver 
these pointers with as much authority 
as Leopold Auer. No serious student 
or teacher of the violin can afford to 
neglect his book, for it is the gift of a 
life rich in experience, a volume of prin- 
ciples and helpful rules laid down by a 
musician who has been active as an in- 
terpreting artist and teacher for nearly 
sixty years, and who has directed the 
studies of an amazing group of some of 
the most brilliant violinists of to-day. 

Professor Auer makes it clear that 
the violin teacher must study the indi- 
vidual traits and physical peculiarities 
that give to each student a distinctive 
and separate character. Physical differ- 
ences, the conformation of the hands, 





have been the subject of much comment, 
and methods to correct faults and to 
compensate for shortcomings have been 
expounded. But one essential factor, 
Professor Auer points out, has been 
largely overlooked in measuring and 
guiding the violinist-to-be—the mental 
factor. To aspire to the subjugation of 
such a difficult instrument as the violin 
is hopeless unless one is capable of the 
hard mental labor and the prolonged 
concentration necessary. A keen sense 
of hearing, the famous teacher places 
above all the essential qualifications. 
Then come questions of physical equip- 
ment and that most important thing, the 
sense of rhythm. “The more conspicu- 
ously nature has gifted the young mu- 
sical aspirant with a _ discriminating 
sense of hearing and a strong feeling 
for rhythm,” he says, “the greater are 
his chances of reaching his goal.” 


Essentials Demanded by Art 


That art is long is a saying that dates 
from the days when the world of man 
was very young, but, however trite, it 
must necessarily be stressed in a book 
such as the one now considered. The 
way of the violin is especially long, and 
celebrities of the instrument usually 
start upon their journey at an early age. 





© Mishkin 
Leopold Auer, Who Describes Principles 
and Essentials of Great Violin Playing 
in Book Just Published 


They rarely have an opportunity to en- 
joy the pleasures of childhood. “It is in 
early youth,” says Professor Auer, “from 
the age of six or seven on, while the 
muscles still have a certain softness and, 
at the same time, a certain elasticity, 
that they may best be shaped and 
trained for the great task they are set to 
accomplish—the development of a per- 
fect technique. And even in these ear- 
liest years, the child must be guided in 
his work by a conscientious and experi- 
enced teacher.” 


The Part of Nuance 


Art begins where technique ends, the 
professor reminds us, and it is after he 
has discussed many matters of technique 
that he turns to those parts that are 
latent in and not the mere technical ac- 
complishments of the artist. There is 
one matter, however, in which technique 
and feeling are interdependent. ‘Mono- 
tony is the death of music,” and the anti- 
dote to the poison of monotony is 
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nuance. The importance of nuance is 
not taken to heart by the young violin- 
ist as it should be, the author declares. 
While the feeling for nuance naturally 
finds its springs in the very nature of 
the artist, the power to express that 
feeling must be developed as an essen- 
tial part in the technical equipment. 
The punctilicus observance of all terms 
indicative of shading is demanded of the 
student. Professor Auer compares the 
artist to the orchestral conductor. “The 
violinist has within his far more 
limited range of tone volume, almost 
equal opportunities for variety in ex- 
pression. What he may lose in contrast 
in instrumental timbres . . . he 
makes up again in the wonderful flexi- 
bility and variety of violin tone itself.” 

Dynamics, timbre and tempo are set 
down as perhaps the three means on 
which the player relies most for nuance. 
Ignorance of the exact meaning of the 
qualifying dynamic terms Auer holds to 
be inexcusable, but he does not think that 
such ignorance is responsible for non- 
observance of the terms. He believes 
that “the average student’s delinquen- 
cies of this particular sort arise not be- 
cause he does not know better, but be- 
cause, in so many cases, he is not trained 
to a better observance, and has no clear 
realization of the very great importance 
of dynamic shading. He is too much ab- 
sorbed in the actual playing of the notes. 
He does not pause to realize that how 
they are played really determines 
wee or not they are worth playing 
at all! 


Rhythm, an All-Important Factor 


Further, the author deals with the pos- 
sibilities of contrasted tonal color, and 
proceeds to a consideration of tempo. 
“And with tempo, with dynamics, and 
with color as assembled to nuance, we 
must regard rhythm. If tempo denotes 
the rate of speed, the degree of move- 
ment, then rhythm may well be called 
the underlying soul itself of movement. 
, And rhythm and accent must be 
free, they must, in a certain measure, 
be instinctive and individual. A violin- 
ist without a sense of rhythm is no vio- 
linist, he is as helpess as a painter who 
is color-blind.” The interpretative di- 
rections for the standard violin works 
are tndicated as fully and comprehen- 
sively as possible, but there is still the 
widest scope for the player to exercise 


[Continued on page 34] 
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[Continued from page 33] to impose on oneself the individuality 
of another;” it is something that 
his individuality in expression, “in color, “weighs down the living spirit of the 


in emotional fervor, in dramatic inten- 
sity.” Temperament is not a substitute 
for nuance, we are warned, and the 
beauty of a work cannot be brought out 
by temperament alone. But tempera- 
ment, “the special mental quality that 
lends individuality to performance, is al- 
ways a valuable factor.” There is an- 
other warning. The violinist must not 
allow his efforts to express individuality 
to degenerate into bizarre affectation. 
“There is always a border-line, easily 
recognizable, where the temperamental 
oversteps the aesthetic bounds of pro- 
priety, and turns into caricature.” 


Shackles of Formalism 


The school of Leopold Auer has been 
a school in which great talents have de- 
veloped their individual gifts; in other 
words, a school for artists. The precept 
that a violinist must form his own style 
is the precept implied. It is enunciated 
in the book in the chapter devoted to 
this important question of style. Auer 
is no blind worshipper of tradition, but 
this is another fact apparent. “Tradi- 
tion,” he says, “represents the attempt 


present with the dead formalism of the 
past.” All hard and fast ideas con- 
cerning the interpréetation of the older 
classics have become formalisms, “be- 
cause the men who gave them a living 
meaning have disappeared.” The part 
of the violinist to-day is to express him- 
self and not hamper “‘that most precious 
individual quality the artist has—his 
style—with the dusty precepts handed 
down from times gone by. Beauty we 
must have, tradition we can dispense 
with.” 

No instrument calls for such care in 
the early stages of study as the violin, 
and much of “Violin Playing As I Teach 
It” deals with these early stages. There 
are discussions on how to hold the vio- 
lin and the bow, how to practise, tone 
production, bowing, left-hand technique. 
There is much to guide the student, 
and many of the possible danger spots 
are pointed out. Professor Auer in this 
exceedingly valuable book reveals his 
method as lucidly as it is possible to do 
without practical demonstration. He 
gives suggestions for specific accom- 
plishments in fingering and bowing, and 
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outlines exercises with illustrations in 
musical notation. Further, he discusses 
exercises and studies that he has found 
of value, and proceeding finally to the 
question of repertory talks of what he 
gives his pupils to play. “I have al- 
ways developed the repertory of my 
pupils on broad lines of general appre- 
ciation and individual preference,” he 
says. ‘“‘The best of all schools, the best 
of all types, the music best adapted to 
the character and powers of the individ- 
ual—this makes up the repertory of the 
true artist violinist.” The book will be 
a source of inspiration to the earnest 
student and teacher. It is admirably 
printed, and carries many _ portrait 
studies of the celebrities of the violin 
who reverence and acknowledge their 
debt to their famous master. P. C. R. 





Rinaldo Sidoli in Violin Recital 


Talented, but as yet insecure in his 
technique and immature in his interpre- 
tations, Rinaldo Sidoli, a young New 
Yorker of Italian parentage, gave a 
somewhat premature recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Monday evening, April 4. In a 
pupils’ audition his playing would have 
been considered “advanced,” but he has 
not yet acquired the surety to fare well 
before the public. His program in- 
cluded a Nardini sonata, a Paganini 
concerto, and numbers by Ries, d’Am- 
brosio, Ernst. He also played the Bach- 


Wilhelmj Air on the G String and 
Kreisler’s transcription of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Song of India.” Edna 


Shepherd was the accompanist. The 
audience was large and friendly. 





Scotney and Caupolican Aid Mundell 
Chorus in Brooklyn Concert 


The final Mundell Choral Club concert 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Tuesday evening, April 5, was a very 
admirable event. A large audience en- 
joyed hearing Chief Caupolican, who re- 
cently made his début at the Metro- 
politan, and Evelyn Scotney, soprano, 
also of the Metropolitan. The club gave 
a splendid account of itself, under the 
competent guidance of M. Louise Mun- 
dell, singing varied and_ interesting 
numbers. A. T.S 





Sparkes and Fanning Engaged for Pitts- 
burgh 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan 
soprano, and Cecil Fanning will repre- 
sent the Daniel Mayer roster in the sec- 
ond series of popular concerts to be 
given by James A. Bortz in Carnegie 
Hall, Pittsburgh, next season. Mr. 
Fanning will sing on Nov. 4 and Miss 
Sparkes Dec. 2. Miss Sparkes will sail 
for England early in June and will re- 
turn in September to fill her dates. More 
than forty recitals are now booked. 





Kathryn Meisle to Sing in Premiére of 
Gallico’s “The Apocalypse” 


Kathryn Meisle has been engaged to 
sing the leading contralto part in the 
first performance of Paolo Gallico’s ora- 
torio, “The Apocalypse,” which won the 
$5,000 prize, at Rock Island IIl., at the 
biennial convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Miss Meisle 
won the vocal prize at the biennial con- 
vention of the Federation several years 
ago at Los Angeles. 





Ruth Kemper to Introduce Sonata by 
Edwin Grasse 


When Ruth Kemper, the young Amer- 
ican violinist, gives her New York début 
recital on Monday evening, April 25, at 
Aeolian Hall, she will bring to a hear- 
ing Edwin Grasse’s Sonata, Op. 14, in 
which she will have the assistance of 
the composer at the piano. 





Letz Quartet Re-engaged for Smith 


College 


The Letz Quartet gave a series of 
three concerts at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., during the present sea- 
son and gave such satisfaction that the 
music department has decided to make a 
series of three concerts by the Letz 
Quartet an annual feature. 





William Richardson Returns to Boston 


Boston, April 9.—William Richardson, 
baritone, has returned to this city from 
his coast-to-coast tour with Maud-Cuney 
Hare, pianist-lecturer. Re-engagements 
are booked in practically all the cities 
where these artists appeared. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is a pupil of Theodore Schroeder. 
Mr. Richardson will give recitals in Jor- 
dan Hall at an early date with Mrs. Etta 
Bradley, soprano, another pupil of Mr. 
Schroeder. W. d. P. 


SABATINIS SECOND RECI' \; 





Superb Moments in Violinist’s P 
at Town Hall 

A recital at Town Hall on the . 
of April 5 afforded a rehearing fo) 
Sabatini, the violinist, whose An 
début was made Feb. 22 under unt 
circumstances. It cannot be said t] 
Sabatini’s second program was d 
throughout in masterly style. La; 
intonation and too marked tran 
from one bow stroke to another . 
his musicianly reading of the Be 
Sonata in D, in which, moreover, | 
Moore, who assisted at the pian 
guilty of some blunders. The fa 
these very deficiencies were absen 
the first two movements and the 
ning of the last of the technical): 
more difficult Mendelssohn Conc: 
E Minor admits of but one con 
That technical flaws should ha 
peared in his playing rather of th: 
than of the more difficult works 
Mr. Sabatini as one of those playe 
are more man than machine an 
lacking the inner inspiration, la 
More than once at this recital a toy¢ o: 
ravishing beauty was display It 
should make his playing, given a 
able mood, well-nigh unmatcha! 

His choice of program carri 
minder of Ysaye. Besides the 
and the Concerto, he gave the R 
of Svendsen and Hauser’s “Ungarisch 
Rhapsodie.” The interest of a laree ap. 
dience was held throughout and at iin 
galvanized into something warme: 
ticularly by the Mendelssohn w. 
indeed was only natural. 
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interesting Comparison Made of French 
and French-Canadian Versions 
of Traditional Airs 


formality pervaded the musicale in- 
time at the Ritz-Carlton the afternoon of 
Thursday, April 7, when Gustave Fer- 
and Loraine Wyman devoted an 

ir to “Songs and Their Interpreta- 
1.” Mr. Ferrari took pains, at the 
set, to impress upon his audience 

t he was not undertaking a lecture, 

as that would bore him as much as those 
vho listened. Instead, he commented 
freely and often humorously on the 
various numbers which he presented by 
way of illustrating his central thought 
that the successful interpreter must 
aint a picture and paint it faithfully, 
ven though this should require him ww 
sacrifice voice and tone and the niceties 
of voeal art to the requirements of text 





ERRARI “INTIME” DEVOTED TO SONG INTERPRETATION 


and mood. He sang his own “Le 
“Miroir,” Poldowski’s “Impression 
Fausse,” Gounod’s “La Glu,” Debussy’s 
“Mandoline” and his own arrangements 
of some traditional French airs. 

Miss Wyman, though asking indul- 
gence for a throat affliction, sang with 
her usual pictorial skill, a Negro Spiri- 
tual, “Moanin’ Dove,” arranged by Ar- 
thur Farwell; a Bedfordshire ‘““May Day 
Carol,” as set by Lucy Broadwood, and 
Hazzard’s “Lil’ Boy.” Another of her 
numbers was her favorite “Corbleau 
Marion.” 

An interesting juxtaposition was made 
of French and French-Canadian versions 
of two old airs, “Il était une bergére” 
and “‘Les Cloches de Nantes,” the French 
examples being presented by Mr. Fer- 
rari, who arranged them, and _ the 
French-Canadian by Miss Wyman, who 
illustrated how these old tunes are still 
sung in the Province of Quebec. 





Stuart Mason Will 
Be Heard on Tour 
in Lecture-Recitals 





Stuart Mason, Who Is Entering the 
Field of Piano Lecture-Recitals 


Boston, April 10.—Known as Ameri- 
can representative of Isidor Philipp, 
the famous French piano pedagogue, 
and successor to the late Louis C. Elson 
as lecturer at the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, Stuart Mason is soon 


to appear as lecturer-recitalist. Be- 
sides having been connected for years 
with the faeulty of the New England 
Conservatory, Mr. Mason is a member 


of the faeulty of the Longy School, offi- 
cial pianist for the Longy Club, assistant 
conductor of the Cecilia Society, occa- 
sional conductor with the People’s Sym- 
phony of Boston, and composer. One 
of his later works, “Rhapsody on a Per- 


sian Air,” will be produced at the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s concerts of April 22 and 
23, with Monteux conducting and Mr. 
Mason himself playing the piano obbli- 
gato. Recent appearances for the pian- 
ist have included a concert at Jordan 
Hall, in which he had the assistance of 
Jean Bedetti, ’ceilist; Fernand Thil- 
lois, violinist, aid Louis Artieres, viola. 
During the past few years, Mr. Mason, 
who is something of an authority on 
ancient musical instruments, has organ- 
ized several concerts for the exposiiion 
of the harpsichord and music of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. His 
coming lecture-recital tour is to be under 
the managerial direction of Sherman K. 
Smith. 


Paul Shirley 





Under Haensel & Jones 
Management 


In the new artists’ list for the season 
of 1921-22, just issued by the managerial 
firm of Haense! & Jones, appears the 
name of Paul Shirley, who enjoys the 
distinction of being the sole exponent 
on the concert stage of the viola d’amore 
as a solo instrument. 





Anita Loew Sails for Italy 


Anita Loew, dramatic soprano, who 
was heard in New York in recital last 
winter, sailed on the Pocahontas for 
Genoa on Saturday, April 9. Miss Loew 
is going abroad to sing in opera in Italy, 
following the advice of several musical 
authorities, who have pronounced her 
fitted for an operatic career. 


Amy Grant Treats “The Blue Bird” in 
Opera Recital 


That Albert Wolff, in his operatic 
dress for “The Blue Bird” of Maeter- 
linck, used none of that material ready 
to hand in the chanson, in this respect 
differing notably from the method of 
Humperdinck in adapting “Hansel and 
Gretel,” was remarked by Amy Grant 
in the first of an April series of “Opera 
Recitals” given in the Hotel Plaza on 
the afternoon of April 5. Miss Grant 
demonstrated features of the score, with 
Ellmer Zoller at the piano. 








_ D’Alvarez in Many Spring Concerts 


Marguerite d’Alvarez is finishing her 
second concert season in America and 
now has practically all of her time taken 
until she sails for Europe late in May. 
Her April dates include recitals in Bal- 
timore, Md., the 15th; in Detroit, the 
26th; Troy, N. Y., the 19th, and in 
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Rochester the 29th. Her May dates 
open at the Syracuse Festival on the 
3d, when she sings with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. She also sings at the fes- 
tivals in Norfolk, Va.; Richmond, Va., 
and Greensboro, N. C., on the 9th, 11th 
and 13th. The following week she sings 
at the Pilgrim Tercentenary Festival in 
Boston and with the Mendelssohn Club 
in Albany, N. Y., and on May 23, ends 
her season in Scranton, Pa. Her time 
for next season is fully taken until the 
end of the year. 


ARTISTS VISIT OMAHA 


Kreisler and Braslau Heard in Recitals— 
Local Organ Programs 
OMAHA, NEB., March 26.—<As the con- 
cluding event of its concert season, the 
Tuesday Musical Club presented Fritz 
Kreisler before a crowded audience in 
the City Auditorium. Never has the 
artist been heard here to better advan- 
tage and the vast audience testified its 
appreciation of this fact by prolonged 
ovations. The program included a con- 
certo, a group of classics, and a bracket 
of the shorter works which the artist 
plays so effectively. Carl Lamson accom- 
panied in his usual efficient manner. 
Sophie Braslau was presented in re- 
cital in the Auditorium by the Hebrew 
Club of Omaks on March 20. She 
showed excellent voice in a most inter- 
esting program, some of her best work 
being done in Russian and Yiddish 
songs. Ethel Cave-Cole, as accompan- 
ist, furnished satisfactory backgrounds. 
Under the auspices of the local chap- 
ter of the Organist’s Guild the choir of 
All Saints’ Church, conducted by J. H. 
Simms, local Dean, and that of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Irma 
Bock, organist, united in giving Mac- 
Farlane’s “Message from the Cross” in 
good style. Soloists were Mrs. Marcus 
Neilson, soprano; Mrs. O. A. Melcher, 
contralto; Fred Ellis, baritone, and Dean 
Smith, tenor. 
Ben Stanley presented the last of his 
series of organ programs at Trinity 
Cathedral, March 20. E. L. W. 


Torrens Acts as Judge at Mt. Holyoke 
Glee Club Song Festival 


L. A. Torrens, New York vocal 
teacher, left New York to act as a judge 
at the competitive song festival to be 
held on Saturday, April 9, by the Glee 
Clubs at Mt. Holyoke College. 














SOKOLOFF FEATURED 
IN COLUMBUS WEEK 


Cleveland Symphony Heard in 
Concert—New Auditorium 
Is Opened 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, April 9.—The week 
of music was ushered in by the Cleveland 
Symphony, Nicolai Sokoloff, conductor. 
The concert was given under the auspices 
of the Girls’ Athletic Club in Memorial 
Hall, and would doubtless have been 
crowded to its doors, but for two or 
three interesting counter-attractions. 

The first was the opening of the James 
Theater, which was a real civic event, 
calling for the presence of the Mayor, 
the City Council, the County officials, 
and 3000 leading citizens. The other 
was the Crichton Club concert, which 
regularly has 500 members attend its 
attractions. 

Those who attended the orchestra con- 
cert were delighted beyond measure. 
Louis Edlin, violin soloist, gave Saint- 
Saens’s Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28, in 
fine style. Mr. Sokoloff showed himself 
a master of his art. 

John Powell, in a superb piano pro- 
gram, was the attraction April 1 in 
Memorial Hall, his recital coming in the 
Quality Concerts, Kate M. Lacey’s series. 
Sophie Braslau was booked to share the 
program, but was unable on account of 
illness. Mr. Powell rraciously gave his 
best to make the evening a success. His 
numbers included works of Bach, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt. The artist was 
in fine form, playing as if inspired, and 
his audience responded warmly, recalling 
him again and again. E. M. 8. 








Ferrari to Lecture Again 

The profession of lecturer is being 
added by Gustave Ferrari, composer, 
pianist and accompanist, to his activities, 
with the arrangement of another deliv- 
ery of his address on “Songs and Their 
Interpretation.” This time the lecture 
will be given before the Pleiades Club, 
on April 17. 

NEWARK, DEL.—John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, of New York, sang in recital in 
Wolf Hall, University of Delaware, Sat- 
urday evening, April 2, to an apprecia- 
tive audience. 
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Two New Emile Blanchet is prob- 
Works by the ably, as regards’ the 
Noted Swiss, quality and content of 
Blanchet his musical composi- 


tions, the most original 
and profound of modern Swiss compos- 
ers. The expressive beauty, the rich 
elaboration of design that: never ob- 
scures the clarity of his musical 
thought, as the writer can testify from 
actual hearing, open up new vistas of 
musical appreciation. Mr. Blanchet 
writes only for the piano: this instru- 
ment is his sole medium; but he con- 
trols its subtlest sonorities, its most 
evanescently lovely and fugitive tonal 
combinations to such a degree that it 
seems as though he should use none 
other. It is a matter for congratula- 
tion to think that his latest composi- 
tions, “Tocsin,” Op. 28, and_ the 
“Premiére Ballade,” Op. 29, are issued 
by an American publisher (Composers’ 
Music Corporation), and will thus be- 
come more widely known in this country 
than would probably be the case were 
they put forth abroad. 

Mr. Blanchet’s “Tocsin” must em- 
phatically be ranked among the limited 
number of musical reactions to emotions 
roused by the Great War, which—now 
that the events which called them forth 
are a thing of the past—continue to live 
by the inherent right of values which 
have nothing to do with the circum- 
stances that prompted their creation. 
Strange to say, this stirring, full-chimed 
idealization of the bells calling a nation 
to war (it is sub-titled “3 Aout, 1914”), 
is cast in one of the strictest of forms, 
that of the passacaglia. And the free- 
dom, the inspiration which its composer 
deploys within his formal limits is as- 
tonishing. It stands as a most noble 
example, with its crashing chords, its 
fateful, almost devotional insistence of 
warning, its dramatic fervor, of the 
martial spirit in music, rising far above 
any cheaply militaristic or program- 
matic plane. The bells of “Tocsin” ring 
out no decorative, merely external mu- 
sical chime, they vibrate with emotions 
as old as humanity itself. 

And, though Blanchet and Chopin 
both are composers for one instrument, 
the piano, we do not think of Chopin 
when we meet the former’s “Premiére 
Ballade.” Here the liberties allowed by 
the formal vehicle serve the latitude of 
an inspiration which rises to noblest 
exaltation of idea and development. It 
is, a work for the concert pianist, at 
any rate for the player who has a tech- 
nique, and the alternating dramatic and 
lyric intensity of its theme, its rich 
chromatic web, its profusion of move- 
mented color, give it a quality of or- 
chestral effect whose beauty is all the 
more noticeable because it is quite evi- 
dently unsought. With so much in mod- 
ern composition which moves along 
dreary levels of the commonplace and 
commercial, or represents no more than 
technical embellishment and camouflage 
of the creatively trite, music such as this 
of Blanchet’s should receive the wel- 
come due to it—for such a welcome 


would be deserved. 
ok * ok 


“Unto him that hath 


Two Prize- 


Winning shall be given.” In ac- 
Choral Works cord with the biblical 
by Gaines dictum, Samuel Rich- 

ards Gaines, having 


won the W. W. Kimball Co. prize, of- 
fered in 1920 by the Chicago Madrigal 
Club, D. A. Clippinger, conductor, with 
his “‘A Shepherd’s Song,” to Christopher 
Marlowe’s poem, also captured the prize 
offered in the same year by the Schu- 
mann Club of New York, Percy Rector 
Stephens, conductor, with a “Fantasy on 
. Russian Folk- Song” (J. Fischer & 
Bro ) to a text adapted by the composer 
from the Russian of Pletscheyeff. The 
Marlowe madrigal for mixed voices is a 
nice bit of bucolic part-writing, alter- 
nating between 4/4 and 3/4 time, flow- 
ing in style and not undeserving, in view 
of its mood and the latter’s musical de- 
velopment, of the honor accorded it. 
The “Fantasy on a Russian Folk- 
Song,” for four-part chorus of women’s 
voices, with violin solo and piano accom- 
paniment, albeit somewhat more _ pro- 
grammatic and obvious musically, 
should be decidedly effective. Elegiac 
moments, vocal and instrumental, alter- 
nate with Cossack dances, a “quasi piz- 
zicato”’ choral waltz, in which the livs 
of the singers cleverly twang forth the 
syllable “Pl’m, pl’m,” to secure the de- 
sired effect, a tender Andante and 
instrumental interludes, all running 


along loosely in rhapsodic form. 


There is good work in both numbers, 
and they are musically pleasing. They 
should find a legitimate place on the 
choral society program. 

a - s & 


Two numbers for piano 
four-hands by American 
composers, a Spring 
Song by Emil Liebling, 
and a_ Barcarolle' by 
Charles Gilbert Spross (John Church 
& Co.), as well as a Grieg suite for two 
pianos, come to hand in a beautifully 
printed edition. The Liebling Spring 
Song, arranged by Spross, and well ar- 
ranged, is a graceful swinging vernal 
song without words, effective and not 
difficult. Mr. Spross’s own Barcarolle, 
an original number for two players, is 
an Allegretto con moto that moves with 
changing inflections of tempo and 
dynamics, yet never forgetting that it is 
water-music, in a development of themes 
that are handled with all this compos- 
er’s resource of easy, expressive, piano- 
tone effect. It is difficult enough to 
stimulate, and its charm is quite nat- 
ural. There are none too many piano 
four-hand pieces of the musical quality 
of this Barcarolle, something which 
pianists will probably discover. 

A boon for the lover of two-piano 
playing, whether amateur or conserva- 
tory student, is Philip Werthner’s ar- 
rangement of the “Peer Gynt” Suite No. 
2. Such lovely creations of Grieg as 
“Ingrid’s Lament,” the delightful 
“Arabian Dance,” the famous “Sunshine 
Song” and the dramatic ‘Peer Gynt’s 
Home-Coming” are presented with an 
excellent approach to orchestral effect, 
for Mr. Werthner in this transcription 
has done well by the great Norwegian 
composer. 


For Four 
Hands, at 
One and at 
Two Pianos 


ok * ok 
A Pleasant A Romance sans Pa- 
Piano roles, by Paul Damro 
Diatone (London: Joseph Wil- 


liams, Ltd) for piano, 
is one of those pleasant and harmless dia- 
tone pieces which fall soothingly on the 
ear and, being of medium difficulty, do 
not strain the fingers; it is not one 
among a thousand, but one of thousands. 


ok ok * 
Four Worth William C. Heilman’s 
While Piano “Four Pieces for the 
Pieces Piano” (Boston Music 
Co.) are worth any 


pianist’s while. They are moods, or, 
rather, mood-pictures of very individual 
charm. Not too hard for the average 
pianist endowed with some _ technique 
and more imagination, they have been 
wrought—once the original idea has 
been found with loving care for beauty 
of detail and exquisite pianistic sensi- 
bility. “The Prism in the Sun,” with 
its charm of theme and modulation; 
“Winter Boughs,” an Andanta con moto, 
whose pathos is real; the dainty “An 
Old Garden,” and the _ exceptionally 
graceful and movemented “April Green” 
with its waltz-like movement, should all 
find many admirers. 
ok * * 


Dirk Foch, a Dutch 
composer, has published 
four interesting song 
settings of well-known 
poems by Maurice Maeterlinck (G. 
Schirmer). Their idiom is modern and 
“Quan |’amant sortit,” and “J’al cherché 
tvente ans, mes soeurs” (for medium 
voice), the first-named in particular, 
have lyric quality and an expressive 
song-line. “La Viérge, Chantant” (high 
voice) “Et s’il revenait un jour” (med- 
ium voice) are conceived more in the 
way of dramatic declamatory recitative. 
Fine English versions have been sup- 
plied by Alice Mattullath. 


* * * 


Four 
Maeterlinck 
Song Settings 


A Song that Sydney King Russell, 
Asks a in his “Children of 
Question Men” (Harold Flam- 


mer, Inc.), issued for 
high and low voice and with violoncello 
obbligato, asks why he cannot dream 
great dreams. He does so in engaging 
and melodious vocal lines, to a pleasing 
piano accompaniment and the plaintive 
voice of the violoncello in such tuneful 
wise, that it seems as if the question 
really ought to be answered. 

* * a 


A Gipsy “Sun, and Sky and You” 
Ballad by (M. Witmark & Sons) 
Ralph Cox by Ralph Cox, is an 

idealization of gipsy 
trails and ways in ballad form. To 
quote from its text, by Berton Braley, 


it is “athrill with the old delight” of all 
present-day ballads, the lure of easy, 
melodious singing lines and tender sen- 
timent. 


* ere 
A Ballad Singing appeal, of 
Group of course, is what makes 
Singing the ballad go round. It 
Appeal is quite definitely pres- 


ent in “Just a Rose” by 
J. Stanley Brothers, Jr. and Jessie 
Shmith, “Margot,” by William Reddick 
(the words to this song are by Harriet 
Gaylord), and “Sometimes in Dreams,” 
by Cedric W. Lemont (Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, Inc). As ballads all three 
are good, and if one likes ballads one 
will like them. “Just a Rose” is, per- 
haps, most ripely tender. “Margot’s” 
kiss, a “white-souled kiss” by the way, 
osculates musically in the newer refrain- 
less style, very much liked, and which 
does not compel the ballad-lover to as- 
similate two whole melodic themes in the 
course of one song. “Sometimes in 
Dreams” is in waltz form, and there is 
one of those “little brown pathways” i 
it which leads in delightful three-quar- 
ter time to one of those casements from 
which love always leans out in ballad- 
land. 

* * * 
A Day Dream H. V. _ Jervis- Read’s 
Deserving of “Day Dream” (London: 
Its Name Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 

is a three-page song of 
exquisite quality. Its tenderly breathed 
melody is beautifully colored by a sim- 
ple, but harmonically distinguished, ac- 
companiment, and it seems to voice the 
very spirit of Shelley’s poem. 

* * * 


A Norwegian Hakon Borresen, a 
Comedy Score Norse composer, little 

known in this country, 
composer of much chamber-music, a 
Concerto in G Major for violin and or- 
chestra, and a number of songs, has re- 
cently composed a one-act comedy, “Der 
kongelige Gaest (The Royal Guest), 
after Henrik Pontoppidan’s _ tale, 
“Svend Leopold” (Copenhagen: Wilhelm 
Hansen). The score contains much at- 
tractive music, the vocal waltz being 
exploited, in particular, with consider- 
able color and _ success. The purely 
scenic music also shows imagination, 
and there are occasional fine lyric bits, 
such as the Andante, (Page 21, duet 
between Hoyer and Emmy). So far as 
may be discerned from the vocal score, 
the work, musically, should be effective 
in its orchestral guise. 


ok * * 
Two Poems Now that the great 
by Dorothy tenor is happily on the 
Caruso road to recovery, and 


- may look forward to the 
intimate and tranquil pleasures of con- 
valescence with those nearest to him, 
the two charming poems, “Gloria’s Lulla- 
by” and “Spring,” which his wife, Doro- 
thy Caruso, has written, inspired in both 
cases by her little daughter, and which 
have been set with such singable grace 
and happy melodic invention by A. Buz- 
zi-Peccia (G. Schirmer), appear with 
peculiar timeliness. Even if divorced 
from that aura of personal interest 
which attaches to them, they would still 
remain what they are—delightful song- 
settings of really poetic texts. 


* * * 
Three New “The Last Furrow,” 
Songs by “Love in Autumn,” and 
Count Wacht- “Song Is So Old,” by 
meister Axel Raoul Wacht- 
meister (John Church 


Co.), are new vocal numbers by this tal- 
ented composer which are worth the 
singer’s consideration. The first, for low 
voice, has a serious melody harmonically 
inflected in keeping with the noble and 
expressive text. The second, for high 
and for low voice, is a lighter, happier 
movement, with some very characteristic 
accompanimental figuration; the third, 
also for high and low range, is a two- 
page song with short, poetic vocal 
phrases, discreetly set off by a graceful 
sustaining piano part, and well adapted 


for encore use. 
ok ok k 


Hannah Smith, in her 
“Six Musical Sketches” 
for piano (Schroeder & 
Gunther), gives the 
juvenile pianist between Grades I and II 
a set of very attractive little individual 
pieces to study. The “Marionette Bal- 
let” and “Lily Waltz” are especially tak- 
ing little numbers of their kind. 


Some Musical 
Sketches for 
Beginners 


Emma Bray David, 
her “Good-Night G 
den of Song” (Bos 
Music Co.) has writ 


A Musical 

*‘Good-Night 
Garden” for 
Little Singers 


at the End ten little melodies os} 
of Day sibly told her 
“Wink, the Owlet,” 


the delectation of children who like 
take their teddy bear or dolly and ‘« 
into mother’s lap and sing” when é 
ning shadows fall. The simple, sings 
little tunes and happy verse-fancies 
such as are well adapted to the end 
view, and have been conceived with ; 
taste. The collection is attractively 
forth and deserves appreciation. 
oo * ok 


A New Edition The “36 Etudes de T, 


of the Chau- nique pour Violon,” 
mont Violin Emile Chaumont, 
Studies distinguished profe 


of violin at the Brus 
Conservatory (London: J. & W. Che. 
Ltd.) has a well-deserved reputatio: 
being one of the best of study collect 
for the advanced student, and one w! 
covers every phase of modern vi 
technique. The two parts into which 
work is divided (1. Twenty-one Stud 
2. Fifteen Etudes-Caprices) are jre 
sented in this newly revised and corre: ‘«( 
edition under one cover. The second part 
in particular, dedicated to Eugene 
Ysaye, offers the violinst quite fascinat- 
ing musical as well as technical prob 
lems to solve in combination. F. H. \ 
* * z 
Henry Burck, one of the 
first violins in the New 
York Philharmonic (r- 
chestra, and a composer 
whose orchestral pieces 
were played some years ago by Victo: 
Herbert and his orchestra, has written 
charmingly in his “Three Pieces in the 
First Position for the Violin with Pian 
Accompaniment” (G. Schirmer). The 
pieces are “The Little Wanderer,” an 
Allegretto in G Major, 2/4 with a /ii 
lento middle section in E Flat Major, 
4/4, “The Woodpecker,” a minuet in ( 
Major and a graceful melodious Slum- 
ber-Song, Andante, G Major, 4/4. The 
writing for the violin is admirable a: 
the piano parts are executed with fine 
musicianship. These little pieces are 
worthy of the attention of all serious 
violin teachers, who are anxious to use 
worth-while material with their younge! 
pupils. m_ ww. K. 


PAVLEY AND OUKRAINSKY 
SEEK NEW WORKS ABROAD 


Three Finely 
Fashioned 
Little Pieces 
for the Violin 








Directors of Chicago Opera Ballet Sail 
for Europe—To Open Summer 
School in July 


Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsk) 
are the first of the Chicago Opera ar- 
tists to depart to spend the between-sea- 
sons period in Europe. The two premier 
danseurs and directors of the Chicago 
Opera ballet left on the Lorraine re- 
cently to spend ten weeks in looking for 
ideas and material in Paris, London and 
other European capitals. They are | 
meet Mary Garden in Paris upon her re- 
turn there late in May to submit to he! 
their selection of new works to be i- 
cluded in ballet features next season |! 
Chicago and New York. 

Among the prospects are the one-hour 
ballet, “Toy Box,” by Debussy; a biblica’ 
study adapted by Messrs. Pavley and 
Oukrainsky, which they hope to match 
to a symphonic poem by Dukas ° 
Schmitt, and a three-act ballet by Mrs 
Christian Hemmick. Mrs. Hemmick has 
employed a different composer for eat! 
act; the first act is by Stravinsky, 
second by Dukas, and the third, not ye! 
finished, will be composed by anothe!, 
perhaps Ravel or Schmitt. 

Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky inten 
to return to America late in June to '& 
open their ballet school in Chicago fo? 
the month of July, and to inaugurate the 
third year of their summer schoo! 4 
South Haven, on the shores of Lake Mich 
igan, beginning Aug. 1. ; 

In their absence their manager, M's 
Charles Hagenow, is enlarging thei! 
studio in Chicago to double its forme 
size in order to accommodate the :2°5* 
number of pupils. 





Lancaster Hears Kreisler 


LANCASTER, Pa., April 2.—The !!"* 
Club at its third annual concert Pp! 
sented Fritz Kreisler to a caps} 
house, in the Fulton Theater. This.” 
the fifth famous artist with whom |“ 
caster has been favored this s¢%8 
through the able management of “2 
S. Warfel, harpist. A. 1. M 
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stival at Ottar ra Attracts 
flany Contestants — Dr. 
errin Acts as Adjudicator 


ypTAWA, CAN., April 2.—Six hundred 

itestants, as against one hundred and 

nty last year, indicates how the 
kisteddfod, sponsored by the Saint 
navid’s Welsh Society, has grown in 
oular appeal and how the idea it 
ands for, the furtherance of good music 
in the community, has spread. 

The festival was held in the Collegiate 


|, on March 26, for junior events, and 
Easter Monday, for the seniors. Out- 
e entries were numerous, some coming 
ym as far as Sherbrooke, Que. 

The hall was completely filled and 
though each contest lasted for more than 

» hours, every spectator remained till 
the end, so keen was the interest. 

Dr. H. C. Perrin, dean of the faculty 
of music, McGill University, Montreal, 
was the adjudicator, and carried out his 
difficult task to the entire satisfaction of 
even the defeated candidates. He pre- 
faced each judgment with illuminating 
comments. 

Some of the finalists in both junior and 
senior contests showed great promise and 
it will be interesting to watch their 
progress. 

The recitations, which were most ably 
judged by F. L. C. Pereira, also brought 
out some fine talent. 

The promoting of an Eisteddfod re- 
quires a tremendous amount of work, 
perseverance and tact, and the com- 
munity owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Saint David’s Welsh Society and par- 
ticularly to the members of the com- 


~— 


f > -— 


sy 





600 COMPETE IN CANADIAN EISTEDDFOD 


composed of H. M. ae 
Commander T. C. Phillips, F. 
L. Price, J. J. Mahoney and E. A. 
Goodier, secretary, to whose untiring 
efforts the success of the festival is en- 
tirely due. 

The winners of the junior events were: 


mittee, 
president; 


children under sixteen, Myrlah Ken- 
dall, first; Phyllis Pereira, second; vocal solo, 
girls under thirteen, Evelyn Clarke, first; 
Monica Adlard, recitation, girls 
Dorothy Lyons, Dorothy Sproule; 


Piano, 


second; un- 


der sixteen, 


vocal, boys under sixteen, John Connelly, 
G. W. Garwood: vocal, girls under sixteen, 
Phyllis Pereira, Eileen Hanna; violin, chil- 
dren under sixteen, Jennie Gotdank, Jo- 
sephine Stein, both pupils of Albert Tasse; 
vocal, boys under thirteen, Ronald Botten, 
Stanley Webb; recitation, boys under six- 
teen, Donald Burnet of Richmond, Ont.; 
David Armstrong. The choir contest, boys 


and girls under sixteen, sixty voices or less, 
for the Senator Edwards Challenge Shield, 
was won by the Pembroke, Ont., publi 
school in the senior events. Prizes for mixed 
voice quartet went to Cliff McAdam and 
company; for mixed choir, McKay Street 
Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Brunell, conductor; 
piano, Daisy Mae Roe; contralto, Gertrude 
Phillips; recitation, J. H. Summers; tenor, 
J. H. Summers; recitation, French, J. R. 
Loyer; male voice quartet, Cliff McAdam and 
company; violin, Miss E. Young, pupil of 


Donald 
soprano, Mrs. 
Hughes, Dr. 
panist for 
companist. 


baritone, A. R. 
Pouget-Corbeil, 
Herbert was the 
who had no 


Heins; Thompson; 
and bass, Jos. 
official accom- 

personal 


those ac- 


Word comes from Secretary Goodier 
that the winner of the junior violin con- 
test has already received an offer to 
appear in concert at Pembroke. This 
illustrates the influence the Eisteddfod 
is already exercising. Eh 





SURPASS OTHER YEARS IN TORONTO’S EASTER MUSIC 


Crowds Throng Chiteches as Special 
Works Are Splendidly Sung—Chil- 
dren Hold Lily Festival 


TORONTO, CAN., April 3.—Never be 
fore have the Good Friday and Easter 


services in Toronto churches _ been 
marked by such excellent music. At St. 
James Cathedral on Good Friday, when 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was given, more 
than 500 persons were unable to secure 
admittance, and at Trinity Methodist on 
the same day many who desired to hear 
Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” were un- 
able to do so. 

The “Crucifixion” at St. James’s, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Albert Ham, was 
one of the best performances ever heard 
in the city. The soloists were Percy 
Ham and E. W. Stenhouse, members of 
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the choir, 
parts. 

The same cantata was also given at 
the Church of St. Barnabas, also at St. 
Paul’s, Bloor Street, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Healey ‘Willan. At St. 
Ann’s Anglican Church, the choir pre- 
sented Gaul’s “Holy City” before 1800 
persons. Many were turned away. The 
soloists were Marjorie Brush, soprano; 
Edith Parker Liddle, contralto; W. T. 
Bell, baritone, and Arthur’ Burnett, 
tenor. Edward W. Miller led the choir. 

Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” was 
given by the choir of Sherbourne Street 
Methodist Church, conducted by G. D. 
Atkinson and assisted by the Toronto 
String Quartet. The soloists were Leo 
Smith, tenor, J. E. Doddington, tenor, 
Dorothy Shaver, contralto, Mrs. Vugs- 
ley-Walker, soprano, and Ernest Cald- 
well, baritone. Violin solos were inter- 
preted by Frank Blachford. Helen R. 
Wilson was organist and David Dick 
Slater, pianist. 

The choir of Victoria Presbyterian 
Church presented “Olivet to Calvary” at 
the evening service. Gounod’s “Gallia” 
was given at the High Park Methodist 
Church. 

On Easter Sunday there was special 
music at St. James Cathedral; at Jarvis 
Street Baptist Church, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. E. Broome, at the Metro- 
politan Church, under the direction of 
Dr. H. A. Fricker, and at St. Basil’s 
Church, where the choir, conducted by 
D. A. Morel, was accompanied by an or- 
chestra. F. A. Moure of the University 
of Toronto was at the organ at St. Bas- 
il’s. The soloists were Misses A. Har- 
nett, K. Patton, E. Smith and A. O’Con- 
nor, and Mr. Costello and Mr. Gaynor. 

Humnet’s Mass in D Minor was sung 
at St. Peter’s under the direction of Mrs. 
J W. Mallon. In the evening the solo- 
ists were Mrs. Fred Woods. Anne Cor- 
coran and Messrs. Fulton, McCann and 
Hefferman. At the Church of Our Lady 


and both excellent in their 


of Mount Carmel the choir was assisted 
by an orchestra of fifty pieces, with Mr. 
Deluca conducting and Mr. 
the organ. 


Ungaro at 


An 
Hall is the “Festivai of the Lilies” 


Massey 
given 
by the school children. This was the 
twenty-seventh season and an excellent 
program was presented. The Royal 
Grenadiers’ Band assisted by a chorus of 
700 children’s voices, was led by Mrs. 
Carrie Reid Dunkley. During the “Pass- 
ing of the Bar,’ sung in memory of the 
late Llewellyn Rees, director of the fes- 
tival for thirteen years, the entire au- 
dience stood. There were excellent solos 
by Harry Made. The accompanists were 
Agnes Geddes, Marion Lang and Lenore 


annual Easter feature in 


Hurd. W. J. B. 
Organist with American Army in 
Coblenz Secures Post in Marietta, 
W. Va. 


MARIETTA, W. VA., April 10.—Bernice 
A. Chapman, organist of Chicago, has 
been secured by the music committee of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church to fill the 
position of organist and choirmaster 
made vacant by the resignation of Fred 
C. Heil. Miss Chapman has lately re- 
turned from Germany where she served 
as the official organist of the American 
Army of Occupation, playing in the 
Chapel of the Royal Palace at Coblenz. 
She is a sister to Horace Chapman, as- 
sistant librarian at Marietta College and 
tenor soloist at St. Luke’s 
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CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 
Ruth Miller 
Clarence Bidam gave 
hall, forthwith proving 
excellent musician, 
technic built along crisp and sane lines, 
a serious artist. 


himself to be 


By Henriette Weber. 


with. He has solidity of technic 
as of musical understanding. 


out the country, for he has much to give. 

At his recital in Kimball Hall 
ing all this was once more 
dence and enabled him to carry 
weighty program with real distinction. 

Unfortunately, I could hear Mr. 
this time, only in the shorte®™ pieces, 
most gratifying to see alse 
more 

A large audience heard 


it was 
grasp of the 
modern music. 
with enthusiasm 


a recital at Kimball 
an 
a skilled pianist with a 
and 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
Clarence Eidam is a pianist to be reckoned 


as well 
He has imag- 


ination and individuality. He is a distinct 
personality. He is, by all means, the type 
of young American artist to be engaged by 


our hundreds of women’s music clubs through- 


last even- 
strongly in evi- 
through a 


Fidam, 
but 
knowing so well his mastery of the classics, 
his fine 
illusive characteristics of 
him 


CLARENCE EIDAM 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
IN SUCCESSFUL RECITAL, THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 31, 1921 


CHICAGO EVENING POST 
Karleton Hackett 
Mr. Eidam has talent for the piano, brings 
a good tone from the instrument, has a good 
technique and plays with musical feeling. 
He gave the melody with appreciation. The 
Schubert ‘‘Impromptu’’ was excellently played 


and the Liszt transcription of Schubert's 
‘‘Erikoenig’’ was given with dramatic con 
ception. 

There was a large audience which ap- 
plauded heartily. 


CHICAGO EVENING JOURNAL 
Edward C. Moore 

Kimball hall ‘was reached in time to hear 
the final group of a _ recital by Clarence Eid- 
am, pianist. This included an imaginative 
and well-designed performance of ‘‘The 
White Peacock,y by Griffes, and some of 
the shorter Russian pieces by Rachmaninoff 
and Arensky. 


The last number, Sain-Saens’ ‘‘Etude en 
Forme de Valse,’’> was the best played of 
the group. Here KBidam disp'ayed a brilliant 


revered 
His 


certainty of technique that made the 
old number go with sweeping dash. 
audience was highly appreciative. 


ance, and the sonata had many imaginative 
moments. He made the last movement, an- 
dante, expressive and poetic in feeling and 


also phrased the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Maurice Rosenfeld 
Clarence Eidam gave his annual piano re- 
cital last evening, and again proved to a 
large audience his muricianly qualities and 
his pianistic abilities. The Bach-Liszt piece 
was given a translucent and sturdy perform- 


entire sonata ‘with skill and 


artistry. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
Herman Devries 

Clarence Bidam, recital last night was an 
exhibition of musical taste and constantly 
developing technical and interpretative abil- 
ity. Here is a pianist who does not stand 
still. The contrast between past recitals 
and that of last night was pleasantly patent 
to his large and appreciative audience. 

His technic is fluent and correct, the tone 
vibrant and smooth. 

Besides this Mr. Eidam has the 
artistic instinct, The choice and 
ment of his program were added 
his good taS8te. 





innate | 
arrange- 
proof of 
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~ CAROLINA LAZZARI« HEIR 


_ Prima Donna Contralto, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Jaroslav Gons, Noted 
Russian ’Cellist, Joins 


Chicago Music Colony 





Jaroslav Gons, Russian ’Cellist 


CHICAGO, April 6.—Unsettled condi- 
tions arising from the war have brought 
to America a notable Russian musician 
in the person of the ’cellist, Jaroslav 
Gons. Having decided to settle in Chi- 
cago only a few months ago, he is al- 
ready conducting a large class in his 
studio here. 

Coming here from Kharkoff, where for 


five years he was a professor in the Im- 
perial Conservatory of Music, Mr. Gons 
enjoyed great popularity as a soloist of 
the first rank as well as an instructor. 
In the summer of 1917 he was engaged 
to play a number of concertos with the 
orchestra at Kislovodsk in the Caucasus 
mountains. In the course of the series 
two of Russia’s most famous musicians, 
Glazounoff and Safonoff, paid Mr. Gons 
warm tributes for his skill as a per- 
former. 

Mr. Gons was a star pupil of the noted 


pedagogue and composer, David Popper. 
After his graduation he was for three 
years solo ’cellist of the Vienna Sym- 
phony (Wiener Conzertvereins Orches- 
ter). Just before the outbreak of the 
war he made a concert tour through 
Russia with marked success, and his en- 
gagement to teach at the conservatory 
at Kharkoff followed. But like a num- 
ber of other Russian musicians, war con- 
ditions brought him to this country. He 
has been as successful a teacher here as 
there. 





CHORUS IN CONCERT 26 DAYS AFTER FORMATION 





Gastonia (N. C.) Community Chorus 
Sings Noted Works After Train- 
ing by Murrison 


GASTONIA, N. C., April 3.—This city of 
13,000 inhabitants set an example to the 
country of progressive community music 
development in the recent campaign cul- 
minating with the début of the Gastonia 
Community Chorus on March 28. This 
concert came as a climax to the twenty- 
six days of demonstration work in the 
city by Harry Murrison, a special musi- 
cal organizer representing Community 
Service, and operating under the auspices 
of the Gastonia Community Service or- 
ganization. Mr. Murrison trained and 
directed the community chorus, which 
gave, with fine effect, such numbers as 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus from ‘“Tannhauser,” 
“The Heavens Resound” by Beethoven, 
Gounod’s “‘Send Out Thy Light” and “The 
Soldier’s Chorus,” ‘‘Massa Dear,” to the 
largo from the ““New World” Symphony 
by Dvorak. In addition the “Rigoletto” 
Quartet was sung by four talented local 
singers, Marie Torrence, Ruth Mason, 
Lacey Adams, P. H. Thompson. Mrs. 
Murrison was a capable accompanist. 

The development of the chorus in such 
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a brief period was made possible through 
the enterprise of the local Community 
Service music committee, headed by Miss 
Torrence. The campaign leading up to 
the concert included two classes for com- 
munity song leaders, directed by Mr. 
Murrison, one being for school teachers. 
In addition, the musical organizer di- 
rected numerous demonstration “sings” 
and gave talks on community music be- 
fore various groups. At the time of the 
concert plans were formulated for a year- 
round musical program, and steps taken 
to carry it on permanently. 


CLUB ELECTION IN LIMA 


Etude Has New Officers for Next Season 
—Music Contests Announced 


Lima, OHIO, April 1.—The annual 
election of officers of the Etude Club 
was held recently, resulting as follows: 
Mrs. John L. Carnes, president; Irene 
Harruff Klinger, vice-president, Alice 
Potter, secretary-treasurer; and Leona 
Feltz, assistant secretary. Praise was 
given both Mrs. F. E. Gooding and Mrs. 
J. E. Evans, retiring president and sec- 
retary-treasurer respectively. A _ reor- 
ganization will be effected, with new 
constitution. The program of the elec- 
tion meeting was all-Beethoven. 

Mark Evans, president of the newly 
organized West Central Ohio Inter- 
scholastic Music Competitive Association, 








announces that the first annual event un-. 


der the new title will be held in Lima at 
Memorial Hall, May 6. One of the special 
features will be to sponsor a musical 
competition for the students of music 
in the public schools of the cities com- 
prising the association: Lima, Findlay, 
Van Wert, Bellefontaine, Elida, Gomer 
and Vaughnsville. The officers are: 
Mark Evans, Lima, president; Thomas 
Robert, Findlay, secretary; James Jones, 
J. A. Breese, Haydn Morgan, directors. 
The presiding judge of the first contest 
will be Dr. Hollis Dann. H. E. H. 


Matzenauer Sings in San Diego on 
Western Tour 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., April 9.—Stage room 
had to be used when Margaret Matze- 
nauer appeared at the Spreckles Thea- 
ter for the Amphion Club, on March 30. 
Mme. Matzenauer was assisted by 
Charles Carver, bass, and Frank La 
Forge, composer-pianist, and the recep- 
tion accorded these artists was most 
cordial. All expectations were realized 
when Mme. Matzenauer sang. Her pro- 
gram included numbers for dramatic so- 
prano as well as contralto songs. Mr. 
Carver was also received into favor. 
Mr. La Forge not only acted as accom- 
panist but added much to the pleasure 
of the evening with two solo numbers. 

W. FF. =z 
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CHICAGO HEARS NEW WO) 





Williams Cycle Sung by Lambert ™ 
phy with Stock Men 


CHICAGO, April 2.—Lambert Mu: 
the tenor, soloist of this week’s pail 
subscription concerts by the Chi: 
Symphony, made a notably pleasing 
pression upon yesterday’s audience a: 
first appearance. He sang the recita 
“Deeper and Deeper Still,” and the ; 
“Waft Her, Angels,’ from Han, 
oratorio, “Jephtha,” giving them 
tinguished performances. 

After the intermission he return 
give the first Chicago performanc 
the Vaughan Williams song-cycle, 
Wenlock Hills,” the words drawn { 
Housman’3 “A Shropshire Lad.” 1 
was much admiration for the exc: 
art displayed by Murphy, though 
popularity of the songs seems some 
open to question. . At first hearing 
seemed too closely allied to the m 
French school to have a distinct 
sonality of their own, and to be t 
strained in their emotional ke 
awaken any great degree of corres; 
ing excitement in their hearers. 
there could be little question 
Murphy’s singing. The Serity 
beauty of his enunciation was ly 
adverse criticism. 

Of orchestral numbers, there \ 


colorful and magnetic reading 
Scriabine’s “‘Poéme d’Extase,” a 

Chicago performance; Tchaiko, 
Second Symphony, and the Liszt 

phonic poem, “Tasso: Lament 
Trionfo.” The orchestral accom; 
ments to the Williams songs were } 


by Eric Delamarter, and were a 
ingly fine example of color, grace 4 
support. E. C. |} 


RICHMOND (IND.) CONCERTS 


Heermann Aids Local Orchestra, and 
Zoellners Appear 


RICHMOND, IND., March 23.—W 
Heermann, Cincinnati ’cellist, was 
soloist at the third concert of the R 
mond Symphony, J. E. Maddy, condu 
tor, on March 21. Mr. Heermann 
closed a rich tone and technical 
He was recalled many times. The 
chestra, reorganized last October u 
the auspices of the Richmond Orchestra 
Association with Mr. Maddy as condu 
tor, showed surprising progress. A!) 
the members are citizens of Richmond, 
the personnel numbering about fift, 

The Zoellner Quartet made its second 
Richmond appearance at Earlham | 
lege, under the auspices of .Samue! 3. 
Garton, director of Earlham Co! 
Conservatory of Music, the evening 
March 15. The fine art of this organiza 
tion was again earnestly applauded |! 
a large audience. E. G. W 











Douglas Stanbury, the young bariton 
will be under the management of the ! 
ternational Concert Bureau, Inc., Milto: 
Diamond, director, next season. 
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WAM TO REORGANIZE 
CHORUS IN TORONTO 


National Forces Close Season 
—Gluck, Zimbalist and 
Ganz Heard 


RONTO, CAN., April 9.—A complete 
ranization of the National Chorus, 
f the leading choral organizations 
yronto, was decided on at the an- 
meeting at the conclusion of its 
teenth season. Sir Henry Pellatt 
in the chair and reports from all 
es showed that the chorus’ had 


reached, this last season, the highest 
in its long history, both financially 
artistically. 
lr. Ham, the veteran conductor, will 
nroceed with the work of reorganization 
with the object of ensuring further suc- 
esses for the chorus. It was announced 
that Jeanne Gordon, the Ontario girl, 
now with the Metropolitan, would be the 
assisting artist for next year’s concert. 
Miss Gordon is a daughter of the late 
Senator Gordon of Wallaceburg, Ont., 
and a former pupil of Dr. Ham. 
capacity audience greeted Alma 
Gluck, soprano, and her husband, Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, at Massey Hall on 
March 30. The artists were received 
with great enthusiasm, extra numbers 
following each group. Mme. Gluck sang 
well throughout her program and had 
to concede encores. At the close of the 
concert she sang three numbers with 
violin obbligato by her husband. Mr. 
Zimbalist was never heard to better ad- 
vantage here. He played Vieuxtemps’s 
Concerto in D Minor and Sarasate’s 
“Ziouenerweisen” as his chief items. 
Eleanor Sheib proved a capable accom- 
panist. 


The Toronto Masonic Male Chorus, 


ee 














artist. The chorus, which is in its fifth 
year, has a total of nearly 150 voices and 
did its work in a most satisfactory man- 


ner. An outstanding number was Jo- 
seph Mosenthal’s setting of Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis.” “An American Ace” was 


the chief novelty of the evening, and in 
this the solos were sung by Mrs. Lee 
Woodland and Albert Downing. Leo 
Smith contributed a ’cello solo and Jo- 
seph Quintile was heard in two numbers 
on the harp. This was Mr. Ganz’s first 
appearance in Toronto and he proved an 
excellent interpreter of modern music. 
His own arrangement of the “Rosa- 
munde” Ballet Music was done in fine 
style. 

Boris Hambourg, of the Hambourg 
Conservatory, upheld his reputation as 
a cellist in his recital at Margaret 
Eaton Hall on April 1. The recital was 
the first of a series of three planned for 
successive Fridays, with programs iden- 
tical to those which Mr. Hambourg will 
present in London in Wigmore Hall on 
June 2, 16 and 30. The ’cellist opened 
his first recital with Galliard’s Sonata in 
F and followed this with a Haydn num- 
ber. The most important offering was 
the Saint-Saéns Second Concerto, in D 
Minor, which was given for the first 


time here and appealed very strongly to 
the audience. Another novelty was 
d’Indy’s “Lied,” and there was also a 
new work by Max Reger. The accom- 
paniments were admirably done by 
George Reeves who will play at the 
London recitals. The concert was un- 
der the local management of Bernard 
Preston by arrangement with Daniel 
Mayer. 

There was a 
Massey Hall on March 31 when the 
Paulist Choristers, under the able di- 
rection of Father Finn, were heard here 
again. In a varied program but one 
in which sacred music predominated, the 
choir revealed many fine qualities. De- 
mands for encores were frequent. The 
chief soloist was John Finnegan, tenor, 
who sang admirably. The choir had the 
assistance of the Blachford String 
Quartet and a few orchestral musicians 
for the accompaniments. 

The Trinity College Glee Club, under 
the direction of Francis Coombs, gave a 
delightful concert in the hall of that in- 


good attendance at 


stitution on March 31. The assisting 
artists included Mrs. Davey-Corbett, 
vocalist; Ferdinand Fillion, violinist, 


and Jessie Allen, accompanist. 
wee. 





Youthful Miami Instrumentalists 
Admired in Third Annual Concert 





IAMI, FLA., April 5.—In what is 
generally conceded to be the best 
program given by local musicians this 
season, the Miami Philharmonic, under 


the direction of Mme. Vilona-Hall, gave 
its third annual concert before a large 
audience in the Central High School Au- 
ditorium recently. The ensemble 
showed remarkable progress since its last 
appearance and demonstrated that a 
high standard of artistic excellence can 
be attained by a body of young players 





under the direction of Ernest R. when properly drilled. Four members 
Bowles, gave its annual concert in of Pryor’s Band assisted in the brass 
Massey Hall on March 29, with Ru- section during the latter half of the pro- 
dolyh Ganz, pianist, as the assisting gram. 
e S 
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Mrs. John R. Livingston, contralto, was 
the assisting artist, and members of the 
orchestra who were heard in a solo ca- 
pacity were Howard McClave, Johnny 
Jernigan, Dan Schroeder, Armine De- 
nicke, Edward Boles, Margaret Ewing 
and Marguerite Denicke. The orchestral 
numbers included the march from Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhaduser,” Mascagni’s Inter- 
mezzo, played by strings: Ponchielli’s 
“Dance of the Hours,” Suppé’s “Poet and 
Peasant” Overture, and “American Pa- 
trol” by Meacham. 

The organization, under the leadership 
of Mme. Hall, has become one of Miami’s 
best musical assets and plays a consider- 
able part in the development of local 
talent. 





Nashville Symphony’s Third Concert 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 29.—The 
third concert of the Nashville Symphony 
was heard by a large audience at Ry- 
man Auditorium. Much progress has 
been made this season under the con- 
ductorship of F. Arthur Henkel. The 
march from Raff’s “Lenore” Symphony, 
Handel’s Largo, the Boccherini Minuet, 
the Waltz and Entr’acte from “Cop- 
pelia,” Wagner’s “Dreams” and_ the 
“Tannhiuser” March were played. Mrs. 
Thomas H. Malone sang “Hail, Hall of 
Song” from ‘“Tannhaduser,’  Bishop’s 
“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” and “A Wee 
Brown Maid” by Alvin S. Wiggers, local 
composer. 

Fritz Kreisler lately played here for 
an enthusiastic audience of 3000. 

A. S. W. 





May Peterson Sings for Visalia Club 


VISALIA, LA., March 25.—May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the artist presented at 
the musicale of the Visalia Music Club 
at the Visalia Theater. A few of her 
numbers were classic arias, but most of 
them were quaint old folk-songs or mod- 
ern art-songs, and nearly all of them 
were given in English, which it took no 
effort for her hearers to fo!low. Those 
of her offerings which were in foreign 
tongues were prefaced with brief expla- 
nations by the artist. Clarence Shepard 
assisted ably at the piano. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Recent musical activi- 
ties included a concert for the benefit of 
the Hospital Fund, Mrs. _ Beverly 
Wortham, soprano; Mrs. Ernest G. 
Baldwin, pianist, and Mrs. Frank 
Brown, Jr., accompanist, participated. 
George Bernard, tenor, appeared in con- 
cert at Hollins College. He is a pupil 
of A. Y. Cornell of New York, who ac- 
companied him. 
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END FREE CONCERT 
SERIES IN DAYTON 


Ohioans Manifest Interest in 
Musical Activities and 
Develop Orchestra 

DAYTON, OHIO, April 1.—There 
brought to a close last Sunday after- 
noon a series of free Sunday afternoon 
concerts, made possible by the generosity 
of one of the leading manufacturers. 


Under the direction of Mrs. John P. 
Charch of the Women’s Music Club, 
eleven Sunday afternoon programs, 
each of one hour’s duration, were given 
in Community Hall. Despite many 
Sundays of inclement weather, the hall, 


was 


which seats 600 persons, was filled 
weekly. 
The programs were given, almost 


without exception, by Dayton musicians, 
and were made distinctive by the high 
standard maintained. Not only indivi- 
duals of talent but the better singing 
organizations of the city, such as the 
Westminster Presbyterian Choir, the 
National Cash Register Chorus and the 
Grace Methodist Chorus, were introduced 
and the new Civic Orchestra also par- 
ticipated. 

The final program, which was given 
in the Victory Theater so as to accom- 
modate a larger crowd—there were 1500 
present—presented the Civie Orchestra, 
which has become one of Dayton’s most 
important musical bodies. It has been 
developed from the Fischman orchestra 
which was in existence some ten or fif- 
teen years and now has the backing of 
the Women’s Music Club, the Civic Mu- 
sic League and the Dayton Symphony 
Association. The choirs are being com- 
pletely filled and the membership totals 
some sixty-five musicians, mostly stu- 
dents, although a number of professional 
instrumentalists have given freely of 
their time and effort in placing the 
enterprise on a firm footing. A. E. 
Fischman is the conductor. 

The soloists at last Sunday’s concert 
were Mary Blue, one of the younger 
pianists of the city, who has achieved 
distinction on the concert stage, and 
William A. Keyes, baritone. E. L. M 





Artists Give R. A. M. Concert at Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 


PorT JERVIS, N. Y., April 2.—Stella 
Wrenn, soprano; Mary Seiler, harpist, 
and I. Goldstein, pianist, were the solo- 
ists of the concert given under the aus- 
pices of Neversink Chapter No. 186, 
R. A. M., on the evening of March 29. 
Miss Wrenn sang charmingly songs of 
Reddick Clutsam, Dichmont, Curran, 
Lieurance, O’Hara and Scott. Miss Seiler 
scored in several numbers of Hasselmans 
and Zabel, and Mr. Goldstein was well 
received in Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp 
Minor Prelude and _ Grieg’s “Am 
den Frihling.” 
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END SAN ANTONIO SERIES 





Martinelli Final Soloist of Mozart Club— 
Hear Gordon and Davies 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 2.—Gio- 
vanni Martinelli appeared on March 18, 
at Beethoven Hall, for the third and 
final concert of the Mozart Society 
series. A large audience acclaimed him 
in a brilliant program, comprising five 
noted arias and many American and 
Italian songs. The songs of Emilio 
Roxas, who was at the piano for Mr. 
Martinelli, won as much favor as did 
his artistic accompaniments. The Mo- 
zart Choral was heard in four songs 
charmingly given and well received. The 
concert closed the first season under the 
leadership of Oscar J. Fox, whose efforts 
have produced admirable results. Ella 
Mackensen furnished accompaniments. 

Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Penelope 
Davies, mezzo-soprano, were presented 
in recital at the Main Avenue High 
School, March 19, by the San Antonio 
Music Company. The concert completed 
a series of highly successful demonstra- 
tions of the Ampico given before the 
leading clubs and organizations of the 
city. Mr. Gordon’s individual perform- 
ance of a program containing the Bee- 
thoven “Appassionata” Sonata, Chopin, 
Liszt and Ravel numbers was fine. Miss 
Davies sang two well-chosen groups of 
songs with artistic and intelligent inter- 
pretation. As an encore, “My Heart’s 
Country,” by the San Antonio composer, 
Kathleen Blair Clarke, was sung with 
the composer at the piano. i: = =. 





Santa Barbara Hears May Peterson 


SANTA Monica, CAL., April 2.—Un- 
der the auspices of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, May Peterson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, appeared in song 
recital at the Woman’s Club House, 
with Clarence Shepard at the piano. 
Classic arias, French and Scandinavian 
art-songs and a couple of folk-songs, as 
well as a group of American numbers 
were included in the announced pro- 
gram, which was augmented with many 
extras. 


PARLOW IN LOS ANGELES 





Attracts Largest Audience in Series— 
Matzenauer with Philharmonic 
[ By 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 2.—Kathleen 
Parlow, in recital at the Ambassador 
Hotel, March 31, was greeted by the 
largest audience drawn by any soloist in 
the Ambassador series conducted by 
Adoiph Tuandler. Violinists and violin 
students teok advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to rear the noted Canadian. Fred 
Gee was successful as her accompanist, 
and assisting in the program was Lillian 
Backstrand, a local coloratura soprano, 
with Elizabeth Mottern as accompanist. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra played 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Liszt’s 
“Les Préluces” and Berlioz’s Overture to 
“Bevenuto Cellini” at the eleventh con- 
cert. Margarete Matzenauer, the solo- 
ist, sang songs by Brahms, Schubert and 
Schumann; also the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan and Isolde.” She is a great 
favorite in Los Angeles, and was given 
a great reception, having to respond to 
several recalls. 

The orchestra, under Walter H. Roth- 
well, was in fine fettle. On its tour, 
commencing April 25, the organization 
will travel as far east as Denver, Col., 
and as far north as Vancouver, B. C. In 
all there «are thirty-five engagements to 
fulfill. W. F. G. 


Telegraph to MusIcaAL AMERICA] 





Chicago Soprano Makes Début with 
Martinelli in Denver 


DENVER, CoL., April 2.—A highly suc- 
cessful début was accomplished recently 
by Betty Ruffner, soprano, who appeared 
at the Auditorium as assisting artist 
with Giovanni Martinelli, the tenor, in 
the seventh concert of Robert Slack’s 
series. Miss Ruffner sang an aria from 
“Hérodiade” and groups of English and 
French songs. For the past year Miss 
Ruffner has been a pupil of Francesco 
Daddi in Chicago. Prior to that she 
studied in New York with Constantino 
Yon. E. C. M. 


ALDA AT LONG BEACH, CAL. 





Attracts Largest Audience of Season 
When Successful Series Ends 


LONG BEACH, CAL., April 3.—Before 
the largest audience of the season 
Frances Alda appeared at the Municipal 
Auditorium, March 18. She was re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm and had 
to respond to numerous demands for 
encores. This was the last concert of 
the Philharmonic Course which was so 
successful that William Conrad Mills, 
manager, is now booking artists for next 
season. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, pianist- 
composer, recently appeared in recital 
at the Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Ebell Club. The assisting soloist 
was Annie Laurie Daugherty, soprano. 
Mrs. Jessie Humphries, reader, also ap- 
peared on the program. 

Lucy E. Wolcott, chairman of Com- 
munity Service Music Department, has 
been made assistant organizer to Alex- 
ander Stewart, music specialist of Na- 
tional Community Service, Inc., and is 
now working on plans for Music Week 
in Los Angeles. A. M. G. 





Los Angeles School Sponsors Peterson 
Recital 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 2.—The re- 
cital of May Peterson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was given 
at the auditorium of the High School 
and through the agency of that institu- 
tion, which thereby again secured the 
gratitude of the subscribers to the Art- 
ists’ Course. With Clarence Shepard 
at the piano, the singer delivered a mu- 
sicianly program in excellent style. Her 
coloratura work was especially notable 
in “Jag Tror”’ by Dannstrom. The 
song had to be repeated. The “Echo 
Song” by Thrane, in Jenny Lind’s origi- 
nal version, won a double encore. By 
request, she also sang “The Snow 
Flakes,” by Mallenberger. This was 
perhaps the most thoroughly enjoyable 
item of the afternoon’s offerings. 


DR. DANN VISITS COAS’ 





Impressed by Work of Schools in 
Francisco Bay Cities 

OAKLAND, CAL., April 9.—An ey; 
importance was the recent visit of 
Dann, Pennsylvania State Music § 
visor, and vice-president of the 
cal Alliance. Dr. Dann, in his j; 
tion of schools on the Coast, devote 
eral days to the Bay region, visiti: 
various schools during choral a; : 
chestral rehearsals. He expressed him. 
self as highly pleased with the op 
done. Perhaps it is because th, 
orchestral work is so unusual tha; 
it came in for the greater -ha, 
of praise. A banquet in hon of 
Dr. Dann was given, with guests yepro. 
sentative of the school faculties, myg;. 
cal managers, and_ teachers. lenn 
Woods, Oakland Supervisor, act: 
toastmaster and there were speeches }, 
Dr. Dann, Floyd Gray, president of th; 
Board of Education; Fred Huntey 
Superintendent of Schools; and Roy 
Harrison Danforth, of the Ouaklany 
Tribune. 

An interesting result of Dr. Jann’; 
visit was his selection of Mildred 
Hughey of the senior class of Mills (o}- 
lege, to act as assistant music-d): 
in the Westchester, Pa., normal school. 

A demonstration of the _ theoretica| 
work done, under William J. McCoy and 
Lauretta Sweesy, director of Publie 
School Music, impressed the visitor. [p 
this demonstration Annetta Hough sang 
two original songs, which were note. 
worthy, Gladys Washburn submitted an 
interesting movement from a trio for 
violin, piano and ’cello, and Violet Stock- 
holm, a Scherzo. a F. 8. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The wedding of 
Leonora Fisher Whipp (Mrs. Hartridge 
Whipp) and Alvin T. Shane was an 
event of the week of March 13 and came 
as a surprise to friends of the couple. 
Mrs. Shane is well-known as an organist 
and accompanist, and her friends wil! 
be glad to know that following a trip 
in the East, she will return to make her 
home in Portland. 
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Tel, 2444 Murray Hill 5 


ANNE STEVENSON 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West Bnd Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


EDGAR STOWELL, Violinist 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
Tel. Briarclife— 
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EMILIO VACCARO 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8638 Wadswortd 


FREDERIC WARREN 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concert# 
349 Central Park West, New York 
By appointment only. 
TEACHER OF SINGING ___ 


CRYSTAL WATERS, 8:rrino 


Teacher of Singing Concert Sins¢’ 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New Yort 

*Phone Plaza 3223 


The Wilder School of Music 


(Bstablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main 8t., Burlington, Vt. 
Season Sept. 1 to July 15 a 


MARY LOUISE WOELBER 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kempt’ 
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Voice Production without Interfere®’®, 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Produ’ 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW ‘085 
Phone—Columbus 5217 pe 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
of Normal Singing 


MMB. ANNA BE. ZIBGLER, Directo 
All singers made self-sup ° 1 
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CHICAGOANS ON COAST 


tos Angeles Hears Mary Garden’s Sing- 
ers in Week of Opera 
(By Telegraph to Musical America] 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 12.—The 
Chicago Opera Company closed a suc- 


essful week’s engagement here on 
April 9. The operas presented were 
“Otello,” “Carmen,” “Traviata,” “L’- 
Amore dei Tre Re,” “Lohengrin,” 


“Monna Vanna” and “Elisir d’Amore.”’ 
A guarantee of $110,000 was provided, 
and the best seats sold at $8.00. Mary 
Garden received an ovation as she ap- 
peared in her box the first night. 
“Otello” was given here for the first 
time in many years. ‘“‘Monna Vanna” 
was heard for the first time here and 
the house was sold out. 

|. E. Behymer, concert manager, not 
recovered from his illness, caused a tele- 
phone connection to be made between 
hospital and the Auditorium, and sound 
amplifiers enabled him to hear the 
operas. 

The Gamut Club celebrated its seven- 
teenth birthday April 6. The guests 
were Rupert Hughes, Alfred G. Robyn, 
Charles Marshall of the Chicago Opera, 
Edmund Russell, lecturer, and several 
others. W. F. G. 


HERTZ FORCES IN BERKELEY 





Play Two Successful Programs—Gogorza 
Gives Artistic Recital 


3ERKELEY, CAL., April 9.—In the final 
concert of the spring by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, works by Strauss, and 
Borodine were found in juxtaposition 
with compositions of Mozart and Han- 
del. The conductor, Alfred Hertz, played 
the piano part in Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso, Op. 3. 

A capacity audience enjoyed the popu- 
lar program given later. Works by 
Wagner, Saint-Saéns and Bizet were in- 
cluded. Horace Britt, ’ceHist; Louis 
Persinger, violinist; Anthony Linden, 
flautist, and Kajetan Attl, harpist, were 
the soloists. 

Emilio de Gogorza recently appeared 
in the Berkeley Association Course. 
Opening with a group of Basque folk- 
songs, he proceeded to Russian, English 
and French works, vivifying all by his 
splendid artistry. Helen Winslow proved 
a capable accompanist. A. F. 8S. 





Ambitious Plans for Music Week in 
Denver 


DENVER, CoL., April 2.—Plans for 
Denver’s Music Week, beginning May 
15, are growing to proportions un- 
dreamed of when the project was in- 
augurated. Literally hundreds of con- 
certs, musical lectures, musical church 
services, community sings, etc., will be 
given during the week, culminating in 
two performances of ‘“‘Martha” by the 
Municipal Chorus. Max Rosen  ap- 
peared in the Oberfelder course Thurs- 
day evening and created something of 
a sensation by the magnetic warmth 
of his tone and his emotional playing. 

a. ©. W. 





Albert D. Jewett Weds 


PASADENA, CAL., April 2.—Albert D. 
Jewett, for many years known as pianist 
and teacher in New York City, was 
married on March 30 to Edith Kennedy, 
a well-known scenario writer of this 
CITY, 


a 


MARY GARDEN’S ARTISTS CONQUER SAN ANTONIO 


Chicago Opera Evokes Enthusiasm at 
Performances of “Thais” and 
“Tosca”—Local Forces in Concert 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 3.—The 
Chicago Opera Association appeared 


here March 30, achieving a triumph in 
two performances at the Majestic 
Theater. The company presented Masse- 
net’s “Thais” at the matinée and Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca” at night. The attendance 
was large and great enthusiasm was 
manifested at both performances. “Thais”’ 
was excellently cast with Mary Garden 
in the title réle, Hector Dufranne as 
Athanael, Riccardo Martin as Nicias, 
Edouard Cotreuil as Palemon, while 
Myrtale and Crobyle were portrayed by 
Margery Maxwell and Philine Falco. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. Dufranne 
made an exceptionally fine impression. 
In “Tosca,” Rosa Raisa created a sensa- 
tion. Forrest Lamont was satisfactory 
as Cavaradossi. Giacomo Rimini was 
Scarpia, Constantin Nicolay Angelotti, 


and Vittorio Trevisan the Sacristan. 
Cimini conducted. 

The String Players, Bertram Simon, 
director, made its début recently in a 
twilight musicale at the Laurel Heights 
Methodist Church. Numbers by Bach, 
Handel and Grieg were offered with 
unity and musical understanding. The 
soloists were Walter Dunham, organist; 
Lieut. D. E. Roland, ’cellist, and Ber- 
tram Simon, violinist, who offered an 
Andante Cantable of Tartini and the Pre- 
lude from “The Deluge” by Saint-Saéns 
with organ and string accompaniment. 
The members are: First violins, Mrs. 
Mabelle Williams, concertmaster; Hazel 
Cain, Mrs. Frank Smith, Mrs. Dubose, 
Erna Wallschlaeger, Dorothy Levinson, 
Mrs. Lester Morris; second violins, Mrs. 
Pat Swearingen, Willeta Mae Clarke, 
Darthula Davis, Jo Beth Canfield, Lou 
Emma Weinert, Kathleen Moore, A. G. 
Mumme; violas, W. P. Romberg, Joe Mc- 
Allister; ’cellos, Lieut. D. E. Roland, L. 
T. Cunningham, Pessie Guinn, Edward 
Goldstein. ee 





GALA WEEK IN SALT LAKE 


Orpheus Club in Annual Presentation— 
Cortot Gives Recital 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, April 3.— 
This has been a gala week of musical 
activity. On Good Friday the Orpheus 
Club gave its annual presentation of 
Dubois’s “Seven Last Words.” The 
performance took place at the American 
Theater at noon and was well attended. 
The work of the club shows marked 
improvement and speaks well for its 
conductor, J. Curtis. Soloists were Mrs. 
J. W. Curtis, soprano; Howard Freeze, 
tenor; August Glissmeyer, baritone; 
Fred Sears, bass. 

Easter Sunday was a day of music. 
In the afternoon, Amedée Tremblay, 
organist at the Madeleine Cathedral, 
played a short program. 

Ethel Margaret Hogan, a local pianist, 
gave a recital at St. Mary’s Auditorium, 
March 30. The audience was a large 
one as the pianist has hitherto proven 
herself a serious performer. The pro- 
gram opened with Cadman’s Sonata in 
A Major, Bach’s “Fantasia Cromatica,” 
Chopin’s Polonaise in C Sharp Minor, 
three Rubenstein numbers, and the Paga- 
nini-Liszt “La Campanella.” 

Alfred Cortot appeared here under 
the auspices of the Musical Arts So- 
ciety and the Duo-Art piano representa- 
tives. His appearance was greatly ap- 
preciated by local musicians as every 
seat at the Orpheum Theater was oc- 
cupied. The numbers on the program 
were Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise, Op. 22, Schubert’s “Litany,” 
and works by Liszt, Debussy, Beethoven, 
Saint-Saéns and Berlioz. M. M. H. 





Frieda Peycke Aids Tandler in Concert 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 25.—One 
of the Sunday evening after-dinner con- 
certs at the New Ambassador Hotel was 
distinguished recently by having Frieda 
Peycke, composer, as assisting artist in 
the concert with Tandler’s Concert Or- 
chestra. Miss Peycke gave pleasure to 
the audience with her musically illus- 
trated readings, “The Reward of the 
Cheerful Candle,” to words by Worstl; 
“Out Where the West Begins,” to words 
by T. Chapman, and “The Woes of a 
Boy.” 





FORT WORTH CLUB HOLDS 


Harmony Club Aims to Raise $1,000— 
Local Newspaper Again Sponsors 
Music Memory Contest 


, Fort Wortu, Tex., April 6.—The 
larmony Club, during the past two 
weeks, has been carrying on a drive in 
oe interest of the silver jubilee fund for 
‘he National Federation of Music Clubs. 
he club was divided into two teams 
with Mrs. Louis Morris and Mrs. J. 
ais Adams as leaders. Mrs. Morris’s 
eam won the race with $500, while Mrs. 
Adams Ss team collected $300. The fund 
i So near $1,000 that both sides have 
“ecided to unite their efforts and give an 


1 oattinment to bring the fund up to 


or the past two and a half years the 


ee 


DRIVE FOR FEDERATION 


Fort Worth Record has sponsored each 
year a Music Memory Contest in the 
public schools. The first contest was 
conducted in November, 1919, individual 
awards were made to the children, and 
out of 785 papers only one perfect score 
was found. A second contest was held 
recently, which resulted in 118 perfect 
papers and an average grade in the 
schools taking part of 92 to 100 per cent. 
Children in all the city schools showed 
great interest and even the _ special 
teachers, who worked under the direc- 
tion of Alva C. Loshhead, supervisor of 
music, said that they had increased their 
musical knowledge. The program, an 
interesting one of twenty numbers, was 
given by the best musical talent of the 
city. C. G.N. 


TACOMA FAVORS ORATORIO 





Club Presents Full Program of Ex- 
cerpts by Church Singers 
[By Telegraph to Musical America| 


TACOMA, WASH., April 3.—An event 
of unusual excellence was the oratorio 
concert given by the Ladies’ Musical 
Club on Tuesday afternoon. The soloists 
were among the best of the city’s church 
singers and selected for their particular 
fitness for the numbers presented. The 
performance was truly inspiring. Mary 
Humphrey King, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, submitted a paper on 
oratorio. Then followed duets from 
“Elijah” and “St. Paul” by Mrs. Henry 
Skramstad, soprano, and_ Frederick 
Kloeper. The latter was heard in “Draw 
Near, All Ye People” from “Elijah” and 
“Why Do the Nations Rage” from “The 
Messiah.” Numbers from “The Crea- 
tion” and “Elijah” were impressively 
sung by Mrs. Donald D. Dills, soprano, 
and trios from “Elijah” and “The Holy 
City” were given by Mrs. Dills, Mrs. 





George Hastings and Mrs. W. W. 
Newschander. Pauline Endress played 
the accompaniments. E. M. M. 


GOTTHELF IN PASADENA 


Pianist Appears with Harry Munro— 
Hear Mme. Heartt-Dreyfus 


PASADENA, CAL., April 7.—Claude 
Gotthelf, pianist, and Harry Munro, 
baritone, gave a recital, at the Hotel 
Vista del Arroyo, on the morning of 
March 16. Mr. Gotthelf displayed bril- 
liant technique and beauty of tone in 
numbers by classic and modern compos- 
ers. Mr. Munro, in addition to a voice 
of smooth tone and even quality, has 
a distinct enunciation. Mr. Gotthelf is 
in Southern California as accompanist 
for Anna Case, soprano, now on tour. 


Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, contralto, 
gave one of her thoroughly artistic 
“miniature musicales” on Saturday 


morning, March 19, under the manage- 
ment of Hubach & Riggle, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. J. A. Freeman in Oak 
Knoll. The program was devoted to 
Spanish folk and art songs and songs 
of Spanish origin. Mme. Heartt-Drey- 
fus presented another Spanish program 
before a large audience at the Shake- 
speare Club on March 22. Grace An- 
drews was at the piano, on both occa- 
sions. 

Mrs. Hugh McFarland, composer- 
pianist of this city, presented a _ pro- 
gram at the Valley Hunt Club Sunday 
evening. Several of her own numbers 
for the piano and voice were included. 


. We 


MissouLta, Mont. — Thelma McCune, 
Pauline Swartz and Millard Graybeal, 
pupils of the Swartz Studio, were pre- 
sented in recital recently at the First 
Christian Church. Pupils of the Fisher 
Conservatory were also heard recently. 


PASADENA, CAL—Musical numbers 
were composed by Dr. Raymond Mixsell 
for Gilbert’s “The Palace of Truth,” 
produced at the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse. 
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PAYS VISIT TO PORTLAND 
Oregonians Welcome Charles W. Clark 
—Oratorio Society Gives 
Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 9.—An event 
of interest was the recent visit of 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, of Chicago, 
who came to Portland as guest artist of 
the Rainbow District (Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho) of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, of which Mrs. 
Percy W. Lewis, of Portland, is presi- 
dent. Mr. Clark appeared in concert at 
the Heilig Theater March 30, Lillian 
Jeffreys Petri, of Portland, assisting as 
piano soloist and accompanist. Mr. 
Clark revealed himself an artist of dis- 
tinction with a baritone voice of un- 
usual beauty. 

Tuesday a musical luncheon was given 
in his honor by the Oregon Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, which was presided 
over by Frederick W. Goodrich, State 
president. Krank Eichenlaub, presi- 
dent of the Portland Symphony, made 
the address of welcome. An interesting 
program was presented by local com- 
posers, and Mr. Clark spoke on his ex- 
periences abroad. The reception com- 
mittee comprised Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. 
Krank M. Taylor, State president of the 
National Federation; Mrs. J. Thomas 
Leonard, president of the Monday Mu- 
sical Club; Mrs. Fletcher Linn, vice- 
president of the MacDowell Club; Mrs. 
Carrie M. Beaumont, Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond Club; Mrs. E. L. Thompson, Port- 
land Opera Association; Mrs. C. S. 
Campbell, Cadman Club, and Mrs. R. 
H. Torrey, Crescendo Club. 

The annual Easter concert presented 
by the city at the Municipal Auditorium 
was greatly enjoyed by a large audience 
on Easter Sunday afternoon. A mixed 
chorus of 300 voices, a girls’ chorus of 
200 voices, a boys’ chorus of 100 voices 
and a band of fifty pieces, all from 
Washington High School and all under 
the direction of George W. Ingram, pre- 
sented a capital program. William R. 
Boone played organ accompaniments, 
and Francis Richter, Portland’s noted 
blind organist, assisted with solos in his 
usual artistic style. 

The Portland Oratorio Society of six- 
ty-one voices, conducted by Joseph A. 
Finley, gave an enjoyable concert at the 
Municipal Auditorium, March 28, as- 
sisted by Robert Louis Barron, violinist, 
and Otto Wedemeyer, baritone. The 
Lotus chorus, composed of twelve young 
women of the society, sang four excellent 
numbers. The piano accompanists were 
Ida May Cook and Danae Livesay. 





OMAHA WELCOMES CHOIR 


St. Olaf Singers Leave Deep Impression 
Local Symphony Makes Début 


OMAHA, NEs., April 9.—In its first 
appearance in Omaha the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir made a deep and endur- 
ing impression. The concert was given 
in the City Auditorium before a large 
audience on March 31. From the first 
instant response to the baton of the con- 
ductor, F. Melius Christiansen, to the 
release of the last beautiful tone, the 
program was a succession of delights. 
The first number, Bach’s “The Spirit 
Also Helpeth Us,” was sung with amaz- 
ing ease. No detail was lacking in the 
success of the program. The fifty or 
more fresh young voices blended in music 
that was shaded and colored with admir- 
able art. 

The Omaha Symphony, Henry Cox, 
conductor, gave its first “Twilight” con- 
cert on Tuesday evening at the Brandeis 
Theater, making a most auspicious 
début. The program included the Over- 
ture to “Ruy Blas,” Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, the “Wand of 
Youth” Suite of Elgar and the first 
movement of the Tchaikovsky B Flat 
Minor Concerto, in which Martin Bush 
distinguished himself as soloist. Henry 
Cox wields an inspiring baton and he 
has accomplished wonders with his forces 
in the short time since they were organ- 
ized. E. L. W. 





Mrs. Heartt-Dreyfus in Los Angeles 
Musicale 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 1.—At a 
musicale at the home of Mrs. Albert 
Miller Stephens on the afternoon of 
March 29, Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, con- 
tralto, with Grace Andrews assisting 
at the piano, gave a program of songs. 
Her first group was made up of such 
standard favorites as Tosti’s “Aprile” 
and Gustave Ferrari’s “Le Miroir.” For 
her second group she drew exclusively 
on Russian composers, and for her third 
on Spanish. Her intervretations met 
with warm applause. 
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Fitm Theater’ 


The musical program arranged by 
Hugo Riesenfeld at the Rivoli Theater 
last week featured Tchaikovsky’s “Ca- 
priccio Italien,” played by the orches- 
tra under the direction of Frederick 
Stahlberg and Joseph Littau. Dvorak’s 
“Indian Lament,” in the Kreisler ver- 
sion, was played as a violin solo by Grace 
Fisher, and Georges DuFranne sang 
Dorel’s “The Garden of Your Heart.” 
Hibbon’s “Festival March” was played 
by Firmin Swinnen as an organ solo. 

* x * 








Suppe’s “Poet and Peasant” Overture 
was the principal orchestral number on 
the program at the Rialto, led by Mr. 
Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim. A 
novelty number, played by the orchestra, 
was Orth’s “In a Clock Store.” Solo 
numbers were offered by Carl Rollins, 
baritone, and John Priest, organist. 

Erno Rapee led the Capitol orchestra 
in the performance of Wagner’s “Rienzi” 
Overture as the opening number, fol- 
lowed by Paderewski’s Minuet, danced 
by the ballet corps with a vocal accom- 
paniment by the vocal ensemble. A com- 
pilation of Southern melodies, entitled 
“A Southern Idyl,”’ was also sung by the 
ensemble under the direction of William 
Axt. 

* Bg Bo 

A special musical program was pre- 
sented at the Strand, in celebration of 
the seventh anniversary of the theater. 
There were feature items by the orches- 
tra and the male quartet. 





Percy Grainger to be Music Week At- 
traction at Capitol Theater 


Music Week will be celebrated at the 
Capitol Theater by the appearance of 
Percy Grainger, who will play at both 
the afternoon and evening performances 
from April 17 to 23 inclusive. It is es- 
timated that more than 150,000 persons 
will be given the opportunity to enjoy 
the pianist’s art. The salary is reputed 
to be more than $5,000. Mr. Grainger 
wil alternate with the Duo-Art in play- 
ing the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Concert in B Flat Minor. The orches- 
tra will be under the direction of Erno 
Rapee. 





EVENTS IN TRI-CITIES 





Rudolph Reuter Heard—Local Orchestra 
in Concert—Convention Plans 


Mouinkg, Iui., March 30.—Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, appeared on the artist 
series of Augustana College, Rock Island, 
on March 24. Mr. Reuter offered a long 
program, of which a group of Brahms 
numbers and the Liszt Rhapsody No. 12 
were among the best. He displayed a 
remarkable technique throughout the 
evening. Two groups by modern com- 
posers were enthusiastically received. 

The Tri-City Symphony appeared in 
the tenth concert of the season at the 
Coliseum, Davenport, Iowa, on Easter 
Sunday. A very large audience enjoyed 
the popular program, which is given once 
each year. Special mention is to be 
made of Edward Clark, ’cellist. The 
Harmonic Quartet of Davenport were 
the assisting soloists. 

Mrs. Frank Seiberling, president of 
the National Federated Music Clubs, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given at 
the Terrace Gardens, in Davenport. Mrs. 
Seiberling addressed the local Biennial 
Board concerning the plans for the ap- 
proaching Biennial convention, giving a 
resumé of the efforts which are being 
made for children throughout the States 
which she has recently visited. The 
plans for the convention are maturing 
very satisfactorily, and the chorus is 
being organjzed for presenting the prize 
oratorio, which will be conducted by Mr. 
Graham of the Conservatory of the Au- 
gustana College. M. B. W. 








TRENTON HEARS DOHNANYI 





Pianist Makes First Appearance in N. J. 
Capital—Paulist Choristers Sing 
TRENTON, N. J., April 7.—At the Hun- 
garian Home, Erno Dohnanyi, pianist, 
recently made his initial appearance 
here in concert. Mr. Dohnanyi gave his 
services for the benefit of the starving 
children of Europe. The program fea- 
tured several of the artist’s own com- 
positions, besides standard piano works. 
An excellent impression was made by 


the Paulist Choristers at the concert at 
Crescent Temple, on March 29, under the 
auspices of the Mount Carmel Guild. 
John Finnegan, tenor, sang an aria 
from “Jephtha,’ by Handel, as well as 
several encores. 


EVENTS IN Y 


OUNGSTOWN 
Letz Quartet, Sokoloff Forces, Hofmann, 
Braslau and Others Heard 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, March 27.—Six 
important concerts in nine days begin- 





-ning March 7 kept Youngstown concert- 


goers busy. The first of these was a 
recital given by the Letz Quartet before 
the Monday Musical Club, assisted by 
Mrs. Harold de Garmo, mezzo-soprano. 

On March 10 came Nikolai Sokoloff 
and the Cleveland Symphony in the last 
concert of its annual series in this city. 

A concert was given on March 12 by 
the Ukrainian Chorus of this city, fea- 
turing Ukrainian folk-music. 

Josef Hofmann was in jovial mood 
when he played before the Monday Mu- 
sical Club on March 14. It was impos- 
sible to accommodate all who wished to 
hear him, and his playing created a tu- 
mult that brought about many encores. 

Sophie Braslau came two evenings 
later and charmed another large audi- 
ence with her glorious voice and com- 
pelling artistry. 

Elsie Baker, 
William Durieux, ’cellist, 
Baker, pianist, gave a 
brought demands for ten extra num- 
bers. W. E. K. 


STARS IMPRESS PROVIDENCE 


Rosa Ponselle, Raoul Vidas and Joseph 
Hislop Among Recent Visitors 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 9.—The sev- 
eral important musical events in this 
city during the past week included ap- 
pearances by Rosa Ponselle and Raoul 
Vidas at the Shubert, under Albert M. 
Steinert’s management; a joint recital 
by Joseph Hislop, Scotch tenor, and Os- 
car Nicastro, cellist, in Infantry Hall; 
a violin recital by George Jordan, a six- 
teen-year-old Providence boy and the 
final concert of a series by the Rhode 
Island Trio consisting of Alexander 
Rihm, piano; Wassily Besekirsky, vio- 
lin, and Jacques Renard, ’cello, at 
Churchill House. 

The Ponselle-Vidas concert was one of 
the most interesting given here in many 
a day, both artists making their Provi- 
dence début and scoring big successes. 

Mr. Hislop won many friends by the 
lavish use of a fresh and pleasing voice. 

George Jordan drew a large audience 
to the Elks’ Auditorium. His playing 
of a difficult program showed that he 
has made creditable progress since his 
first public recital here two years ago. 

The Rhode Island Trio played with 
fine artistry and ensemble works by 
Paul Juon, Beethoven and Wolf-Ferrari. 
Chamber concerts by this organization 
have become a feature of the local sea- 
son. 

Rene Viau, eighteen years old, a pupil 
of the Hans Schneider Piano School, was 
adjudged the winner in the State piano 
contest held April 2, under the auspices 
of the Federation of Music ces * " 


assisted by 
and Marion 
recital that 


contralto, 











Sokoloff, Matzenauer and Rosen Appear 
in Canton, Ohio 


CANTON, OHIO, March 26.—The last 
of a series of four concerts promoted by 
the manager of the Musical Arts So- 
ciety, Ralph D. Smith, was given by the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra with 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting and Mme. 
Matzenauer as_ soloist. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer was well received. The orches- 
tra will be heard again next season in 
this city. 

The last concert of the course man- 
aged by the People’s Musical Course 
Committee, was given by Max Rosen, 
violinist, before a large audience. 

R. L. M. 





Shomer Rothenberg Sings Jewish Folk- 
Music at Harlem Forum Concert 


The Jewish folk-song, as interpreted 
by Mme. Shomer Rothenberg, dominated 
the musical program given under the 
auspices of the Harlem Forum, on Sun- 
day evening, April 3, in the Wadleigh 
High School. The vocalist displayed a 
small, but not unpleasing voice of 
mezzo range, and an unusual directness 
and simplicity in interpretation. The 
true folk davor appeared in a little song 
arranged by William Finchandler, ‘Dank 
Gott,” the unaffected paean of a peasant 
mother who, despite the care of multitu- 
dious children, finds living a good thing. 
Other offerings included Russian and 


Welsh songs by Kurt Schindler, Rogers’s 
“At Parting”; “Der Page” of Rubin- 
stein, and an aria from Haleévy’s “La 
Juive.” 

Assisting artists were J. Vardi, vio- 
linist, former director of the Conser- 
vatory of Palestine; and Mms. Joffa, 
Russian pianist. The violin numbers, 
played with beauty of tone, if not a 
greatly varied expression, were an Orien- 
tal Fantasy by Demeo, Gypsy Dance by 
Nachez, Lalo’s Spanish Symphony, and 
two of Mr. Vardi’s own compositions. 
Mme. Joffa played a Beethoven Andante, 
Schumann’s “Soaring,” the “Rigoletto” 
paraphrase of Liszt, and several Chcpin 
numbers. David Sapiro was accompanist 
for Mme. Rothenberg. 


CHOIR IN SIOUX CITY BOW 








St. Olaf Singers Make Profound Impres- 
sion in Concert 


Sroux City, IA., March 30.—A capac- 
ity audience heard the St.. Olaf Lutheran 
Choir in its local début, at the High 
School auditorium, last evening. This 
organization, consisting of fifty voices 
selected from the student body of St. 
Olaf College of Northfield, Minn., under 
the capable direction of F. Melius Chris- 
tianson, presented a program of sacred 
numbers in a manner that held the audi- 
ence captivated. The program was per- 
formed entirely from memory and the 
long and intricate passages and modula- 
tions were encompassed with the greatest 
of ease, perfect intonation and enuncia- 
tion. The opening number, a motet for 
double chorus by Bach, was performed 
with fine dignity and strength. ' The 
point of highest interest seemed to be 
reached in the middle section of the 
“Motet for Advent Season,” by Schreck, 
where a quartet of solo voices was em- 
ployed. The “Christmas Song” by F. M. 
Christianson and  Tchaikovsky’s “O 
Praise Ye, God” also found especial 
favor. This event was one of the brizht 
spots of Sioux City’s season and will 


’ 


long be remembered. W.C.S. 


MUSIC IN MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Galli-Curci, New York Chamber Musie 
Forces and Kreidler Give Programs 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, April 3.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci appeared here before a 
capacity house on April 2. Throughout 
the program the artist held her audi- 








ence’ spellbound. Numerous’ encores 
were demanded and were generously 
granted. 


Manuel Berenguer, flautist, was cor- 
dially received. Homer Samuels filled 
the réle of accompanist most acceptably. 

The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, sponsored by the Mansfield Shrine 
Club, won the admiration of a large 
audience of music-lovers in its recent 
program. The audience was persistent 
in its demand for encores. It was one 
of the most gratifying concerts ever 
given in Mansfield. 

The series of concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Mansfield Musical Club was 
brought to a close by Louis Kreidler, 
baritone, who presented an interesting 
program which was heard by an appre- 
ciative audience. Eva Miller proved an 
acceptable accompanist. F. MacD. 


Marshall Duplicating Success as 
“Othello” in Many Cities 

CuHicaGo, April 9.—Harrison and 
Harshbarger, managers of Charles Mar- 
shall, tenor of the Chicago Opera, have 
received a telegram from Los Angeles 
stating that Mr. Marshall is duplicating 
all his former successes of the season. 
Like reports have been received from 
every city visited by this young artist, 
who is singing the title réle in Verdi’s 
“Othello” with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. Mr. Marshall has been en- 
gaged as leading soloist for the Maine 
Festival to be held at Bangor in Septem- 
ber, and for the Portland (Me.) Festi- 
val on Sept. 12. He will also be soloist 
at the Ann Arbor Festival, and the 
North Shore Festival to be held in 
Evanston, Ill., in May, and will sing in 
Davenport, Iowa, in June at the Na- 


tional Federation of Women’s Clubs’ 
Convention. M. A. M. 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Paul Henne- 
berg, will complete its nineteenth sea- 
son with a subscription concert in Aeo- 
lion Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 17. 
The soloist will be Emil Borsody, 
cellist. 








PITTSBURGH HEARS INDIA 
FLUTE, AND MR. CADM 





Composer and Tsianina Conclud: 
Popular Concert Series—Morgan; 
Aids Local Chorus 





PITTSBURGH, April 2.—The conc] 
recital of the Popular Concert seri 
Carnegie Hall Friday-night broug} 
composer-pianist, Charles Wakefield 
man, and the Indian mezzo-so) 
Tsianina, out of the land of sunsets 44 
moving pictures, and one of the |: 
audiences of the series this yea 
tended. Mr. Cadman appeared as 
soloist, accompanist and lecture: 
gave an admirable demonstration 
Indian flute. In addition, almost 
thing on the program was eithe 
posed or arranged by him. Amo 
many of his own invigorating co 
tions which Mr. Cadman played w: 
melodic numbers from the “Omar 
yam” Suice, “The Desert Carava: 
“The Minstrel! of Kashmira.” P) 
Tsianina, dressed in native costum« 
many Indian songs in a highly p! 
manner thut commanded applause 

The Haydn Choral Union, und e 
baton of John Colville Dickson, pres. yteq 
Nina Morgana, the Metropolitan so) ' 
as soloist, in the concluding reci if 
its sixth season, Tuesday night, | 
Bellevue High School auditorium. 
fine choral qualities were shown j 
Fanning “Liberty” and “How Swe 
Moonlight Sleeps.” Miss Morgana’ 
gram contained many opera aria 
songs by Frank La Forge and Ca 
and she left a delightful impr 
Helen Reid played piano accompanim: 
for the chorus. Albert Bimboni a; 
the soloist. 

Two Pittsburgh singers, Chauncey Rk. 
Parsons, tenor, and George C. Wahl, 
baritone, journeyed up Greensburg \ 
last week and appeared as soloists 
the Mendelssohn Choir of that city, , 
under Bertram Webber, in a concert with ’ 
the New York Philharmonic. 

R. E. V 





Lyell Barber and Mrs. Funk Give Joint P 
Recital in Bloomington, III. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., April 9.—A g 
the features of this city’s musica! 
son, was the joint recital by Lyel! lar 
ber, formerly of Bloomington, and \irs 
Dean Funk last week. Owing to the 
demand for seats the same program ja 
to be given twice. Three concertos were r 
presented, one by Chopin, one by Saint- T 
Saéns and one by Grieg. Mr. Barber's by 
work was masterful and refined and he r 
brought to it an adequate technique « ; 
a high degree of interpretative 
Mrs. Funk’s playing was of a poetic na- 
ture and infused with <oinerct charm T 

i. 8: 





Chicago Hails Galli-Curci in Recita! 


CuHIcAGo, April 6.—Everybody 
could possibly purchase a ticket « 
mission to the Auditorium was pr! 
recently, when Amelita Galli-Curc 
a recital there, the first time that she fo 
has appeared in Chicago. since so of 
acquired a Metropolitan contract. \|m de 
Galli-Curci sang better than any tme 0: 
since her first arrival in this country. . 
There were times when _ she stopped [— 
slightly short of the exact pitch, but 
lovely quality of her voice, its tence, 
caressing charm gave glamor to 
thing she sang. The singer’s hu 
Homer Samuels, was at the piano 
Manuel Berenguer, fiautist, as 
with obbligatos and a group ¥ : 

5. 





Milwaukee Bestows Cordial Greeting 0°" 
Elshuco Trio 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 9.— ier" 
artistry marked the performanc: tn 
Elshuco Trio—Willem Willeke, 
Elias Breeskin, violinist, and 
Giorni, pianist. The attractio: ‘ 
presented by Margaret Rice in t is | 
of her notable Twilight Musicale S, 
and the receipts were for the ben '\” 
the Milwaukee Nurse’s Club ‘** 
Schubert Trio in E Flat, Op. 10! ' 
the first work played by the tr 
the players brought out its full ! 
Another number of surpassing 10\ 
was the Andante by Lekeu, % 
third, Andrea’s Scherzo from the ! 

F Minor, was wrought with imag 
and color, full of fine contrasts. 
numbers were by Widor, Dvora. ¢ 
Arensky. C. VU. © 
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Will MacFarlane’s comic oper: 
mond Eyes.” will be presented un 
direction of George Henzel at the ‘ 
ion Theater on the evening of Ma) 
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sT, LOUIS HONORS 
‘TS NEW CONDUCTOR 


Civic Organizations Dine Mr. 
Ganz on His Return— 
Local Concerts 


Louis, Mo., April 8.—Rudolph 
Ganz, the new conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, returned to St. Louis last 
Monday formally to accept the post. At 
he was tendered a luncheon at the 
Hoiel Statler by all the civic organi- 
vations of the city, which included the 
st. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
Kiwanis Club, Optimist Club, Associated 
Retailers, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Advertising Club, Junior Advertising 
Club, Women’s Advertising Club and the 
Rotary Club. There were about 1000 
persons present to hear his talk on the 
prospects for the orchestra next season 
and how he hopes to cope with them. He 
is much in favor of concerts in the public 
ls, “‘workingmen’s concerts” and, of 
the regular Sunday “Pop” con- 
certs, Which have been such a drawing 
power for a number of years. He also 
advocates a longer season for the regular 
Symphony concerts and the development 
of tours into St. Louis’s trade territory. 
Mr. Ganz was introduced at the luncheon 
by Mr. George D. Markham, vice-presi- 
dent of the Society and an indefatigable 
worker for it, and in the evening, at a 
public reception at the Wednesday Club, 
) all subscribers and others interested, 
he was introduced by President Fowler. 
He will return here for several days later 
in the month before going to Cuba and 
then to Europe to make plans for bring- 
ing his family here permanently in the 
fall. Already the Women’s Committee is 
hard at work to secure a guarantee fund 
of $100,000 for three years, the length of 
Mr. Ganz’s contract. Returns are com- 
ing in finely and it is expected that there 
will be no trouble at all to raise this fund 
with the increased impetus in musical 
t affairs here. 
The week brought the initial appear- 
) ance here at the Moolah Temple of the 
> St. Olaf Lutheran Choir. The latter 
astonished their hearers with their beau- 
tiful and spiritual singing. The accuracy 
of pitch, quality of tone and the reverent 
spirit with which they sang made a deep 
impression. Particularly noticeable was 
the unusual quality of tone of the basses. 
The “Agnus Dei” by Kalinnikoff, a Motet 
by Bach and “A Christmas Song” by F. 
M. Christiansen, their conductor, were 
he numbers best liked. 
p John Halk, violinist, appeared here in 
, recital at the Sheldon Auditorium last 
Thursday night. Besides a Nardini 
Sonata and the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
he played groups of shorter works in 
very approved style. He was ably ac- 
companied by Julie Bacon. H. W. C. 
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Detroiters in Visit 


_ St. Louris, Mo., April 2.—It remained 
lor Elizabeth Cueny in the last concert 
f her Peoples Concert Course to intro- 
luce to St. Louis the Detroit Symphony, 
Ussip Gabrilowitsch, conductor. Last 
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night, at the Odeon, this organization 
thrilled a big audience with playing. The 
program held Weber’s Overture to 
“Oberon,” the Brahms Symphony, No. 1, 


Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,”’ 
and the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Capriccio 
Espagnol.” The audience was highly 


enthusiastic and the conductor added the 
“Tannhauser” Overture to the already 
well filled program. 

The recitalists had their inning also. 
On Tuesday evening Amelita Galli-Curci 
appeared in recital at the Odeon, also 
under Elizabeth Cueny’s management. 
It was a joyous occasion, the place being 


packed to the doors, with about 200 on 
the stage. The diva was in splendid 
voice. 

On Monday night Charles Wakefield 


Cadman, pianist, and Princess Tsianina, 
contralto, gave a joint recital of Indian 
music at the Odeon. Unfortunately only 
a small sized audience heard this highly 
interesting event. 

Last Sunday afternoon almost 2000 
turned out to hear Michel Gusikoff, vio- 
linist, and H. Max Steindel, ’cellist, as- 
sisted by Mrs. David Kriegshaber, 
pianist, give their annual post-season 
recital. H. W. C. 





TCHAIKOVSKY AGAIN, 


Stokowski Devotes Program to 
Him, and Bodanzky 
Plays ‘‘Fourth”’ 


For his concluding program in New 
York, Leopold Stokowski turned his 
Philadelphia Orchestra into the familiar 
ways of Tchaikovsky, and played the 
“Pathétique’”’ Symphony, the “Nut 
Cracker” Suite, and the “1812” Over- 
ture. It was scarcely a program to 
light any consuming fires of eagerness 
and expectation, as far as the musical 
cleresy were concerned, but it did serve 
to populate Carnegie Hall with a legion 
of Mr. Stokowski’s admirers and to evoke 
from them tempests of applause. 

Reading something new into the 
“Pathétique” is a favorite task of con- 
ductors to-day, as it was in the yester- 
years. New York has heard it slower 
or faster, more violent or more intro- 
spective, with this inner voice emphasized 
or that one lifted out of obscurity, until 
such a thing as a standard interpreta- 
tion has been relegated to the past and 
Safanoff. Mr. Stokowski’s reading was a 
stressful one, poignant, deliberate, 
pointed individually here and there, and 
inclined to be lachrymose from first to 
last, the second movement in particular 
seeking less of contrast than some other 
explicators and expounders have at- 
tained. The orchestra was altogether 
pliable and. responsive—a fine ensemble. 

The “Nut Cracker” Suite, which, for 
all its ample familiarity, has not figured 
on recent programs with the regularity 
of the ‘“Pathétique,” was airily and 
spicily played. The writer will confess 
he did not remain for the thunderings 
of the concluding overture, which was 
not begun until the conductor had been 
presented with a tribute-bearing wreath. 


and Bodanzky 


The focal point of Mr. Bodanzky’s 
Sunday night concert was provided by 
Erno Dohnanyi. Hungary’s great musi- 
cian played the “Emperor” Concerto of 
Beethoven with glorious artistry. The 
magnificent slow movement, as tender as 
a page of Chopin but robust as is its 
revolutionary maker’s every creation, 
was beautifully played. The scales 
shimmered, the passage work was clean 
as flame in the first and third move- 
ments. Justly, the mighty pianist was 
given an ovation. 

Mr. Bondanzky and the men of the 
National Symphony played as prelude 


Dohnanyi 


the ‘“Bartered Bride” Overture of 
Smetana—not an impressive perform- 
ance—and to finish with, the bom- 


bastic Fourth Symphony of Tchaikov- 
sky. They were quite equal to the noise 


so plentifully scattered throughout 
these mortal pages. Why Tchaikovsky 
again? Maybe he “draws.” But in 


spite of his glamor, the house was not 
crowded. It applauded conductor and 
players warmly at the end. 





Tracey Pupils Win in Federated Clubs 
Contest in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 2.—The 
prizes offered for singers by the Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs of Ohio, meeting 
here for judgment of the contestants, 
were both won by pupils of Minnie 
Tracey. In the contest for women’s 
voices the winner was Helene Kessing; 
in that for men, Arnold Schroeder. 
Each of the singers has been studying 
with Miss Tracey for three years. 


FROM TWO LEADERS 


SINGS SECOND BRAHMS LIST 


Clara Clemens Again Demonstrates Art- 
istry in Aeolian Hall Recital 
The second recital of Brahms’s songs 
in English by Clara Clemens in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of April 9 con- 
firmed the impression made by the art- 
ist the week before. A well-constituted 
program was given with distinction. 
With a not unerring intonation, and a 
diction that might be described as _ in- 
dividual, the naiveté of certain lyrics, 
such as “Blindman’s Buff,” was excel- 
lently portrayed. A mournful, elfin 
quality characterized “Longing” and the 
more serious numbers. The _— singer 
achieved notable artistry in the serene 
song, “Do Thy Thoughts Sometimes 
Obey,” and in “Ever Lighter Grows My 


Slumber,” with its hint of drama at the 
close. The exquisite “Serenade” served 


happily to display the superior clarity 
of. the upper tones. The tempestuous 
tempo of the Goethean “Roses Three” 
made almost for unintelligibility, but 
there were many moments in which the 
singer’s voice was gracious and even 
opulent, relatively. 

Included in the program were “Faith- 
ful Love,” “The Swallows Homeward 
Fly,” “That I Should No More See Thee,” 
“My Wounded Heart,” “Thine Eyes So 
Clear,” “The Wanderer,” “My Love Is 
Green as the Lilac Bush,” and “Wake 
Not Him Who Softly Slumbers.” There 
were any number of recalls, and the 
familiar “Lullaby” was given as en- 
core. The accompaniments by Walter 
Golde were not unworthy of such mag- 
nificent material. 
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FINKELSTEIN AGAIN 
HEADS N. Y. UNION 


Ousted President Re-instated 
by Vacation of Tempor- 
ary Injunction 
Samuel Finkelstein, ousted president 
of the Musicians’ Mutual Protective 
Union of New York, was reinstated in 
his position on Tuesday of last week by 
the action of Justice Dowling of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
in vacating the temporary injunction 
against him granted by Judge Bijur. 
The matter was scheduled to come be- 
fore the Apellate Division for final de- 

cision on last Friday. 

Meanwhile, things have been humming 
at the union headquarters on East 
Eighty-sixth Street. According to the 
action of the Court, the board of direc- 
tors, controlled by the eight insurgents, 
is permitted to attend to routine mat- 
ters only, and is restrained from hold- 
ing any meetings unless called by the 
president. One of Mr. Finkelstein’s 
first acts was to rescind the action of 
the board in levying fines upon certain 
members who are said to have incurred 
the displeasure of the board. The sec- 
retary and the sergeant-at-arms, dis- 
missed by the anti-Finkelsteiners, were 
also reinstated in office. 

In some quarters it is believed that 
unless the difficulties of the local union 
are adjusted within a reasonable 
length of time, the American Federa- 
tion will begin action to deprive the local 
of its charter in the Federation, which 
would automatically exclude from mem- 
bership in a new organization all those 
who do not comply with its rules. 

One of the most pressing matters to 
be taken up as soon as harmony is re- 
stored, is that affecting wages and reg- 
ulations of its members who are con- 
nected with the symphonic organiza- 
tions. As the matter stands at present, it 
will come up for consideration on April 
20, but inasmuch as the allotted time 
provided for in the by-laws of the union 
has expired, it is said that the only 
legal way in which it can be disposed of 
is by wage agreement, which would coin- 
cide with one of the resolutions now 


before the organization. 


The Successful Artist Series 


will include 


GAY 
MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera 
mind.’’ — New York World 
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Miss Du Carp Will 
Give Recitals in 
Her Native France 

















Magdeleine Du Carp, French Pianist 


Magdeleine Du Carp, French pianist, 
who was heard during the present sea- 
son in recitals in New York and Boston 
in which she was praised by leading 
critics, sailed on the Chicago on April 5 
for France. Miss Du Carp will play 
recitals in London during the months of 
May and June this year and in a number 
of cities in her native France in Septem- 
ber and October. 

She returns to America on Nov. 15 and 
will play here during the entire season, 
appearing under the management of J. 
Francis Smith, who is booking a long 
tour for her. 





CHICAGO HEARS GRAINGER 





Pianist Expounds Sunniness in Music to 
Delight of Kimball Hall Audience 
CHIcAGO, April 9.—Percy Grainger, 

most breezy and exuberant of pianists, 

gave one of his infrequent recitals in 

Kimball Hall on the afternoon of April 

3. He never fails to win the esteem 

and affection of those who know his 

work. 

He plays Bach, he plays dance 
rhythms, he plays everything between 
the two extremes, always with concen- 
tration upon the fact that music is a 
joyous observance. In reality his play- 
ing is a complex and highly polished 
art, but its effect is always that of spon- 
taneity. His Bach on this latest occa- 
sion was a transcription of the D Minor 
Toccata and Fugue. His dance rhythms 
were David Guion’s setting of “Turkey 
in the Straw,” his own “Mock Morris,” 
“The Gumsucker’s March” and “Coun- 
try Gardens.” Then there were brief 
bits by Chopin, Grieg, Roger Quilter, A. 
Walter Kramer and Fannie Dillon. In 
all it was a well selected program and 
it was splendidly played. The audience 


was large and markedly cordial. 
C. M. 





Albany Hears Four Noted Singers 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 7.—Operatic 
arias, songs, duets and quartets made 
up the program presented last night by 
Nina Morgana, soprano; Cecil Arden, 
contralto; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and 
Royal Dadmun, baritone, the closing 
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Sopranc, Opers 


Comique, Paris. 


concert series 
Miss Mor- 
numbers 


event of the Franklin 
given at the State armory. 
Her 


gana won first honors. 
were an aria from “Rigoletto,” a group 
of Saint-Saéns, Puccini, Cadman and 


Mana-Zucca songs, a duet from “Car- 
men” with Mr. Diaz. Miss Arden, Mr. 
Diaz and Mr. Dadmun were heard in 
individual groups and Miss Arden and 
Mr. Dadmun sang a duet from Mozart’s 


“Don Giovanni.” The accompanists 
were Alberto Bimboni and Marion Sims. 
W. A. H. 


Success Marks Season of University Glee 
Club in Madison, Wis. 
MADISON, Wis., April 9.—The day is 
passing when the college glee club gal- 
lops on the stage, sings a rollicking 
school ditty and gallops off again. There 
is a marked movement on the part of 
forward-looking directors toward a 
higher type of material, music of more 
substantial worth, and stage deportment 
more dignified, and in accordance with 
this movement E. Earle Swinney, of 
Wisconsin University School of Music, 
has in three years developed a glee club 
that is receiving favorable notice 
throughout Wisconsin and northern IIli- 
nois. This season Mr. Swinney has 
worked out a program that has been 
even more successful than that of last 
year, if one can judge from the ovations 
accorded the club in Beloit, Rockford 
and Madison. The coming spring tour 
in which the club will appear in the 
larger cities of Wisconsin and nothern 
Michigan is expected to demonstrate a 
real musicial achievement. ri 





Virginia Gill Makes 
Auspicious Recital 
Bow in Philadelphia 


a sad 
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Virginia Gill, Lyric Soprano 





Making her début in recital Virginia 
Gill, a young lyric soprano of Phila- 
delphia, appeared lately in the foyer of 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, 
assisted by Myrtle C. Eaver, pianist, and 
Mary Miller Mount, accompanist. Miss 
Gill displayed marked gifts in a program 
that included classic airs of Handel and 
Mozart, Lieder by Schumann, Schubert 
and Clara Schumann, and songs by 
Sibella, Rimsky-Korsakoff, -Grieg, Cha- 
minade, Gilberté and Batten. She has 
received most of her training from David 
Bispham and is continuing her work 
with him at the present time. This 
month she is appearing with the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society and in several 
concerts in Philadelphia and vicinity. 





Edgar Schofield Filling Spring Dates 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, was soloist 
on April 11, at a joint recital in Engle- 
wood, N. J., with Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist. Mr. Schofield will sing with the 
New York Beethoven Society on April 
20, and on April 27, he makes his first 
appearance on the spring tour with Ger- 
aldine Farrar, which will end on May 14, 
in Greensboro, N. C., covering fifteen 
cities in the meantime. On May 16, he 
sings a return engagement in Norfolk, 
Va., with the Melody Club. 





Chicago ’Cellist Back from Tour 


CuicaGo, April 9.—Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
has returned to Chicago after a tour 
of Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Illinois, and is now preparing for his 
concerts in May, when he will appear 
with Mary Garden. His tour will take 
him as far West as the Pacific Coast. it 
will be of interest to this artist’s friends 
to know that the ’cello he uses is a Carlo 


Bergonzi made in 1751. Connoisseurs 
have placed a value of $10,000 upon it. 
M. A. M. 





SEND ARTISTS TO PANAMA 





Dick Root, of Washington, Engages 
Concert Group for Canal Zone 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—Dick 
Root, musical critic and contralto, sailed 
on April 1 for the Isthmus of Panama, 
with a group of artists, to give a series 
of concerts under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Clubs and Playgrounds of the 
Isthmus. This is the first concert com- 
pany the United States Government has 
sent to Panama to entertain its citizens 
of the Canal Zone and it is largely de- 
pendent upon the success of this enter- 
prise whether other artists will be sent 
in the future. 

All the arrangements have been in the 
hands of Miss Root, who has engaged 
the All-American Sextet, composed of 
Gertrude Tyrrell, pianist; Pearle Brice, 
violinist; Katharine Foss, soprano; 
Adele Strohmeter, mezzo-soprano, and 
Lydia Bush-Brown and Ruth Ingalls, 


exponents of “motor-mental rhythmics.” 
Ww. Be 


Club Women to Continue Civic Chorus in 
Topeka, Kan. 


TOPEKA, KAN., April 6.—Success of 
two concerts given by the Civic Chorus, 
organized by the club women of the 
city, practically assures the continua- 
tion of this organization this year with 
prospects that it may give more con- 
certs during the season. The chorus 
presented musical plays or pageants. 
Club women behind the chorus are al- 
ready planning for the 1921-22 season. 
To date they have had the hearty sup- 
port of leaders in musical affairs here. 

R. ¥. 











Aid Dr. Dressler in Jersey City Concert 


JERSEY City, N. J., April 7—With the 
assistance of Mrs. Gertrude Holt, so- 
prano, and Kathryn Platt Gunn, violin- 
ist, Dr. Louis R. Dressler gave a pro- 
gram of predominantly organ music at 
the Lincoln High School last evening 
under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Among his numbers Dr. Dress- 
ler included the Andante from a Suite 
by Homer N. Bartlett and his own 
Cradle Song, which is in MS. Miss 
Gunn played two groups successfully, 
and Mrs. Holt, besides songs, gave Dr. 
Dressler’s “Ring Out, Ye Bells of 
Easter Day.” 





Mortimer Browning Plays for Conven- 
tion 
ATLANTA, GA., April 9.—A feature 
of the meeting of Federated Music 
Clubs for this district was a piano re- 
cital by Mortimer Browning. His sev- 
eral groups included Cyril Scott’s “Ves- 
perale” and “Danse Négre,”’ Dett’s 
“Juba Dance,” Guion’s_ setting of 
“Turkey in the Straw” and his own 
Prelude. He won a _ success with his 
playing and was re-engaged for an ap- 
pearance next season. 


Southland Singers, with Assisting 
Artists, Give Program at Plaza 





The Southland Singers, an organiza- 
tion founded by Mme. Emma A. Damb- 
mann for the purpose of training young 


women in choral singing, gave a miscel- 
laneous program in the ballroom of the 
Plaza Hotel on Tuesday night of last 
week, with the assistance of Rosemary 
Pfaff, coloratura soprano; Edwin Swain, 
baritone, and Roland E. Meyer, violinist. 
The chorus, under the direction of Leroy 
Tebbs, presented works by Mendelssohn, 
Woodman and Mana-Zucca, reserving its 
most ambitious offering for the last, 
Burdal’s_ setting of Tennyson’s “The 
Lady of Shalott.” The poem was first 
read by Mina Spaulding. In the solos 
of Miss Pfaff, there was more of promise 
than of fulfillment. “Una Voce poco Fa” 
revealed many technical shortcomings. 
She was, however, quite successful in the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen,” sung as an 
encore. Mr. Meyer and Mr. Swain, 
both serious musicians, established them- 
selves in the favor of the audience. 


Esther A. Bancroft Makes Recital Début 
in Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, DEL., April 9.—Esther 
A. Bancroft, one of the best known ama- 
teur soprano singers of Delaware, made 
her début as a recitalist at the New Cen- 
tury Club on April 5, donating her en- 
tire receipts to charitable purposes. She 
was assisted by her teacher, Moritz 
Emery, of the Zeckwer-Hahn Conserva- 
tory, Philadelphia, as pianist, and by 





Bertrand Austin, ‘cellist. Miss Ban- 
croft revealed a voice of excellent qual- 
ity, well controlled. T. H. 


Frederick Gunster to 
Create Tenor Role 
in “‘The Apocalyps 








Frederick Gunster, American Tenor, Who 
Has Been Engaged to Create the 


Tenor Role in Gallico’s “The Apoeca- 
lypse”’ 
When Paolo Gallico’s prize-winning 


oratorio “The Apocalypse” is produc 


the Biennial Convention of the Nationa! 
Federation of Musical Clubs the 
week of June this year, the teno: 
will be created by Frederick Gunster, the 
American tenor, who has _ just 
chosen for the réle. The production will 
be made under the composer’s persona! 
supervision at the Tri-Cities, Davenport, 
Moline and Rock Island, two perform- 
ances of the work being announced, in 
both of which Mr. Gunster will sing. 
The selection of Mr. Gunster for thi 
oratorio, which is the work of Paolo 
Gallico to a libretto by Pauline Arnoux 
MacArthur and Henri Pierre Roche, }s 
fitting, for he has been an ardent champ 
ion of the American composer in his 
programs for years, as well as havin: 
a wide artistic experience in the field 
of oratorio, in which he has won ma! 
successes. 





Unusual Program Given at Anderson 


Galleries 


A program of “Chansons en Images 
was presented at the Anderson Galleries 
on Sunday afternoon, April 10, by Aus 
ette Foret, soprano. The singer. 
preted, not without graces, a number © 
original melodies of Great Brita 
Japan and heterogeneous America. he 
British folk-song proved rather conve! 
tional, but the Japanese group cons!ste 
of engaging chants sung in the f lowe!) 
Kingdom to the koto, or lyre, of thirtee! 
strings, and included a few less strans' 
modally in arrangements by Yamacé 
who has gained an international heats 
as composer. The so-called Amer 
group ranged from the Negro Spiritus 
to Creole songs of Louisiana, and aver 
tations of Chinese themes by Bain)!“ 
Crist. Frank Bibb accompan' 
there was an incidental reading 
Dasgupa, director of the Hin 
matic Society of London. 
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Marion Rous in Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, April 6.—Marion * 
pianist, gave an interesting re 
works by modern composers 
Union League Club, March 3! 
positions by Palmgren, Ornste!n, 
berg, Raval, Bela Bartok, ™ 
Griffes, Lord Berners and oth y 


played. M. A.™ 
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- MELLOWED ART IN BRASLAU’S SINGING 





Contralto Earns Warm Praise 
at Annual Recital in 
Carnegie Hall 

[he esteem in which Sophie Braslau 
is held by New York concertgoers was 
evidenced on Sunday afternoon, April 10, 
when Carnegie Hall was filled with ad- 
mirers of the contralto’s art. Even in 
4 season when much fine singing has al- 
ready been done in the concert-rooms of 
our metropolis, Miss Braslau’s rare de- 
livery of a program of engaging quality 
stands out as a bright page in the con- 
cert calendar. One appreciated to the 
full the glory of her voice, an organ as 
unusual as any before the public to-day. 
After not hearing this voice for a whole 
vear, its supremely beautiful quality re- 
vealed itself to us once more thrillingly. 

Greater and greater advances this 
sterling artist makes each year. In her 
vocal technical skill we have observed 
gratifying signs from recital to recital. 
Last week Miss Braslau opened her list 
with a lovely old Italian “cantata for 
one voice” of Bassani. Here she gave us 
hel canto in its pure estate, a deep emo- 
tional portrayal of the classic Italian 
music and text. In lighter’ things 
calling for vecal agility, such as Mahler’s 
“Who Was it That Made This Rare 
Ballad of Mine?” she was as _ note- 


worthy as in Mahler’s tragic “Human 
Life,” a magnificent song gloriously 
sung, and Erich Wolff’s beautiful 
“Eternal.” These Lieder were sung in 
English translations, to our mind a need- 
less procedure in April, 1921. 

There was Rachmaninoff’s poignantly 
expressive Vocalise sung with searching 
beauty, two Gretchaninoff songs and 
Moussorgsky’s “Pain.” In her Russian 
pieces Miss Braslau is quite unrivalled. 
The language she knows and its spirit 
she feels, bringing to it a native enthu- 
siasm, burning in its intensity. After 
these Russian songs she was recalled and 
added Moussorgsky’s “Dnieper,” a 
gorgeous proclamation. Miss Braslau 
devoted once more an entire group to 
three new works of Gabriele Sibella, 
“Bacio Morto,” Canzonetta and “La 
Follia.” We liked best the first, “‘Bacio 
Morto.” But the audience preferred his 
“La Girometta,” which Miss Braslau 
added at the end of the group. 

The last bracket contained Scott’s 
“Don’t Come in Sir, please,’ Kramer’s 
“The Faltering Dusk” (redemanded), 
Hageman’s charming “The Cunnin’ Little 
Thing,” Richard P. Hammond’s finely 
set “Cradle Song of the Virgin” and 
Kernochan’s “We Two Together.” Bou- 
quets and extras were numerous. 

Throughout the program Ethel Cave- 
Cole played the taxing accompaniments 
in a manner that places her without 
question in the first rank in her field. 





NOTE OF INDIVIDUALITY 
ENHANCES PIANO RECITAL 


Carol Robinson, from Chicago, Plays 
Contrasting Numbers with Skill 
and Freshness of Spirit 


Freshness of spirit and musicianship 
of a high order characterized the pro- 
gram which Carol Robinson, a young 
pianist of attractive personality and 
gifts to match, played at the Garrick 
Theater Sunday afternoon, April 3. 
Without suggesting the bizarre or the 
eccentric, Miss Robinson, who has come 
to New York from Chicago, where she 
was a soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, contrived to give an individual 
air to the recital, which was given on a 
stage lit less garishly than is the rule 
in concert halls, and tastefully dec- 
orated. The program was somewhat off 
the beaten track, without going far from 
the main highways of piano literature. 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt and Debussy furnished 
names familiar enough to recital-goers, 
but there were others less frequently 
met. Dohnanyi and Paderewski were 
pianists of the later day who were rep- 
resented; Palmgren’s “The Swan” was 
one of the most effective numbers of the 
program, and Kathryn Whitfield’s “In 
an Irish Jaunting Car” was given with a 
lilt that placed it high in the favor of 
the audience. Ravel and Carl Beecher 
were other composers from whom works 
were drawn to give contrast to the sev- 
eral groups. 

A Beethoven Sonata, Op. 90, was 
played with poise and surety, the in- 
terpretation being one of solidity and 
balance, if no marked depth of feeling. 
Saint-Saéns’s arrangement of Bach’s B 
Minor Bourree emphasized facility, be- 
ing played somewhat faster than cus- 
tomary. Liszt transcriptions of Schu- 
mann’s “Dedication” and “Spring 
Night” further demonstrated the skill 
and proficiency of the young pianist, 
whose technique had an easy fluency and 
certitude, and whose taste kept pace 
with her dexterity. The audience ap- 
lauded with more than the usual show 


of enthusiasm. 


Claudio Muzio Is Honored by New Ital- 
ian Ambassador 


Claudia Muzio, the Metropolitan so- 
Prano, was the recipient of a signal 
honor on Friday of last week, when she, 
together with Giovanni Martinelli and 
‘ccardo Stracciari, was the luncheon 
kuest of the new Italian Ambassador, 
V. Rolando Ricci, at the Ritz-Carlton, 
following a concert at the Biltmore for 


the benefit of Italian children. Mr. 
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NOW BOOKING—Season 1921-1922 


Ricci was the guest of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza at the opera that night, when 
Miss Muzio appeared in “André 
Chénier.” Because of her activities in 
singing for the benefit of charitable en- 
terprises under the auspices of the local 
Dante Alighieri Society, Miss Muzio has 
just received word of her election to 
honorary membership in the parent or- 
ganization in Rome. 


MALE CHORUS IN CONCERT 





H. R. Humphries, Conductor, Presents 
Program, with Soloists Aiding 


A male chorus of sixty voices, under 
the direction of H. R. Humphries, was 
heard in concert at the Hotel Plaza on 
Thursday evening, April 7. Careful 
training was evident in the precision and 
restraint that characterized the choral 
numbers. 

An interesting patriotic composition 
by the director inaugurated the program, 
which included also Hatton’s “The Tar 
Song,” “The Dreamy Lake” of Schu- 
mann, Nevin’s “Venetian Song” and the 


Straussian “Blue Danube,’ which 
emerged as a sort of glee. 
More ambitious presentations were 


the Mosenthal “Thanatopsis,” in which 
the baritone solos were creditably done 
by Edwin Swain, and the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” in which the leading part 
was assumed by Betsy Lane Shepherd, 
assisting artist, and a smooth concerted 
accompaniment was supplied by Nicola 
Thomas, violinist; Herbert Goode, pian- 
ist, and George Volkel at the organ. 
Miss Shepherd sang also the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” Curran’s “Rain,” 
“When I Am Dead” by Freer; Hage- 
man’s “At the Well,” and, especially 
well, “The Sanctuary” of Frank La 
Forge. Miss Thomas, who substituted 
for Helen’ Jeffries, previously an- 
nounced, played with good tone-quality 


the Schubert “Ave Maria,” Kreisler’s 
“Love’s Joy,” and the Wieniawski 
“Polonaise.” Mr. Goode, accompanist 


for Miss Shepherd, acquitted himself ad- 
mirably, and Helen Thomas ably accom- 
panied the violin numbers. 





Esther Dale Scores in Boston Recital 


Boston, April 2.—A signal event in 
the current recital season was the pro- 
gram given by Esther Dale, soprano, in 
Jordan Hall last evening. The singer’s 
decision in leaving the position on the 
music faculty of a college showed itself 
justified in the accounting which she 
gave of her art in a list beginning with 
old Spanish songs arranged by Kurt 
Schindler and ranging to Ernest Bloch’s 
setting of the Psalm, No. 137 “By the 


Waters of Babylon.” She also gave Ger- 
man songs in German, some modern 
French numbers, and songs by Sibelius 
and Von Stutsman and the Americans, 
Branscombe, Crist and Rogers. She 
was at her best in big dramatic num- 
bers. At the piano John Doane proved 
himself a pillar of strength, particularly 
in the Bloch work. 


FOUR SINGERS AT FINAL 
WARREN BALLAD CONCERT 





Frederick Warren, Olga Warren, Jeanne 
Laval and William Sim- 
mons Heard 

The second season of the Frederick 
Warren Ballad Concerts was concluded 
Sunday afternoon, April 10, when Mr. 
Warren, Mme. Olga Warren, Jeanne 
Laval and William Simmons, assisted by 
Francis Moore at the piano for solo 
numbers, and also by Meta Schumann in 
a four-hand accompaniment for a group 
of Brahms waltzes for mixed quartet, 
presented a program of nearly thirty 
numbers before an appreciative audi- 
ence in the Longacre Theater. 

Mr. Simmons began the program, his 
attractive baritone voice finding con- 
genial material in Secchi’s “Love Me 
or Not,” and Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves.” Later he sang Rus- 
sel’s “Vale,” Lover’s “I’m Not Myself 
at All,” and Beryl Rubinstein’s “The 
Sailor Boy.” Mme. Warren, soprano, 
tastefully presented Handel’s “Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” Schumann’s 
“The Almond Tree,” and Taubert’s “A 
Night in March,” and, later in the pro- 
gram, another group consisting of L‘e’s 
“Soft Footed Snow,” Wolf’s “The Mouse 
Trap,” and Scott’s “The Wind’s in the 
South.” Miss Laval, mezzo-soprano, 
also afforded pleasure by her singing of 
two groups, the first consisting of 
Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe,” 
Rachmaninoff’s “The Soldier’s Bride,” 
and Schindler’s “The Three Cavaliers.” 

Mr. Warren, making his only appear- 
ance at the ballad concerts this season, 
sang two of the Dvorak gypsy songs, 
Chadwick’s setting of “Thou Art So 
Like a Flower,” and Francis Moore’s 
“The Devil Take Her,” with the com- 
poser at the piano. Mr. Warren’s finely 
trained voice and well poised art again 
commanded admiration. Completing the 
program, the four vocalists were united 
in the Brahms love waltzes, those used 
being numbers one, two, eight, eleven 
and six in the order named. 


SINGS IN EXOTIC ROBES 


Lydia Lipkowska Gives Uniquely Inter- 
esting Second Recital 

Her second recital of the season was 
given by Lydia Lipkowska, coloratura 
soprano, in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of April 9. A large and distin- 
guished audience was present. Mme. Lip- 
kowska’s program was uniquely inter- 
esting for its presentation of some very 
lovely costumes as well as a varied list 
of songs. For her initial groups, an 
Allegretto from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Snegoroutchka,” a Dargomijsky Chan- 
son, Rachmaninoff’s “Songs. of Grusia,” 
Glazounoff’s “The Toast” and a Cava- 
tina and Rondo from Glinka’s “Russlan 
and Ludmilla.” the singer wore exotic 
robes designed for her by Nicolas Roerich. 
She accompanied these numbers with not 
a little pantomimic action, which helped 
vivify them for a public which has not 
yet exhaustively exvlored the heights 
and depth of Russian song, particu- 
larly Russian operatic song. 

A group of French songs was _ suc- 
ceeded by a Mozart aria. a Ballade by 
Sibella and a groun in English by La 
Forge, Mrs. H. H. A Beach and Daniel 
Wolf. Ruth Rapoport was the capable 
accompanist. 








A Correction 


Cuicaco, April 9.—Through an error 
in a recent issue of MustcaAn AMERICA 
it was stated that Ross E. Horner of 
St. Louis won first nlace in the Hyechka 
District contest held in St. Louis re- 
cently. Mr. Horner won this honor in 
the Missouri State eontest, but Mildred 
Davis of Guthrie, Okla., was the suc- 
cessful contestant in the Hvechka Dis- 
trict. M. A. M. 
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MISS SPARKES COMMANDS 
ADMIRATION IN RECITAL 





Soprano Sings Unhackneyed Program in 
Sterling Style—Has to Repeat 
Two-thirds of It 

A notable exposition of the art of 
song was Lenora Sparkes’s recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 7. 
Miss Sparkes sang fifteen numbers, two- 
thirds of which it was necessary to re- 
peat. To a voice of considerable lyric 
charm, she brings a pleasing personality 
and a vocal technique well nigh impec- 
cable. 

The first group was notable for the 
beautiful singing of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Quando ti vidi a quel canto apparire.” 
It was in this song that all the charm 
and grace of the singer’s art were called 
into play, and one in which a singer of 
less technical facility would have met 
Waterloo. This was followed by an aria 
from Montemezzi’s opera “Hellera” said 
to have had its first hearing in New 
York upon this occasion. It is possible 
that the song fills an effective niche in 
the opera, but it is evidently not in its 
best element on a recital program. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Legende” and_ the 
“Letter Song” from “Onegin” comprised 
the second group, the first of which was 
better suited to the singer’s voice and 
style than the latter. Sophie’s air from 
Massenet’s “Werther” was excellently 
done, as was “Aux temps des Fées” by 
Koechlin. Songs by Debussy, Weckerlin 
and Godard concluded the third group. 
Not counting the many repetitions and 
extras, numbers by Vaughan-Williams, 
Pilzer, Oliver and Hageman completed 
the program. Roger Deming provided 
the accompaniments. 


CONTRALTO FROM CANADA 
MAKES AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 








Evelyn MacNevin Uses Voice of Excep- 
tional Power in Aeolian 
Hall Recital 

Evelyn MacNevin, a youthful con- 
tralto from Canada, whose voice is one 
of exceptional power and would seem to 
offer possibilities beyond those of the 
usual débutante, presented her first New 
York program in Aeolian Hall on Fri- 
day evening, April 8, assisted at the 
piano by Richard Hageman. She was 
very liberally applauded. 

The contralto’s program was along 
familiar lines, beginning with a group 
of old airs by Handel, Scarlatti and 
Marcello, followed by French songs of 
d’Indy, Debussy, Hahn and_ Staub. 
There were four numbers by Rach- 
maninoff, and a completory group of 
songs in English by Carpenter, Josten, 
La Forge, Meyer and Rihm. Of the 
French songs d’Indy’s “Lied Maritime” 
was particularly effective, and the audi- 
ence applauded Debussy’s “Mandoline” 
in a way that indicated a keen desire 
to have it repeated. The Rachmaninoff 
songs were “Christ Is Risen,” “Before 
My Window,” “Lilacs,” and “Floods of 
Spring,” of which the first and last were 
best adapted to the singer’s voice and 
stvle. 

Miss MacNevin’s voice proved partic- 
ularly full and resonant in its upper 
tones. She sang smoothly and with 
vocal poise in spite of some suggestions 
of nervousness. The quality of the 
lower voice was not as good as it prob- 
ably could be made by the refining pro- 
cess of further study. In phrasing and 
other details the singer showed taste 
and skill. 


Newark Hears Morini and Diaz 


Newark, N. J., April 4.—Erika 
Morini, violinist, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, gave a splen- 
did program for the Century Cotillion 
on April 2. Miss Morini’s unusual gifts 
were revealed in Sarasate’s “Faust” 
Fantasy and shorter pieces by Chopin, 
Wieniawski and Kreisler, while Mr. 
Diaz won immediate favor in a “Gio- 
conda” aria, songs in French, Italian and 
Spanish by Bimboni, Massenet, Rabey, 
Fuster, Schindler and Alvarez, and 
American songs by Osgood, Hirst, Hage- 
man and Kramer. Alice Morini for her 
sister and Phil Ohman for Mr. Diaz were 
the accompanists. 
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Troy, N. Y.—“The Princess of Poppy- 
land,” an operetta, was the principal 
offering of the Emma Willard Conserva- 
tory Glee Club at its recent concert under 
the direction of S. Grahame Nobdbes. 


* * * 


AKRON, OHIO —Mrs. Carol Reed, so- 
prano, wife of the superintendent of the 
city schools, and Mabel Murphy, pian- 
ist, were heard in a program at the West 
High School recently. 

»* * ok 

JENKINTOWN, PA.—An interesting 
two-piano recital was given recently at 
the Beechwood School of Music by Emma 


Warde Ryder and Ethlyn Marguerite 
Selner. 
* * o* 
Utica, N. Y.—Gladys Goldstein, 


seven-year-old pianist and a pupil of 
Mrs. Rose Fink Krohn, interested a 
large audience at the New Century 
Auditorium recently by her dexterity and 
musical ability. 

* * &* 

MIAMI, OKLA.—Twelve girls and six- 
teen boys, ranging in age from five to 
eighteen years, were presented in a vio- 
lin recital by their teacher, Mrs. 
Grimes, in the Methodist Church, South, 
recently. 

* * * 

HAMPTON, IowA—The third of the 
series of recitals of the Treble Clef Club 
was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter T. Robinson. The artists who 
appeared were Arcule Sheasby, violinist; 
Genevieve Wheat Baal, contralto, and 
Lenore Mudge, pianist, all of Des Moines. 

* * * 


McMINNVILLE, ORE.—Richard Mont- 
gomery, ’cellist; Dr. Emil Enna, pianist, 
and Otto Wedemeyer, baritone, all of 
Portland, appeared in an excellent re- 
cital of American music.in the First 
Presbyterian Church recently. 

* * * 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The orchestra of the 
First Methodist Church, with Howard 
Cook as director, presented an ambitious 
program of modern works on March 30. 
The soloist was Paul W. Finkeni, pian- 
ist. Leal ta 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The final program 
given at the Vincentian Institute, under 
the direction of the Sunday Afternoon 
Club, was presented by Marie Keith, 
contralto, of New York; Daniel J. Con- 
nell, tenor, and Mrs. R. C. Craven, so- 
prano. 

* oo * 

LEXINGTON, Mo.—The first gradua- 
tion recital of the year at Central Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music was given 
in the Murrell Auditorium by Neva 
Peterson, pianist. Her program __in- 
cluded works by Rachmaninoff, Rubin- 
stein, Chopin, MacDowell and others. 

ok * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Dorothea Sand- 
man, who conducts a music studio, has 
removed to a building on Third Avenue. 
Her school will continue to have the 
assistance of Gladys I. Howell, Virginia 
Hendricks, Gladys Harper and Jessie 
Lee Robinson. 

ie * ok 


NAVASOTA, TEX.— The Music Study 
Club met recently for the study of Texas 
composers. A vocal Trio and a Nocturne 
for piano, written by the president of 
the Club, Julia Owen, were the features 
of the afternoon. A contribution was 
made to the Minnie Hauk Fund. 

* + a 


CoLorADO SPRINGS, CoL.—A program 
of song was given recently in the First 
Presbyterian Church by the sixth grade 


children of the city schools. Stanley Ef- 
finger, baritone, assisted as_ soloist, 
singing a group of songs. Miss Kline 


and Miss Beard, grade supervisors of 
music, conducted the concert. 
* x * 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The first of 
three concerts was given by the Charles- 
ton Symphony Society in the high school 
auditorium recently, under the direction 
of W.S. Mason. More than forty play- 
ers were in the orchestra. William 
Schultze, ’cellist, and Richmond Hous- 
ton, violinist, were the soloists. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Newfield Recrea- 
tion Center gave an entertainment in the 
school auditorium recently. Following 
the community singing led by Joseph 
Haffner, numbers were sung by the 
Orpheus Quartet, composed of James 
Gormley, Henry Blair, Howard Hotch- 
kiss and Charles Goodfellow. 

a * * 

CEDAR FALLS, Iowa.—C. Hugo 
Grimm’s cantata, “The Great Miracle,” 
was sung on Easter Sunday by the choir 
of the First Methodist Church, led by 
John Ross Frampton, organist. The 
soloists were Anna Gertrude Childs, 
Mrs. W. H. Merner, Henry R. Iblings 
and Charles W. Helsley. 

BS 


LANCASTER, PA.—The choir of the 
First Reformed Church, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Wilbur F. Meiskey, sang 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” on Palm Sun- 
day. The soloists were Mrs. Meiskey, so- 
prano; William Eichler, baritone, and 
Louis Geist, tenor of Philadelphia. The 
accompanist was Carl Wager. 


LANCASTER, PA.—The choir of Trinity 
Lutheran Church presented Maunder’s 
cantata, “Olivet to Calvary,” with 
Esther Wolf, soprano; Victor Wagner, 
bass, and Carl Rouff, tenor, as soloists, 
on Easter Sunday. C. N. McHose di- 


rected the chorus of forty voices. A. 
Irvine McHose was at the organ. 
* * * 
LANCASTER, PA.—The choir of St. 


Paul’s Reformed Church, under the lead- 
ership of Adam Moore, sang Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” on Easter Sunday. 
The soloists were E. A. Savage, tenor; 
Adam Moore, bass; Mrs. Wilbur Meis- 
key, soprano, and Mrs. Scott Baker and 
Mabel Kendig, altos. 
a * * 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—Virginia Patter- 
son of the Patterson School of Music, 
presented the following pupils in recital 
recently: Louise McNab, Virginia Knox, 
Margaret Spiers, Sarah Lawton, 
Frances Carlon, Kathryn Melvin, Elea- 
nor Thomas, Edwin Fisher, Sarah 
Manker, Margaret Shaffer, Gertrude 
Pattison and Ruth Stanley. 

ce * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Charles Gilbert 
Spross’s “The Word of God” was sung 
for the second time at St. Joseph’s 
Church on April 10. The regular choir 
of forty-eight voices was assisted by 
Aimee A. Smack, soprano; Louise M. 
Baxter, contralto; Robert Amour, tenor, 
and Harold Land, bass. Edward Boyd 
Smack was organist and director. 

ok * of 


NortTH ADAMS, MAss.—At the Lenten 
Vesper services in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church by the combined choirs of 
the various churches, Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words” was given under the di- 
rection of Mrs. J. A. Hill, with Paul F. 
Padden at the organ. The soloists were 
Mrs. Charles E. Hurd, Mrs. W. L. Dickie, 
James C. Morton and Fred H. Reagan. 

ok * ok 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Robert Mait- 
land, the English baritone who is on 
the faculty of Oberlin Conservatory, 
greeted old friends here recently be- 
tween trains on his way to New York 
where he was scheduled to appear in sev- 
eral concerts. Mr. Maitland expects to 
return to Europe this year to fill oper- 
atic engagements. 

* * oo 


ELMIRA, N. Y.—The Easter music at 
the First Methodist Church was pro- 
vided by a choir of twenty-five voices 
under the direction of Arthur L. Man- 
chester, with Mrs. Gertrude Lyons Cris- 
pin at the organ. The miscellaneous pro- 
gram enlisted the support of Mrs. Peter 
O. Sutphen. soprano, and Emma OO. 
Stephens, contralto. 

* a ok 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The achievements 
of the pioneers in American music, 
Stephen Foster and Francis Hopkinson, 
was the subject chosen by Harold ‘Vin- 
cent Milligan, author, lecturer and mu- 
sician, when he spoke before the Wednes- 
day Afternoon Musical Club at the Strat- 
field Hotel. Illustrations were given by 
various club members. 


Mason City, Iowa.—Ida M. Knock 
gave a pupils’ recital at her home re- 
cently with the following taking part: 
Gladys Winchell, Margaret Stork, Ethel 
Yarges, Clara Rhinegans, Myra Davis- 


son, Naomi Decker, Carol Hass, May 
Rhinegans, Dorothy Hilton, Eleanor 
Hazlet, Kermit Wise, Lila Aley and 


Marjorie Hight. 
* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—An inter-city quartet 
was heard at the meeting of the Albany 
Community Chorus at Chancellor’s Hall 
recently, comprising Mrs. Edward H. 
Belcher, soprano of Menands; Alice Col- 
vin, contralto of Troy; William F. Shee- 
han, tenor of Watervliet, and Leo K. 
Fox, baritone of Albany. Mrs. Belcher 
and Mr. Sheehan also sang a duet from 
“Butterfly.” 

* * * 

TORONTO, CAN.—Under the leadership 
of Penhall Rees, the choir of Riverdale 
Presbyterian Church recently gave a 
sacred concert before a large audience. 
The principal work was Geibel’s “The 
Captain of the Guard.” The Scottish 
Chorus, under the direction of George 
Neil, assisted by the Forty-eighth High- 
landers’ Pipe Band, entertained at Chris- 
tie Street Methodist Church recently. 


** * * 


EASTON, PA.—What proved to be one 
of the high lights in the musical sea- 
son was the’ presentation of Willard 
Spenser’s comic opera, “Miss Bob 
White,” by the Brown and Lynch Post, 
No. 9, of the American Legion, in a 
series of three performances. There 
was a chorus of fifty voices, and the 
principal parts were allotted to Mrs. 
Harlan Woehrle, Virginia Depew and J. 
Ellsworth Sliker. 


* * * 


KNIGHTSTOWN, IND.—A concert was 
given on April 2 by Mrs. E. C. Johns- 
ton, soprano; Louise Schellschmidt- 
Koehne, harpist, and Dorothy Brown, 
pianist, of the Indianapolis Matinée 
Musicale, before the Matinée Musicale 
here, which has just been organized with 
a membership of nearly 200. Mrs. 
Henry Schurmann, president of the In- 
diana Federation of Musical Clubs, was 
present. 

* * * 

NEwportT NEws, VA.—Pupils of Aage 

V. Smidt, heard in recital on March 31, 


attested to the excellent work he is 
doing as teacher of violin. Doris 
Warner, Sudie Jones, Phillip Cohen, 
Ellen Fox, Carl Gall and Frank 


Foldesy were heard. Mr. Smidt had 
the assistance of Mrs. Anna Mitchell, 
’cellist, and Frances Epes, one of Mrs. 
Mitchell’s pupils. A pupils’ orchestra, 
of some twenty-five pieces, contributed 
items. 
* * ok 

MANSFIELD, OHIC.—The second vesper 
service, under the auspices of the Mans- 
field Musical Club, was held in the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church on April 3. Du- 
bois’s “Seven Last Words” was sung by 
the combined choirs of the Central 
Methodist and the First Lutheran 
Churches, under the direction of R. A. 
Chubb, with Mrs. W. W. Webb at the 
organ. The solo parts were sung by 
Mrs. Middleton, Dimon Herring, Fred 
Wilson and Richard Maxwell. 


*K ok * 


DAYTON, OHIO.—An important con- 
tribution to the Easter music was made 
by the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church choir, which under the direc- 
tion of John Finley Williamson, sang 
a special program including the pas- 
sion music from Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” 
The choir, which numbers some eighty 
singers, has recently accepted a con- 
tract for six out-of-town concerts 
during the spring and summer. The 
engagement will end at Lake Winona, 
Ind. 

ok oo Ss 

TILTON, N. H.—Gaul’s “Holy City” 
was presented at the Methodist Church 
on Easter Sunday by the combined 
choirs of the Congregational and Metho- 
dist Churches, under the direction of 
Mrs. Joel Nordholm. The chorus of 
eighty voices had the assistance of Mrs. 
Maurice Gilchrist, soprano; Hazel 
French, mezzo; Bland Redmond, tenor, 
and Charles C. Prescott, bass. The ac- 
companiments were furnished by Elwin 
Sherman, organist, and Genevieve Foss 


at the piano. 
* * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA —The fifth con- 
cert in the monthly series by the music 
department of the Woman’s Club was 
given recently in the high school audi- 
torlum. The outstanding feature of the 
program was the plaving of Richmond 
Houston. violinist, with Cathalene Ise- 
man at the niano. Others who appeared 
were Mrs. Tom Kay, Mrs. C. C. Gres- 
sang, Mrs. J. O. Jennings, Mrs. Fred 


Faulkner, Mrs. Cornelius Estill, R 
Elkins, Mrs. D. A. McQuaide, Mr; 
A. Poffenbarger, Helena Wood, 

Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, Mrs. L. H. 


nam, Mrs. J. H. Jones, Mrs. Ve: 
Jones and Mrs. A. C. Lambert. 
K aK * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A members’ 
cert, arranged by Mrs. Charles 0 
was given by the Wednesday Afte: 
Club in the First Presbyterian C) 
recently. Those who took part 
Mrs. Ogren, Mrs. Charles Hall, 
Vaughn Wheeler, Mrs. George T 
Katherine Richards, Mrs Nar 
Adams Rosen, Mrs. Alice Lyon | 
ers, Ethel Pigg and Mrs. Ethel N 
rop Kearns. The junior class o 
City Normal School was also hea) 
cently under the direction of C 
P. Stevens, supervisor of music a): 
ganist of the Park Street Con 
tional Church. 


* cs * 
WATERLOO, IowA.—The Wa 
Drama League gave the “Pirai 


Penzance” at the East High Audit 
before a large audience recently f 
benefit of the Presbyterian Ho 
The chorus was composed of 100 \ 
The soloists were A. D. Hartson, L. 
Tarbel, Harold Pratt, W. W. White. | 
lie Wilharm, Naneen Davis, Cat! 
Sedgwick, Alice Swanson, Elsie B) 

E. A. Pickworth and Ethel La 
Miriam Marsh directed, with t} 
sistance of Mrs. Florence Clay Knox » 
dramatic director. Gwyneth S. Chap- 
man pianist; Maybeth Mack, violinist: 
George D. Miller, drums, supplied th 


accompaniments, and Marian 
Couch drilled the dancers. 
* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Pupils of 
H. Caselotti, vocal instructor, ¢: 
concert in the High School Audit 
recently. Among those who participated 
were Eva Hodgkins, Maria Case 
Josephine Patuzzi. Winifred Vo: ' 
Antonio Augenti, Marie-Louise Case ott 
and John Patuzzi. The concert was 
given for the benefit of St. Peter’s Rk. C. 
Church. Lillian A. Sullivan, organist 
and choir director of St. Patrick’s, was 
in charge of a successful program 
in the Church on March 13. A 
choir of forty voices had the assistance 
of Mary Kelley, Mrs. Robert Campbell, 
James Keegan, Arthur LeVasseur, Joseph 
Wieler, Fred Benham, Mrs. Edward 
Healey, James Nelson, Miss Sullivan, 
Rose and Etta Christianson and Harold 


Brown. 
* * & 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—At the regular | 

meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
at the home of the president, Mrs. Fi | 
Hertzberg, on March 15, “Irish Music’ | 
was the subject of a program presented 
under the direction of Daisy Polk. Mrs | 

Guy Simpson read a paper upon the 

subject. Charles Stone, tenor; Mrs. 
Harriet Ware, harpist; Mrs. Frederick 
Jones, soprano; Edna Schelb, soprano; . 
the Tuesday Musical String Octet Hlar- 
riet Robertson, ’cellist, and Miss Brasse:, 
soprano, contributed items. Consta! 
Romberg, violinist, was the talent 
pupil presented, accompanied by ‘er 
father -and teacher, W. P. Rompers. 
Other accompanists were Mrs. liar 
Sachs, Daisy Polk and Walter Duniam. 
I 


+ 
= 


? 


Mary Aubrey. contralto, and Bertram 
Simon, violinist, with Walter Dunham, 
accompanist, appeared in concert ai \' F 
toria, Tex., March 17, with the Victor 
Choral Club, David Griffin of San \” 
tonio, director. 

* ci ca 


WICHITA, KAN.—Notable amo: 
programs presented on Easter ; 
by the choirs of the various churels k 
was Shelley’s “Death and Life,” £'° 1 
at the United Congregational ( »ur" 
under the direction of Mrs. Minn» F°! P 
guson Owens; Ben Reeves’s ‘!!*": 
Prince of Light,” at the West Sic 
byterian Church; “Christ Trium))é" 
by Marie M. Hine, at the College !!': 
Methodist Church, under the direc) 10" 3 
Maud J. Bowman, with the ass'*!¢"" y 
of Mrs. Mueller, Mrs. Miller, Mr-. “"°~ 
ham, Mrs. Ross, Mrs. Hartma! - 
Schwartz, Mr. Black, Mr. Dav om 
Marlow, Mr. Cartier. The choir ' “' A 
First Methodist Church sang Lov #'\" 
cantata. “Rabboni,” under the bao? " 
Harry W. Stanley, with Mrs. Moe" 
Mrs. Cain, Mrs Stanley, Mrs. %°' 
more, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Davis ~* 
Johnson and Mr. Stanley as solo!-'>. 
St. Paul’s Church, where Luciu- ° 
has charge of the music, there 
performance of Buck’s “Christ | 
tor,” with the assistance of Mrs 


Andrews, Mrs. P. B. Youle, 
Neal, Edward Patterson. The . 
the College Hill United Bb 


Church, under the direction of M Bol Be ¢ 
jour, sang “The Conquering Kin : 
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MAY LAIRD BROWN PRESENTS 
DEBUTANTE 


lay Laird Brown, teacher of lyric 
diction, Who has worked behind the 
<-ones With many _ successful concert 
singers, scored another success last week, 
when Louise Stallings, her pupil, made 
successful début in Aeolian Hall. The 
excellence of Miss Stallings’s diction, es- 
pecially in French, was remarked upon. 
4 number of the program translations 
were also made by Miss Brown, some 
of them being unusually good in their 
noetie expression. 





KLIBANSKY SUCCESSFUL WITH MANY 
SINGERS 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
instructor, announces several new en- 
vagements for his pupils. Myrtle Weed 
has been engaged as soloist of the First 
Baptist Church in Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Other engagements include those of Al- 
veda Gillette, .at the Presbyterian 
Church in Waterbury, Conn.; Raymond 
Hart at the First Christ Episcopal 
Church in Trenton, N. J., and Mrs. 
Thom and Elmer Dietz at the Emanuel 
Lutheran Church of New York. Lotta 
Madden sang before the Apollo Club in 
Portland, Ore, on April 5. Emma 
Keller-May scored as_ soloist at the 
Masonic Temple, New York, March 24. 
Florence Kinsley has been added to the 
“Q’Brien Girl’ Company which opens in 
Boston, April 21, and Murray Minehart 
is appearing with marked success in the 
new Schubert production, “The Last 
Waltz.” 

The third in the series of pupils’ re- 


eee Soe 


citals was given March 31. Alveda Lof- 


gren, Adelaide De Luca and Milton 
Bevan were heard in an interesting pro- 
gram. Several other pupils’ recitals 


are scheduled during April, the first of 
which will be given at the Y. M. C. A. 
on April 21 when Mr. Klibansky will 
present a number of new singers. 





XAVIER DIMARIAS PRESENTS TWO 
PUPILS IN RECITAL 


Xavier Dimarias, the piano virtuoso 
and pedagogue, presented two of his 
young pupils, Eleanor and Marion Mac- 
Leod, in recital at his studio on West 
Kighty-sixth Street on April 3. Bee- 
thoven Sonatas, Op. 49, No. 1 and 2, the 
Variations on “Nel cor piu non mi 
sento,” and Raff’s Moto Perpetuo were 
among the principal numbers, which 
were admirably interpreted by the 
gifted pupils. A four-hand arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s ‘““Marche Militaire” 
closed the program. Mr. Dimarias also 
contributed a brilliant group. 





RECITAL AT DUDLEY BUCK’S 


An hour of music with the pupils of 
Dudley Buck on March 29 presented four 
singers in a program of interest. Those 
heard were Mrs. Harry Ziegenfus, 
Valerie McLaughlin, Elbridge B. San- 
chez and Frank E. Forbes. Elsie Cowen 
was at the piano. 





GIVES “RHYTHM” DEMONSTRATION 


Effa Ellis Perfield gave an interesting 
“Rhythm” demonstration before a large 
audience. of teachers in her New York 
studios on the afternoon of April 15. 
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In Qiicago Studios 
| 
Chicago, April 9, 1921. 

HE Phi Beta Sorority of the Ameri- 

can Conservatory is offering a prize 
of $100, open to students in the Teach- 
ter’s Certificate class, who are partially 
working their way through school. The 
competitive examination will take place 
early in May. 

Philip Warner, pianist, one of the art- 
ist-pupils of the American Conservatory, 
was the winner of first prize, $100, in 
the annual contest held by the Lake 
View Musical Club. 

Pupils from the children’s department 
of the Chicago Musical College, under 
the direction of Julia Lois Caruthers, 
presented a program in Ziegfeld Satur- 
day morning, the following taking part: 
Alice Barron, Gregory Konold, Bessie 
Marie Seott, Phyllis Parson, Harriet 
Garner, Dorothy Holton, Virginia Sa- 
vich, Gertrude Towbin, Astrid Aronson, 
Bennie Gilooley, Helen Silverman, Han- 
nah Braverman, Dorothy Siegel, Anna 
Harris, Rona Clauson, Anna Brinkman, 
Jeannette Kerr, Lorraine Schaeffer, 
Rose Sukman, Eleanor Koskiewicz, Mil- 
dred Friedman and Ida Kogan. 

_Ethel MacDonald, pupil in the voice 
department of the Chicago Musical Col- 
“ee, has been engaged for a fourteen 
“ecks’ tour this spring. 

Julie Logan, also a pupil in the voice 
‘epartment, had charge of the music 
Easter Sunday at the Christian Church, 
Morgan Park. 

_Charlotte Borges, Emily Mick, Helene 
Grossenbocher, Adelaide Jones, Alpha 
“pina Miriam Herr, Norma Heintz, 
tle Pollenz, Mae Willems and Esther 
Arneson, pupils in the piano, voice and 
‘ion departments of the American Con- 
~ervatory, gave a program in Kimball 
Hal Saturday afternoon. Mabel Stap- 
‘eton, pianist, assisted. 

- ly Loar, a former student at the 
“/'°ican Conservatory, was the winner 
“' ‘1c first prize of $100 in the contest 
re y held by the United States Fed- 
Mr. Loar pre- 
a sonata for ’cello and piano. 


‘ Weidig’s orchestral _ suite, 
Episodes,” is geing given in vari- 
‘es of the Old World. The latest 
‘ation was in the Loh Concert 
at Sonders House, Germany, un- 
' direction of Korbach. 

« Parker, baritone, gave a pro- 
it Ogden Park, April 6, and was 

the Chicago Woman’s 








Sant 


April 7, in Kimball Hall. 


Helen A. Stephens, soprano, gave a 
program at the Sacred Heart Academy, 
Springfield, l., April 7. 

Aloiz Smrz, artist-pupil of Hans Hess, 
’cellist, is meeting with great success 
in his numerous concert engagements. 
He played for the Bohemian Society of 
Chicago recently. 

Cooper Lawley, tenor, and Benjamin 
Schroeder, baritone, from the Leila A. 
Breed Studios, presented a program 
Sunday afternoon at the First Metho- 
dist Church in Chicago. M. A. M. 





Margaret Carlisle-Carr to Open Studic 
In New York in Fall 


After a summer abroad, Mme. Mar- 
garet A. Carlisle-Carr, voice specialist 
of London, who came to America several 
months ago on account of her health, 
will return in the fall to introduce the 
Carr-Lamperti method of vocal training. 
Mme. Carlisle-Carr is well known in 
England, where she has enjoyed the 
patronage of many royal and dis- 
tinguished personagés, and has . been 
long associated with artists of the first 
rank. On Thursday afternoon of last 
week she gave a talk and demonstration 
of her method at her studio at 24 East 
Fortieth Street. She will sail early in 
May. 





Godowsky-Rosen Recital in New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 9.—The re- 
cital in which Leopold Godowsky and 
Max Rosen joined forces recently at the 
Jerusalem Temple was an artistic tri- 
umph. The _ technical perfection of 
Godowsky’s pianism and the lyricism of 
Rosen’s violin playing made their 
ensemble work in the César Franck 
Sonata perhaps the pinnacle of a moun- 
tainous program. Godowsky was heard 
in the Liszt numbers for piano solo, 
“Dance of the Gnomes” and “Au Bord 
d’Une Source,” and the Chopin Scherzo 
in C Sharp Minor. Rosen also con- 
tributed solo rumbers. 





Marvin Maazel Plays for Immigrants at 
Sunday Concert 


Marvin Maazel, the brilliant young 
pianist, appeared on Sunday afternoon, 
April 10, in a very interesting concert 
given for the immigrants at Ellis Island. 
The artists included Rosina Galli and 
Giuseppe Banfiglio of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Nina Tardasova, 
the charming singer of Russian folk- 
songs. 





Music Firm Moves Uptown 


Following the change of location of 
many of the New York music-houses in 





recent years, the firm of Schroeder & 
Gunther, for many years J. F. Schroeder, 
will move from its present place at on 
East Sixteenth Street to 145 West 
Forty-fifth Street on April 18. 


Francis Rogers to Sing at Universities 


Francis Rogers, baritone, will appear 
in concert at Yale, Princeton and Har- 
vard this month, singing a program of 
French songs written between 1200 and 
1730 and a group of songs by Henry 
Purcell. On April 14, Mr. Rogers was 
the soloist at the concert of the River- 
side Choral Club at Hotel MeAlpin. He 
will give a recital entitled “Three Cen- 
turies of Songs by English Composers” 
at the Packer Institute, Brooklyn, April 
21. April 12, he will sing at Little 


Falls, N. J. 


HODGSON PLAYS GRIFFES 


Gifted Pianist and Others Heard in 


Elmira’s Memorial Concert 


ELMIRA, N. Y., April 8—One of the 
outstanding events of the season here 
was the recent Griffes Memorial Con- 
cert arranged by the Thursday Morning 
Musicales, which took the form of a 
piano recital by Leslie Hodgson, assisted 
by Mrs. Ray Herrick, soprano, and Mary 
Selina Broughton, Charles Griffes’s first 
teacher, who gave an interesting sketch 
of the lamented composer’s career. 

Mr. Hodgson proved himself to be an 
ideal interpreter of Griffes’s composi- 
tions by his playing of “The Lake at 
Evening,” “The White Peacock,” the 
Scherzo, Op. 6, No. 3, an Intermezzo and 
the Barcarolle, Op. 6, No. 1, and gave 
further demonstrations of his splendid 
art in works by Chopin, Liszt and Sgam- 
bati. At the close he was accorded an 
ovation by the enthusiastic audience. 
Mrs. Herrick sang the Griffes settings 
of Five Chinese and Japanese Poems 
with taste and understanding. 


ALDA VISITS TACOMA 


Wins Audience on Initial Appearance 





Talented Juniors Heard 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 
TACOMA, WASH., April 11.—Frances 
Alda made her initial bow to an 


enthusiastic audience at the Tacoma 
Theater on Thursday night, April 7, un- 
der the management of Bernice E. New- 
ell. Mme. Alda presented one of the 
most satisfying programs ever given in 
this city. Her beautiful voice won for her 
many recalls and she was obliged to re- 
peat several songs. Theodore Flint, her 
accompanist, played several solo num- 
bers which were warmly received. 


The Ladies’ Musical Club, Tuesday, 
April 5, gave an interesting concert, 


featuring three very talented young art- 
tists, Carmen Frye, of Seattle, an eight- 
een-year-old pianist; Mignon Lavrille, a 
charming young singer, and Jan Rus- 
sell, a lad of sixteen, who shows much 
promise as a violinist. The last named 
was accompanied by Anne Russell, his 
thirteen-year-old sister. Roni D. Pink- 
erton accompanied Miss Lavrille. 


Plays with Cornish Music 
School Orchestra 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 10.—Theodore 
Spiering, violinist, made a marked suc- 
cess in the Bruch Concerto with the Cor- 
nish School Orchestra under Francis 
Armstrong. Paul McCoole, artist stu- 
dent of Boyd Wells, is touring the West 
as Mr. Spiering’s accompanist. He has 
made a good impression by his excellent 
work. The new building will be ready 
for the summer session of the Cornish 
School. The indications are that there 
will be an extra large attendance. 


Spiering 





WATERLOO, IowA.—A series of organ 
recitals has been inaugurated by Ken- 
neth E. Runkel, organist of Grace 
Methodist Church. 








PASSED AWAY 


Clemente Bologna 








Clemente Bologna, baritone, well 
known -as an opera singer of the past 
generation and later as a_ prominent 
teacher in New York, died on April 9, of 
pneumonia, after an illness of five weeks. 
Mr. Bologna was born in Genoa, Italy, 
sixty-five years ago, and received his 
musical education under Cima, a famous 
operatic baritone and teacher. His ope- 
ratic début was made in the title réle of 
Gomez’s opera, “Salvator Rosa,” in 
Parma. He appeared in opera in New 
York with the Strakosch and Mapleson 
companies. Mr. Bologna was soloist for 
thirty-nine years at Temple Emanu-FEl., 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-third Street, 
and for five years at the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church. 


Howard Smith 


LONDON, March 31.—Howard Smith, 
an authority on Old English glee and 
madrigal singing, died recently as the 
result of an operation. Mr. Smith was 
appointed Assistant Honorary Secretary 
to his father, the Honorary Secretary of 
the City Glee Club, in 1871, succeeding 
him in 1879. He had, at the time of his 
death, carried on the duties of the secre- 
taryship for fifty years, and of the 
treasurership for twenty-two years. He 
compiled and edited the “Book of the 
Words of Madrigals, Rounds, Catches, 
Glees, and Part Songs,” also the series 
of appendices which have been added to 
the book every few years, the last being 
issued in 1915. 


Roderick C. Penfield 


News was received in New York .on 
April 8, of the death in Japan on April 
2, of Roderick C. Penfield, formerly 
owner and publisher of the Opera Maga- 
zine. Mr. Penfield was at the time of 
his death owner and publisher of the 
World’s Salesman, published in_ five 
languages, in Yokohama. He was born 
in New Jersey in 1866 and was con- 
nected with the editorial departments of 
Pearson’s, Harper’s Weekly, the New 
York Evening Mail, the New York 
Tribune and the Boston Herald 


William F. Nugent 
William F. Nugent, conductor of the 
orchestra at Loew’s Broadway Theater 
in Brooklyn, was killed by the door of an 
“L” train at Flushing Avenue and 
Broadway about midnight on April 8. 








Mr. Nugent stepped off the car to allow 
another passenger to enter, and when 
attempting to board the car, was struck 
by the door. Falling to the platform he 
lost consciousness and when a physician 
was secured, Mr. Nugent was pronounced 
dead. He was twenty-three years old. 


Dr. Samuel Landau 


Dr. Samuel Landau, cantor at Temple 
Kehilath Geshurun in East Ejighty-fifth 
Street, died suddenly at his home in the 
Bronx, on April 11. Death was due to 
sleeping-sickness. Mr. Landau was born 
in Poland thirty-two years ago and 
came to America about ten years ago. 

Giovanni Tagliapietra 

Giovanni Tagliapietra, a prominent 
operatic baritone and, in his younger 
days, a soldier under Garibaldi, was 
found dead in bed on the morning of 
April 11. Mr. Tagliapietra was born in 
Venice and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Padua. His operatic début 
was made in Florence in “La Favorita” 
and he later sang in London and Paris. 
His first American appearance was made 
at the Booth Theater in 1880 in “Lucia” 
with Etelka Gerster. His first wife was 
the pianist, Teresa Carreno, and his 
second Margaret Townsend, whom he 
married in 1900 and who survives him. 


Robert Perkins 


Detroit, Micu., April 11.—Robert 
Perkins, at one time a member of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, 
died here on April 8, after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Perkins was born in Glens 
Falls, N. Y., in 1880, and had lived in 
Detroit since his retirement from pro- 
fessional life en account of ill health, 
in 1917. The last five years of his 
career in public were spent in Germany. 





Florence MacNab Mitchell 


CHICAGO, April 4.—Florence MacNab 
Mitchell, contralto, died on March 31, at 
her home, after a long illness. Mrs. 
Mitchell was a protegée of Mme. Louise 
Dotti, and plans for an extensive con- 
cert tour for her were being completed 
last fall when she was taken ill. Her 
sister, Sada Marsh MacNab, is a well- 
known Canadian mezzo-contralto. 





Dina Feron La Croix 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MAss., April 7.—Mrs. 
Dina Feron La Croix, wife of Joseph 
La Croix and mother of Aurore La 
Croix, pianist, died at her home here, 
on April 5. Mrs. La Croix was in her 
fifty-seventh year. 
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Arden, Mezzo-Soprano, Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


Cecil 


In being engaged on April 3 to appear 
with Clat ‘ia Muzio, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Riccardo Stracciari in Jersey City 
for the benefit of the Dante Alighieri 
Society, Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was singularly 
honored. The occasion was her first ap- 
pearance in Jersey City, and the au- 
dience before which she sang was a 
notable one, among those present being 
the Italian ambassador. Miss Arden 
was received with great favor by the 
audience and at the end of the concert 
the ambassador complimented her on her 
fine Italian diction and style. 

On April 5 Miss Arden appeared with 
the Metropolitan forces in Philadelphia 
in “Cavalleria” and “L’Oracole.” The 
following day she made her initial ap- 
pearance in Albany in a concert with 
Nina Morgana, Rafaelo Diaz and Royal 
-Dadmun, where she again won marked 
success. She has a number of engage- 
ments booked for the spring season, 
after which she leaves for Europe for 
her vacation, returning to America on 
Sept. 1 to begin her fall concert tour. 





6000 HEAR GALLI-CURCI 





Diva Charms Throng at New York 
Hippodrome Concert 

Amelita Galli-Curci sang again to a 
capacity audience in the Hippodrome on 
Sunday night, April 10, two weeks fol- 
lowing a similar event in the same thea- 
ter, showing that there is no diminution 
in the popularity of this charming sing- 
er. Much travel and frequent concerts 
do not seem to wear the velvety quality 
from her voice; indeed, she sang with 
greater brilliancy and more refined art- 
istry than upon the occasion of her pre- 
vious concert, with the exception of a 
recurring tendency to sing a trifle flat. 


But her lovely legato, long flowing 
phrases, brilliant staccati and _ well- 
modulated trill were, as always, the 


cause of prolonged demonstrations on 
the part of the immense audience. 

The program included excerpts from 
operas in which she has been most suc- 
cessful, and songs of Old England, fif- 
teenth century French and modern num- 
bers. The “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” 
and an aria from “Linda” gave the audi- 
ence an opportunity to reveal in all the 
graces of florid singing, while the Mimi 
air from “Bohéme” afforded the singer 


Italian Ambassador 


a chance to reveal her powers as a 
purely lyric singer. There was the 
usual demand for encores, to which the 
singer responded generously. Homer 
Samuels provided sympathetic accom- 
paniments and Manuel Berenguer played 
a concerto for flute as well as obbligatos 
in several numbers. 


WILL ELIMINATE TAX ON 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Coming Revision of Revenue Law Will 
Abolish Levy, According to 
Senator Smoot 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—Sena- 
ranking member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, is 
authority for the statement that the 
coming revision of the revenue law will 
eliminate the present excise tax on mu- 
sical instruments. Senator Smoot has 
himself drafted the bill upon which the 
committee will hold its hearings, and 
which is to be the basis of the revision 
of the law by the Finance Committee. 
This bill was introduced in the Senate 
on the first day of the session, and is 
now in the hands of the committee, which 
is about to begin the hearings, starting 
with the proposed turnover sales tax. 

Senator Smoot is opposed to taxing 
musical instruments or music in any 
form. He fought the tax on musical 
instruments and admissions in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee when they were 
originally proposed, and it is conceded 
that to his opposition solely (backed by 
the constructive and forceful statements 
before the committee by Milton Weil, of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, and others represent- 
ing the opera, concert and theatrical ad- 
missions, and George W. Pound, repre- 
senting the musical instrument trade) 
is due the reduction of the or‘ginal taxes 
from ten per cent and twenty per cent, 
respectively, which were insisted upon 
by the Kitchen Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, to five per cent and ten per cent, 
at which amounts they finally went into 
the law. 

The coming removal of the tax on 
musical instruments is the direct re- 
sult of the efforts of George W. Pound. 
Mr. Pound said to the writer: 

“T consider this a great victory for 
the musical instrument trade. While 
there was little or no apprehension that 
the present five per cent tax would be 
doubled, as recommended by Mr. Hous- 
ton, it has not been generally expected 
that we would be able to secure the en- 
tire elimination of the tax from the law. 
Knowing that Senator Smoot was the 
good friend of our industry and of mu- 
sic generally, and having a long-stand- 
ing personal acquaintance with him, I 
placed the matter before him in several 
extended conferences, and am glad to be 
able to report that he assures me that 
the tax is to be abolished in the coming 
revision of the law.” ; ih ee P 
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Chicago Opera Association Will Be Rich 
in Coloraturas 


CuicaGo, April 9.—From present in- 
dications the Chicago Opera Association 
will be as wealthy in coloratura sopranos 
next season as it was in tenors this 
year. Among recent engagements is to 
be named Maria Ivogun, from the Munich 
Opera, who is confidently expected to be 
a sensation. Lydia Lipkowska has also 
been engaged, though the significance 
of her engagement may perhaps be 
coupled with the previously announced 
intention of General Director Mary 
Garden to stage some Russian operas. 
Florence Macbeth has been re-engaged, 
and Amelita Galli-Curci will sing with 
the company in Chicago, though not else- 
where. E. C. M. 





Woman’s String Orchestra Announces 
Annual Aeolian Hall Concert 


The Woman’s String Orchestra, San- 
dor Harmati, conductor, will give its 
annual concert in Aeolian Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, April 21. The announced 
soloists are Emily Gresser and Charlotte 
D. Williams. 
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The Noted Sevcik-Lhotsky String Quartet, 


| Nagel sod among the new chamber 
music organizations to be heard in 
America next season is the Sevcik- 
Lhotsky String Quartet, which will ar- 
rive here in January and will make a 
tour from the beginning of the new year 
through the end of May. This quartet, 
which is reckoned one of the most fa- 


mous of European string ensembles, has 
as its members Messrs. Lhotsky, Pro- 


Which Makes Its First 
America Next Season 


Tour ot 


chazka, Moravec and Fingerland. 
performers of high rank. 

They have played all over the 
tinent and in England and for many 
years have attracted the attentio: 
connoisseurs through their extra: 
nary ensemble. At the Czecho-Slovak 
Festival in London last year they car 
ried their audiences by storm, the Lon- 
don press speaking of them in glowing 
terms. Their American tour will 
under the direction of Otokar Bartik. 





VIRGINIANS MEET IN ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 





Federated Clubs and Teachers 
Conduct Business Sessions 
—Hold Artists’ Contest 


RICHMOND, VA., April 9.—The annual 
convention of the Virginia Federation of 
Music Clubs met on April 4 in the Rich- 
mond Hotel Auditorium and on Tuesday 
and Wednesday the annual meeting of 
the Virginia Music Teachers’ Association 


was held at the Jefferson Hotel. 

Mrs. J. Proctor Brown, of the first- 
named organization, called preliminary 
conferences on the previous Saturday in 
order to clear the way for the main fea- 
ture of the convention, the Young Artists’ 
Contest, which was held on Monday in 
the Stieff Concert Room. Pupils in vio- 
lin, voice and piano engaged in a three- 
hour contest, the winners in each case 
receiving $150 and the privilege of com- 
peting at the district conference to be 
held in Washington in the near future. 
The names of the winners were not an- 
nounced at the meeting, but it is under- 
stood that Mr. Blankenship of Bristol, 
Va., and Miss Nelson of Norfolk, were 
successful in the vocal sections and that 
the piano prize was captured by Kath- 
arine Kinney of Hollins Institute. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Virginia Federation resulted as follows: 
Mrs. Ernest Baldwin of Roanoke, presi- 
dent; Ethel Neely of Norfolk, first vice- 
president; Eugene Putman of Danville, 


second vice-president; Lelia Trigg of 
Abington, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Malcom Perkins of Palmyra, treasurer. 

The main features of the Virginia 
Music Teachers’ Association were the dis 
cussion of higher standards of teaching 
throughout the state, and various de- 
partmental conferences on voice, violin, 
piano, and work in the public schools. 
Those prominent in the discussions were 
Rachel Gregg of the Department of 
Public Instruction and Ernest Cosby of 
this city. 

Mayor Ainslie greeted the organization 

Richmond musicians and the city com- 
bined to entertain the visiting teachers. 
Walter Greene, baritone, headed the list 
of events on Monday with a brilliant re- 
cital in the auditorium of the Womans 
Club, Louise Williams being chairman of 
the evening. The singer made a pro- 
found impression by his scholarly sing- 
ing of a program refreshingly novel. 0n 
the same night, at the Jefferson Audi 
torium, Carolina Lazzari, contralto, was 
heard. Her recital was the last of 4 
series under the patronage of the Mus! 
cians Club. 

Tuesday night, in the Flemish loom 
of the Jefferson Hotel, the teachers we! 
entertained at a banquet at whic ' 
principal speakers were George \\ 
Pound of New York, representing ‘ 
Musical Chamber of Commerce, ani !)' 
Douglas Freeman, editor of the \°¢" 
Leader. Dr. Freeman delivered 
dress on the future of the Anglo->ax0" 
in Music. Preceding the banquet the 'ov4 
artists gave a recital. G. W. J., Jr. 
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